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World Cotton Conference Meets in England 


Unusually Successful Sessions ‘Held in Manchester, England—Story of Trip of American Delegates on Adriatic 
—Officers Elected and Resolutions Adopted—Many Social Functions Contribute Enjoyment to 


O the American delegates the 
voyage on the Adriatic was not 
the least enjoyable feature of the 
World Cotton Conference. 

Old travelers who have crossed the 
Atlantic many times have seldom ex- 
perienced such continuous good weather 
and smooth seas. 

Everybody was» 1erefore able to en- 
joy to the utmost he pleasures of a 
sea voyage without’ ny of the discom- 
ould be observed 
none of the five meal, served during the 
day were missed by i 1y member of the 
party. 

Indeed, but for th: gymnasium, the 
deck tennis, shuffle Loard and vigorous 
walking and dancing some members of 
the party might have lost their figures. 

The business object of the trip was 
not overlooked. Meetings of the execu- 
tive committee were held every morn- 
ng, two general meetings of all dele- 
brought everyone together and 
ommittees represerting the different 
groups were in frecuent consultation so 
as to shape the vii ws of the American 
lelegates and sugzest subjects for con- 
sideration of th: Conference. 


forts and as far as 


gates 


Interesting Committee Meetings 
These committees and group meetings 
were of great interest. It was an un- 
usual opportunity for men from all 
ranches of the industry to be together 
or ten days, with plenty of time to 
informally problems in which 
they are interested, and to meet com- 
etitors under conditions that 
riendship for the future. 
There were eighty-three delegates on 
he ship, many of whom were accom- 
anied by their wives and families so 
hat the whole party numbered over 150. 
Vith the exception of three of the 
urteen committees, the American sec- 
ons of the group committee were com- 
pletely filled, giving excellent representa- 
tion to the American interests both in 
uantity and quality. 
John E. Rousmaniere acted as chair- 
an of the Executive Committee aboard 
ship, and W. D. Adams secretary of the 
merican Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ation acted as secretary for the 
merican group. 
There was a substantial representa- 
m of the growers, among them being 
party from Oklahoma—several from 
Texas with Arkansas, Louisiana, Ala- 
Georgia, North Carolina and 
uth Carolina sending delegates. The 
st mentioned State was represented 
ex-Governor Manning and David R. 
ker, the chairman of the growers’ 
group. 
f the eighty-three delegates on the 
riatic, thirty-three were from 
Scuthern States and fifty from the 
rth. Before the voyage was over it 


liscuss 


cement 


ma, 


Stay of Delegates 


By Heny G. Lord, President TextT1L—E Wor tp, One of the Delegates 


} 


was all one bi 


g family; differences of Mayors of Liverpool, Manchester and 
opinion were discussed in the best spirit Southport. Chairman Hobson, of the 
and it was found that growers, spinners Associated Board Trade Lord 
and manufacturers were not so far Burnham, Lord Emmott and others ex- 
apart as might have been supposed. tending greetings and welcome which 

Three representatives of the U. S. were appropriately acknowledged 
Department of Agriculture, Messrs. Anti-Volstead Activities 
Meadows, Morrill, and Pryor, accom- The return to the normal conditions 





Rt. Hon. Lord Emmott, President of the World Cotton Conference 


existing before the prohibition amend- 


ment to the Constitution of the United 
States was accomplished with hardly a 


panied the party and although in an un- 
official capacity testified to the desire of 
the Government to keep in touch with 


the work of the Conference, especially ripple of excitement and the smoke 
in the section of Research and Statis- room was almost deserted when the 
tics. “ three-mile limit” was passed. It was 


Greetings from England not always thus, especially during the 
Several davs before arrival, wireless half hour preceding luncheon and din- 
messages were received from the Lord ner and during the auctioning each eve- 


ng of the daily pool on the ship's run 
In spite various syndicates and 
binations comprising some of the most 
brillant minds of the party, the mer- 
chants, spinners, manutacturers, bank- 


ers and machinery 
select the 


factory 


men were enabled to 


winning number 


frequency and it is 


considerable portion of good text 


money got away from the party 
With the ten shilling and pound hat 


pools they were more successful, but it 


was a question whether at the end of 
the day, the winner of the pool or th 
losers were the richer 


1 
| 


There was much rivalry between dif 


ferent teams of shuffleboard champions 
and the younger members of the party 
irganized a deck tennis tournament 
which developed some high grade tal- 
ent 

Sunday evening most of the party 
gathered in the dining room and had an 
Id-fashioned hymn singing meeting 
which proved that the delegates could 
sing harmoniously as well as talk in- 


telligently 
Land Is Reached 


Thursday morning the coast of Corn- 
wall was sighted and the 
channel with the Channel Islands and 
France in view by noan was greatlv en- 
joyed during a day of bright sunshine 
Cherbourg was reached at 5 P. M. and 
the passengers from France were 
landed by tender and then the last stage 
of the 


run,up the 


voyage was resumed. 
We docked at Southampton at 2:30 
\. M. and a considerable number of 


the passengers remained up to see the 
passage up the Channel past the Isle of 
Wight with the harbor lighted up to 
enable the big ship to make dock safely 
The less energetic passengers awoke to 
find the ship tied up to her pier and 
after breakfast the custom house offi- 
cials came aboard and we were quickly 
passed and found a special train wait- 
ing to take the party to London. The 
great majority took the train arriving 
in London about noon. After a fine 
luncheon at the Victoria Hotel, motor 
cars were provided for a drive of 
eral hours about London before taking 
a late afternoon special train for Liv- 
erpool, Manchester and Southport 


sev- 


Division of the Party 
\bout half the party went to the lat 
er place 
resort for 


¢ 


a seaside city and pleasure 

Manchester and Liverpool 
—being about twenty miles distant from 
each place. 

The delegation received an 
welcome from the Mayor to which an 
appropriate response was made by AI- 
bert Greene Duncan Special 
brought the delegates into 


(Continued on page 91) 


official 


trains 
Live rpoo! 
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C. H. Clark V. E. Carroll Clarence Hutton D. G. Woolf 


(Subscription rates and other information will be found 
on page 53) 
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A TENET OF OUR CREED: WE BELIEVE 
IN THE CONSERVATION OF AND PROTEC- 
TION TO DOMESTIC INDUSTRIES. 
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THE WORLD COTTON CONFERENCE 

—_— question which naturally arises after a great 

gathering like that which was held in Liver- 
pool and Manchester from June 13 to June 22, and 
which was attended by representatives of nineteen 
different nations to discuss problems of mutual in- 
terest to the cotton industry in all its branches, is 
whether or not anything has been accomplished to 
make the meeting worth while. 


We believe that definite good will result from this 


conference \ll progress, whether industrial or 
social, is initiated by the sincere effort of those who 
are trying for better things—men of ideals and broad 
vision who realize that it is only by looking ahead 
and planning for the future, constantly striving for 
the hoped-for result, that progress is brought about. 

The resolutions adopted unanimously by the con- 
ference are broad in scope and put in concrete form 
suggestions for the remedy of many of the abuses 
of the trade. The conference has no power to en- 
force them, but they will have a strong influence 
nevertheless, and it is a striking example of the 
unanimity of thought that several of the resolutions 
proposed by different groups of the conference 
should have covered the same subjects withiut pre- 


concerted action. 

The resolutions proposed by the cotton growers 
met with cordial response from the spinners’ and 
manufacturers’ groups and these two branches of 
the industry had an opportunity to exchange views 
with open minds, which is surely an augury of a 
better understanding. 

The recommendation for a committee to report 
on the present differences between the cotton stand- 
ards of the U. S. Department of Agriculture and 
Cotton Association will 
doubtless be acted upon in the near future with the 
result that a universal standard may be arrived at, 
an object that is much to be desired on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

The recommendations and resolutions presented 
by the committee were 
definite in character and will result in the forma- 


those of the Liverpool 


research and _ statistics 
tion of an international research committee which 
will be the clearing house through which informa- 
tion relating to certain subjects, such as testing of 
fibres, yarns and fabrics, and information regard- 
ing the growing of cotton, may be interchanged be- 
tween the different research associations in various 
Other recom- 
mendations in regard to statistics will undoubtedly 


countries collating such information. 
be carried out, as the representatives of the sta- 
tistical department of the Department of Agriculture 
were present, as well as those representing other 
countries, and heartily concurred in these recom- 
mendations, believing that the endorsement of the 
conference will assure their adoption 

The resolutions presented by the committee on 
banking and insurance received the strong endorse- 
ment of the conference and were emphasized in the 
speeches made by several of the bankers who be- 
lieved that the Ter Meulen scheme for promoting 
exports to the impoverished countries was one of the 


most promising for the cotton industry. American 
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bankers supported this view and all were urged to 
exert their influence to induce exporters to take 
advantage of it. 

Space does not permit at this time the review of 
all the different recommendations and resolutions, 
but apart from their definite effect the general result 
of the conference will surely be productive of much 
good. It has more firmly established the organiza- 
tion which may bring together, when occasion de- 
mands, all branches of the cotton industry. The 
associations of the trade all over the world have 
become interested in the movement and representa- 
tive men in all countries are identified with it. 
These men have expressed themselves publicly and 
privately that the conference is a good thing. It 
results in a frank interchange of views on trade 
matters of mutual interest; it promotes acquaint- 
ance and good understanding between people of 
many countries engaged in a common pursuit; and 
these personal acquaintances and friendships tend 
to remove suspicion and distrust. The next con- 
ference will probably not be in two years, but that 
it will be followed by a third and even greater 
gathering there seems little doubt, if the enthusiasm 
and appreciation of the delegates at the second con- 
ference are any indication. 

For the hospitality provided by the British hosts 
the visiting delegates find difficulty in expressing 
their appreciation. While, of course, it was a dis- 
appointment that the mills visited could not be seen 
in operation, owing to labor difficulties, the free- 
dom with which they were opened in all depart- 
ments, and information as to methods, costs and 
product given, contradicted the predictions of cer- 
tain American delegates who had not anticipated 
such frankness and were most happily disappointed. 
These visits to mills and plants were probably the 
most interesting and instructive features of the con- 
ference. Not only were the official visits carried 
off successfully, but those desiring to call upon any 
particular plant in their own line in which they 
were interested usually had the opportunity. 

The spirit of cordiality and welcome was sincere 
and although there was much discussion and fre- 
quent differences of opinion the conference was free 
from any unpleasant controversial disputes. 

* * * 


A DANGEROUSLY LOW TARIFF 


HILE careful study of the cotton and wool 

schedules of the Fordney tariff bill confirms 
the original impression that its protective rates are 
unsatisfactory, and in many cases are dangerously 
low, it will require long and careful analysis by 
experts before it will be possible to give exact com- 
parisons between the rates of this bill and those 
of former tariff bills. The basic classifications and 
arrangement of the schedules have been materially 
simplified so far as their administration is con- 
cerned, but this simplification has rendered exceed- 
ingly difficult the conversion of rates into figures 
comparable with the rates of previous tariffs, and 
the problem has been further complicated by the 
substitution of American for foreign valtiations in 
the computation of ad valorem duties. Furthermore, 
there is evidence that such inaccurate methods have 
been employed in developing American values as 
to introduce numerous inequalities that were non- 
existent in the original draft of the bill. 

While the industry’s tariff experts will need more 
time in which to prepare exact comparisons between 
the protective rates of the Fordney bill and the cor- 
responding duties of existing and preceding laws, 
it is quite clear from a preliminary study that the 
duties on many kinds of cotton and wool manufac- 
tures are not only radically lower than those of 
the old Payne-Aldrich bill, but are even lower than 
those of the “ Tariff-for-Revenue-Only” law en- 
acted by the late administration; furthermore, that 
practically all of the rates on wool manufactures, 
and most of those on cotton manufactures, are 
lower than those of the Democratic tariff which 
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was put into effect in 1894 under the Cleveland 
administration. 

While wide publicity has been given to the inten 
tion of the present administration to produce 
tariff bill that would avoid the so-called excesses . 
the old Payne-Aldrich tariff, it is doubtful wheth: 
even those international bankers, who favor th 
lowest possible tariff, could have believed it pos 
sible for the Republican members of the Ways an 
Means Committee to report a tariff whose texti! 
rates are lower than those that the Democratic part 
considered necessary in 1914 for the purpose « 
raising revenue alone. It is not to be supposed th: 
it is the intention of the Republican majority 
Congress to substitute such revenue-only rates fo 
those of the unprotective Underwood tariff. Th 
great ipcrease in the need for revenue since tl 
act of 1913 was passed would in itself be a suffi 
cient reason for increasing, rather than lowering 
the Underwood rates. Furthermore, it is reaso1 
ably safe to assume that the Republican party i 
not yet ready to abdicate its fundamental doctrin 
of protection for American ‘ries. 


The question has naturalh 
publican majority of the Wa 
could have made a blunder 
The answer given by sor 
of affairs in Washington i: ack 
ship.” 


s to how a Re 
’ eans Committe 
; and surprising 
enced observer 
c of party leade: 
This lack of leaders was -trikingly demo: 
strated by the unwise hast hy 
its labors on the tariff bi m 
and Congressional requests hat 
fore July 1. This haste 
blunders in the substitution of 
eign values as the basis of as 
fault is not with the Am 
with the inaccurate conv 
members of the committ« 


lich it complete: 
t administratior 
be reported be 
ulted in serious 
nerican for for 
sing duties. Thx 
valuation plan, but 
1ethods employed 
not have failed t 


? 


realize their mistake if t had had sufficient time 
for deliberate considerati: d adequate time would 
have been available if th ittee, as a result of 
lack of leadership, had lowed itself to be 
stampeded. 

The country wants no mors Ige podge tariff 
legislation like the presen mergency ’ and suf- 
ficient time should have been taken in the pri ation 
of the Fordney bill to assure statesu.onlike y 
Had there been strong and fearless guidance 


tention would have been paid to the though!!«ss 
patience which asked for instant action. The a 
tional time needed to perfect the measure in the com- 
mittee would have been more than saved in the later 
stages of its legislative journey. In its present form 
the bill is so seriously in need of amendment and re- 
vision that the Senate Finance Committee will be 
compelled to hold extended hearings and devote 
much time to the correction of palpable inequalities 
that would not exist had the House committee done 
its work with the care and thoroughness reasonably 
to have been expected of it. 


* * * 


INCREASED EXPORT ORDERS 


EPORTS of additional export business in cot 

ton goods have been current since the holiday 
continuing from late last week. While authorities be- 
lieve that statements as to actual quantities sold have 
been somewhat exaggerated there is every reason t 
believe at this writing that fully 5,000 bales have been 
sold to China, comprising 2.85-yard, 3-yard, 4-yar 
and 3.50-yard goods of finer count. Also busin¢ 
is reported with Red Sea and India and additiona 
quantities of 3-yard sheetings have been sold 
the Levant. This activity would seem to evidence 
the fact that American prices are such that tl 
compare favorably with foreign quotations and that 
while it may not be possible to secure as libera 
representation on fancy goods abroad as could » 
desired, the outlook for a return of demand ot 
staple fabrics appears bright, provided no ill-con- 
sidered action which might stop incipient dem:nd 
is taken. 
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Tariff Bill Report Filed 


\ ote on Measure in the House Slated for 
July 21 

WasHincton, D. C., July 6—Chair- 

in Fordney of the Ways and Means 
Committee to-day filed the committee’s 
report on the permanent tariff bill in the 
House. In connection with the major- 

report several minority reports were 
filed by Republicans together with a 
minority report by the Democrats. 

One of the most interesting minority 
reports filed was that by Frear of Wis- 
consin, a Republican member of the 
Ways and Means Committee who at- 

‘ked in detail the dyestuff provisions. 

The dye sections of the bill, said the 
report, give-to the Tariff Commission 
powers greater than any that have ever 
been exercised by Congress in connec- 
tion with industry in times of peace. 
The danger that dye interests may be 
able to exert undue influence upon the 
Commission is also pointed out. 

Frear goes into great detail in an 
aitempt to show that the manufacture 
of dyestuffs in this country is in 
monopoly control. He asks for a Con- 
eressional investigation of the dealings 
of the Alien Property Custodian’s Office 
with the Chemical Foundation. 

No figures were submitted to the com- 
mfttee, Frear states, to show that an 
embargo upon dyes is necessary. The 
sole contention of the dye interests was, 
he says, that an embargo was necessary 
to prevent destruction of the industry 
by German dye producers and to “pro- 
vide for the national defense.” 

As to. synthetic indigo, 16,000,000 
pounds are being produced annually in 
this country, half of it by the Dupont 
Company, Frear says, and half of the 
total product is exported. Synthetic 
indigo sells for four times the prewar 
price, a price sufficient to cover the cost 
of production and a fair profit twice 
over. The dyestuff section, Frear says, 
constitutes a gross discrimination against 
the textile industry since no compensa- 
tory duties are placed upon fabrics 
colored with foreign dyes. 

It is stated that the bill is to be 


brought up for vote in the House on 
July 21. 





George Butterworth Sale 

The stock and equipment of George 
\V. Butterworth Sons, 1918 German- 
town Ave., Philadelphia, yarns, etc., as 
well as the machinery and stock at the 
mill operated by them at Millington, 
Md., will be sold at public sale by order 
of the trustee, Thursday, July 14, at the 
above address. The sale will be con- 
ducted by Samuel T. Freeman & Co., 
auctioneers, and will include 36 narrow 
looms, finishing machinery, etc., also 
35,000 Ibs. of cotton, mercerized, silk and 
worsted yarns as well as piece goods. 


Lowell Textile Bankruptcy 
The Lowell Textile Company, North 
elmsford, Mass. filed a voluntary peti- 
n in bankruptcy through its attorney 
3oston on Wednesday. The peti- 
n stated the liabilities were $291,693 
| the assets $239,044. Authorization 
file this petition was voted by the 
kholders on Tuesday. 


( 


Boston Stock Auctions 
he following sales of textile shares 
re made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


s Mill. Par. Price. Che. 
Fas? AWOGD 2ccesec cess 100 107 —T% 

’. 8S. Worsted, Ist pfd..100 21% +1% 

- a 


otal. 
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The World Cotton Conference 


International Federation Should Be Made the Basis of a Perma- 
nent Working League of Cotton Industry 


By Sir Charles W. Macara, Bart. 


HE gathering of the world cotton 

men now being held in Lancashire 
is by some inadvertence being described 
as “The Second World Cotton Con- 
ference.” In reality it is the third that 
has been held, the first having taken 
place at Atlanta, Georgia, in 1907, and 
the second in New Orleans two years 
ago. - 

Moreover, it should not be confused 
with the International Federation of 
Master Cotton Spinners’ and Manu- 
facturers’ Association, established in 


representative cotton manufacturers’ 
associations of the United States. 
These include the National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers, the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association and 
the National Council of American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers, the last named be- 
ing the representative of the two other 
Associations in all matters of national 
and international importance. 

We in Europe, and especially in Eng- 
land, have much to be thankful for in 
the steady, if informal, support given 


American Valuations 


Provision of Fordney Tariff Bill Defining Basis of Ad 


Valorem Duties 


66QEC. 402. 


VALUE.—Except as otherwise provided by law, the word 
‘value’ wherever used in this Act or in any other law relating to the | 


appraisement of the classification of imported merchandise shall mean the 
price on the date of exportation of the imported merchandise at which com- 
parable and competitive products of. the United States were ordinarily sold 
or freely offered for sale in the usual wholesale quantities and in the cus- | 
tomary wrappings, coverings, and containers, whether holding liquids or 
solids, to all purchasers in the ordinary course of trade, including all costs, 
charges, and expenses, in the principal market or markets of the United 


States; or, when such value cannot be astertained to the satisfaction of the | 
appraising officers, shall mean the value of the imported merchandise on said | 
date for sale (whether or not there shall be an actual sale), for consumption | 
or use in the United States in its condition, including wrappings, coverings, 
and containers, whether holding liquids or solids, as imported. 
ing the value of sale, appraising officers may take into consideration, among | 
other matters, the selling price or cost of production of comparable products 
of the United States and of articles made therefrom or from like imported 
materials, not sold in usual wholesale quantities or not sold or freely offered 
for sale to all purchasers in the ordinary course of trade, or not sold at all, 
and the selling price in the United States of comparable imports, or the sell- 
ing price or market value or cost of production of the imported merchandise 
in the foreign country, and may exclude or include all or any costs, charges, 
and expenses, including duties, and also profits and commission, if any, keep- 
ing always in mind the legislative intention that duties ad valorem shall be 
assessed upon the fair market value of the imported merchandise in the 
No pretended sale or offer for sale, and no sale or offer for 
sale tending to establish a fictitious market, shall be held to establish value 
as herein defined; nor shall a value substantially raised or lowered at the time 
of exportation otherwise than in the ordinary course of trade be deemed to 


United States. 


be such value.” 


1904, which has its headquarters in 
Manchester, and is run on thoroughly 
practical and constitutional lines. 

The genesis of these conferences goes 
much further back than the meetings 
held in New Orleans in October, 1919. 
In 1907 I was asked by the International 
Cotton Federation to organize a Euro- 
pean delegation to go to America, it 
having been found most desirable that 
more should be known about the grow- 
ing, marketing and transport of the 
American Cotton Crop. On that occa- 
sion, besides traveling by special train 
thousands of miles in the cotton growing 
area, there was held at Atlanta a three 
days’ conference, attended not only by 
the representative body of men I had 
organized in Europe, but by most in- 
fluential planters, spinners, manufac- 
turers and Cotton Exchange men in 
America. This, therefore, was the first 
of these world cotton conferences, the 
second, as I have said, taking place in 
New Orleans two years ago. 

I have been pleased to learn that the 
present conference is receiving the 
friendly support and co-operation of the 


In determin- 





during the last 16 years by the United 
States to the various movements to 
perfect the internationalization of the 
cotton industry, and an even closer co- 
operation between the United States and 
the other countries of the world would 
be of greater benefit to the industry 
and the world at large. 

Previous to these Conferences were 
those of the International Cotton Fed- 
eration which met in numerous cities of 
Europe, America and Africa, and dis- 
seminated an enormous amount of in- 
formation in the principal languages of 
the world. The result was a great 
awakening to the possibilities of both 
the growing and the manufacture of 
cotton, and the three World Conferences 
alluded to, representative not only of 
the Spinning and Manufacturing sec- 
tions but of the cotton Growers and sub- 
sidiary and dependent industries, are the 
the outcome of this awakening. 

Lack Machinery for Constant Work 

The greatest drawback to such con- 
ferences as the one now being held, is 
that they have no definite constitution 
and no proper organization for carry- 
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ing through the daily work which is so 
essential to success. They talk and go 
away and often enough nothing follows. 
Unless such organizations are thor- 
oughly established and rules and statutes 
carefully observed, recommendations 
and resolutions may not be carried into 
effect. ‘ 

This makes it all the more necessary 
that such a country as America should 
not merely give its co-operation in an 
unofficial way, but should join up with 
the rest of the world in regular form. 
This accomplished, progress would be 
certain and rapid. One is aware, of 
course, how America has co-operated 
with the International Cotton Feder- 
ation in the numerous Congresses and 
Conferences held, but a great step for- 
ward would 


¢ be taken at the present 
conterence by Americans becoming 
members of the International Cotton 


Federation and so actively and officially 
assisting in the work of elucidating the 
great problems which still beset the cot- 
ton world. This result achieved would 
alone make the present 
great success. 


conference a 


International Movement in Industry 


I am, and always have been, a firm 
believer in the international idea in in- 
dustry, and no country can further that 
idea better than America. When it is 
fully realized that the nations of the 
world are interdependent, and co-opera- 
tion to supply the world’s needs is the 
rule, a long step will have been taken 
towards ensuring the peace of the 
world. 

As the first Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the International Cotton Fed- 
eration, I took a leading part in 1904 in 
framing the constitutional policy of this 
great international movement in the 
cotton trade. There are growing in- 

I am, in a word, looking forward to 
an industrial League of Nations, and 
America’s practical help in such a 
scheme will be invaluable. It is to be 
hoped that the world cotton conference, 
being held in Lancashire now, will assist 
materially in the fulfillment of all these 
matters to which I have referred. 


Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts of wool in pounds for the 
week up to Wednesday are as follows: 


; 1921 1920. 

Domestic ee 8,378,200 2,641,300 

Foreign 70,800 280,400 
Ns Web aes 8,449,000 2,921,700 


Receipts of wool in pounds, since 
January 1, 1921, including July 6, 1921, 
compared with the same priod in 1920, 
are as follows: 





1921. 1920. 
a ee 46,541,257 41,802,686 
PONOIDN fins cececsciées 179,435,200 127,957,780 
Total............225,976,457 169,760,466 


Shipments of wool for the week end- 


ing and including July 6 are as follows: 
Boston & Maine 





wae enadben ech cwes 46 
ME PINS ix ad dsccnececas ae 
Grand Junction ............ 105,000 
TN Se isi dai wae Wwaeie ko ohaca Sasa 442,000 
ee eee 566,000 
NE I ect civticcvakciieawns 396,000 
a a ened Kans e ws -+» 1,758,000 
Shipments during previous week.. 2,641,000 
Shipments same week last year.. 1,944,000 
Shipments thus far for 1921...... 69,604,300 
Shipments same period 1920...... 90,194,910 


For Dye Investigation 

WasuinctTon, D. C., July 6 (Special 
Wire to Textile World)—The Senate 
sub-committee today made report to the 
full committee favoring appointment of 
a committee of five to carry on an in- 
vestigation into the dyestuff lobby as 
provided for in the King resolution. 
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Fordney s \ lew on Tariff Bill 


Says Measure Is Not Panacea, But Should 


Hasten Return to Normal 
cton, D. C., July 2.—Chair- 
ney. of the House Ways and 
Committee, issued his first public 
the new Tariff bill on Fri- 
He said the bill was not a panacea, 
ts enactment materially should 
hast the return to normal conditions 
) h was omplished at the Re- 
caucus on the measure Thurs- 
ht \ new conference is to be 
held t Wednesday night and the 
ll taken up in the House the follow- 
\With the revival of production in 


1¢ e\ al 


Europe, American industries hav suf- 
red and unemployment steadily has in 
Fordney said. 
hat there should be readjustment was 


the 


sed,” Representative 
existence of an in- 
law, that does pro 
industry, does guar- 
the American market for Amer- 
making the effects ot 


the readjustment doubly severe 


but 
1ate tarift not 


not 
} 
products, is 
-ment in Germany was on the 
se, Mr 
employment 
States He 
Gdence” that 


ee ee 
whereas un 
United 


con- 


Fordney said, 


was growing in the 
predicted “with great 
the effect of 


American industry 


new 
and 
bene 
sisting rates,” he 


countries are coming upon 


can mark 


ets at far less than 
merican cost ¢ 


t of productior 
splacement ¢ f American labo 
The purpose 
to enable American 
the severe competition 


subjected 


arte 
ted among imports that 
similar At 


glassware, n 
] 


rdney 
nerican prod 


kinds of 


were displacing 
ts utlery, 
xtiles and wool 
He denied that 
ction of the 


+ 1] 


iTeTIAHly 


any 


American valua 
a cloak for 


the 
bill 
duties 

the bill 
erroneous impression,” he 
Th ommittee has taken full cog- 
the fact that it is proposing 
higher 


was 
incre ased 
An examination of will cor 


said 


nizance of 
values generally and 
the accordingly \ 
f the rates with the 
Act of 1909 will 
hor Where 


f production 


mie weir 
reduced rates 
mparison o rates in 
the reduc 
dis 
costs between a 
America, 
valorem duties 
will tend towards 
Where foreign 
are more nearly equal to Amer- 
the American 
have a tendency to 


” ‘ 


indicate 


there is a very great 


particular foreign country and 
the assessing of ad 
America 
higher 


however, 


on 
\ alue Ss 
duties costs, 


‘an costs 


change to the 


basis will reduce 
Jaiti 
H 


wou 


es 
‘ new valuation 
de sirable 
duties and 
in harmony with the effort of 

establish rates which 
he 


prodction costs here 


the 
have “a 


said system 


Id equalizing ef- 


fect on import seems en 
the 
ittee to will 


and abroad.” 


Get Options on Cotton 


Dattas, Texas, June 26.—Options on 
600.000 bales of ‘ott n have been se 
cured by the Texas Farm Bureau 
Federation which is conducting a cam 
paign over the state for 1,000,000 bales, 
t 1s announced by headquarters of the 
rganization here. The cotton will be 
marketed through the Texas Cotton 
Growers Co-operative \ssociation 
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James Dobson Retires as President 


Relinquishes Active Control of John & James Dobson, Inc., 


at Age of 84 


T the June meeting of the stock- 
A holders of John & James Dob- 
son, Inc., Philadelphia, James Dobson, 
retired as president of the company 
and was elected as Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the corporation 
This event marks the conclusion of a 
long and honored active direction of 
the affairs of this important factor in 
the industry. Mr. Dobson is 84 years 
of age, and felt that the heavy re- 
sponsibilities as the head of this or- 
ganization were becoming too onerous 
Nevertheless, the 
company the 
benefits of his experience and judg- 
Chairman of the Board, in 
will keep in touch 


for one of his years. 
will continue to enjoy 


ment as 
which capacity he 
with its affairs 
The history of this important organ- 
ization is of great interest. It is an 
illustration of the results of careful 
and close study of market and trade 
developments, and successful manage- 
ment. John Dobson, the founder of 
the ; this country in 
1848. from England. Shortly aiter se- 
curing employment in the woolen mill 
of Joseph Schofield at Mill 
Montgomery Pa., he started 
in business for himself, later becoming 
associated with James Lees, in West 
Manayunk, in the manufacture of 
woolen yarns. Later Hugh Shaw was 


business came to 


County, 


taken into the firm, which was then 
known as John Dobson & Co., and the 
mill removed to Manayunk. Later 
Messrs Dobson and Lees purchased 
Mr. Shaw’s interest, and located the 
mill at Falls of Schuylkill. Follow- 
ing a fire, Mr. Dobson purchased Mr. 
Lees’ interest in the business ard 
started the manufacture of woolens. 


In 1857 he purchased a few blanket 
looms, which he put in storage con- 
tinuing to manufecture men’s 
and dress goods until the outbreak of 


wear 


the Civil War in 1861, when the mill 
secured a contract with the United 
States Government to furnish blan- 


kets for the Government. It is stated 
these blankets were first to reach the 
army 

When the \rmy in- 
vaded Pennsylvania, John Dobson or- 
ganized a company f mill, 


Confederate 


from his 
which saw much active service. While 
he was absent on this military service, 
the management of the business was 
placed in the charge of his brother, 
James Dobson, who had previous to 
this become connected with the com- 
pany. Upon the conclusion of the war 
the two brothers entered into partner- 
ship as John & James. Dobson. The 
manufacture of carpets was added to 
the product of the company, and the 
plant greatly enlarged until it 
came one of the largest in the country 


be- 


Subsequently velvets and plushes were 
manufactured, and later the company 
took over the Bradford Mills, in Ger- 
mantown, worsted 
later the Somerset Mills, 
manufacturing worsted yarns. To-day 
the organization is operating five large 
textile plants in Philadelphia, with a 
comprehensive line of goods, including 


manuitacturing 


goods, and 


carpets, rugs, plushes, velvets, blan- 
kets, cloakings, men’s wear and dress 
goods, operating according to last re- 
ports, 47 worsted cards, 40 combs, 31,- 


cards, 1,335 


216 spindles, 39 woolen 


looms. 


Brook, . 


In June, 1911, John Dobson, died, 
and James Dobson, succeeded him as 
the head of the business. On May 20, 
1913, the business was incorporated as 
John & James Dobson, Inc., and to- 
day, the capitalization is $9,200,000. 
Since its incorporation, James Dobson 
has been the president of the Com- 
pany and at all times has had charge 
of all the activities of the large or- 
ganization, with direct supervision of 
its affairs. His retirement was marked 
by an eloquent testimonial of regard 
and appreciation in the form of reso- 
lutions expressing the honor and re- 
spect in which he was held by those 
connected with the company. 

As Mr. Dobson’s successor, Thos. J. 
Jefferies, his son-in-law was 
president of the company. 


elected 
Mr. Jef- 
fries has also long been connected with 
the business, having served as vice- 


president since its incorporation. He 
is also vice-president of the Corn Ex- 
change National Bank, and was re- 


cently appointed by Governor Wm. 
C. Sproul of Pennsylvania, as a mem- 
ber of the Delaware River Bridge 
Commission, representing that State. 
William P. Gest, president of the Fi 
delity Trust Co., was elected a vice- 
president of the company. Samuel D. 
Riddle is a vice-president, and 
the other officials who continue in of- 
fice are R. W. Hillegas, secretary and 
H. S. Zuber, treasurer. The offices of 
th company are maintained at 809 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


also 


Fibre Silk Plant Operating 


Du Pont Plant at Buffalo Producing 1000 
Pounds Per Day 


Witmincton, Det. Manufacture of 
artificial silk has been begun at the 
new plant of the Du Pont Fibersilk 
Company located on the Niagara River 
at Buffalo, N. Y. Operations are pro- 
ceeding in a satisfactory way and at 
the present time, the plant is produc- 
ing 1,000 pounds per day of 150 denier, 
which is one of the most widely used 
sizes of thread, but both the finer and 
coarser counts will made in ac- 
cordance with the demands of the 
trade. The product has already been 
tried out in the manufac- 
turing industries using this size, such 


be 


several of 
as those producing hosiery, fancy 
knitting, sweaters, neckties, broad silk 
weaving and others. 

The output of the plant will be in- 
creased from now on up to capacity 
which will be in the neighborhood of 
1,500,000 pounds of artificial silk per 
year. All of the product will be sold 
in the form of skeins and will go di- 
rect to manufacturers. When in full 
operation, the plant will employ ap- 
proximately 600 operatives, about half 
of whom will be women. 


Weevil Causes Crop Change 
HuntTsviLtte, Ata. The cotton boll 
weevil is becoming so numerous and 
doing so much damage in Madison 
county, which has never been affected 
by the depredations of this insect be- 
fore, that the planters are 
plowing their cotton under and plant- 
ing the land to corn or beans. This 
county produced 30,000 bales last year 
and 42,000 two years ago. 


some of 
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Tire Fabric Mill Reopens 
Goodyear Cotton Mills, Inc., Starts . 
One-Shift Schedule of 40 Hours Per We: 





New Lonpon, Cr., July 4. After h 
ing been closed in all departments d 
ing the past 10 months, The Goodye 
Cotton Mills, Inc., located in the vill 
of Goodyear, will be reopened tomort 
morning on a one-shift schedule oi 
hours per week. This will put the m 
on a basis of about 25 per cent of 
production that was being turned 
last summer, when the plant was 
erated day and night with three shii 
At the start, about 150 will be employ 
this force being gradually increased 
the plant gets under way and the « 
pected increase in orders comes in. | 
der the starting schedule, about sey 
per cent of the tire fabric used by 1 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. will 
turned out, 

\nnouncement of reopening the pla: 
wsa made by Vice President P. | 
Litchfield of the re-organized corpor 
tion, last week at a mass meeting 
Goodyear residents, practically ever 
man, woman and child in the village | 
ing present. Not only is the reopeni: 
considered of vital importance to th 
immediate vicinity but is interpreted 
a sign that there is a return to norn 
conditions in the industrial life of ¢h 
part of New England. Employes wl 
will start the Goodyear plant tomorro 
will be taken exclusively from residen 
of that village and no help will be take 
on from other places at present. 

New officers of the Goodyear Mill 
Inc., are: President, E. G. Wilmer 
vice president, P. W. Litchfield; treasur 
er, H. H. Springwood; assistant treasu 
er, Herman M. Coulter. Mr. Wilmer: 
new president of the Goodyear Tire 
Rubber Co., is also president of all « 
its subsidiary organizations, includir 
the Killingly Co. plant. Mr. Coulter, as 
sistant treasurer, is to be the officer 
direct charge of the plant at Goodyea: 

Allen Barrows, new superintendent 
hardly 30 years of age, will be one « 
the youngest textile plant executives i1 
this section. He comes from Akron, O 
is a cotton expert and has been assista1 
manager of the cotton division of th 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. A gradu 
ate of the New Bedford Textile Schoo! 
be was for a year with Monquitt Spin 
ning Co., an equal length of time with 
Bennett Mills and six years with Holme: 
Mfg. Co. During the winter of 1919-21 
he was in Egypt studying cotton for th 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 


Undergoing Reorganization 


In his brief address at Goodyear 
when announcement was made relati\ 
to reopening of the plant, Vice Pres 
dent Litchfield called attention to th 
fact that the Goodyear companies hay 
been undergoing reorganization. Als 
to the fact that, when the Goodyear pla 
is reopened tomorrow it will be operat 
ing in competition with other plants that 
are manufacturing tire fabric for th 
parent corporation at Akron, O. This 
in effect, he said, signifies that the Good 
year fabric mills in this section must 
produce fabric as cheaply as compe 
ing mills manufacturing for the Goo 
year Tire & Rubber Company, in ord 
to make the plant a successful asset. As 
the Goodyear plant, under the reopeni: 
vorking schedule, will manufacture on 
seven per cent of the fabric now bei 
used by the parent corporation, it w 
be readily seen, the speaker pointed 01 
what the possibilities are, if producti: 
costs are sufficiently limited. 
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Decision in Power Suit 


ithern Power Co. Need Not Furnish 


Power to N. C. Public Service Co. 


;REENSBORO, N. C. Through a decree 
ed here by Judge James E. Boyd of 
Federal court, the Southern Power 
mpany is relieved of the necessity of 
nishing power to the North Carolina 
lic Service Company. The Southern 
ver Company is a manufacturer and 
lesale distributor of electric power, 
ng mostly through subsidiary com- 
ies, Sometimes direct in the case of 
corporations, such as cotton mills, 
in one city does a retail business 
hout the intermediary of a subsidiary 
mpany. The North Carolina Public 
vice Company is rated as an in- 
ependent company distributing power, 
Greensboro and High Point, buying 
power from the Southern Power 
mpany. 
terences arose between the two 
npanies as to the price of current 
| the Southern Power Company gave 
ce that it would cease furnishing 
ver after a certain time. The North 

lina Public Service Company 
ught to make the furnishing of power 
petual, the price of current eventually 

‘ourse, to be determined by some 

mpetent body, either the State Corpo- 

Commission or the Interstate 
mmerce Commission, as the South- 

Power Company does an interstate 


usiness. 


~~ = 


— 


©) 


~~ 


bh 


» ct ce 


The court holds that the law does not 
mpel the Southern Power Company 
furnish power to the North Carolina 
hlic Service Company for redistribu- 
but orders the service continued 
six months at the rate now on file 
fore the State Corporation Commis- 
The Public Service Company also 
rdered to pay to the Southern Power 
mpany approximately $40,000 for cur- 
consumed to the present time this 
The Public Service Company will 
al. 


Will Send Wool to Europe 


_S. Tariff Will Force Canada to Change 
Outlet, Says Report 


\WasuHinoton, D. C.—The American 
nsul at Kingston, Canada, has sent 
following report to the Depaft- 
nt of Commerce on the Canadian 
| situation: 
“Canadian wool which forms one of 
chief articles of export to the 
ted States from this district will, in 
probability, be sent to Europe in the 
ire, Owing to the recent duty im- 
sed on wool. The United States has 
n the outlet for approximately half 
the Candian clip. In the fiscal year 
!-1921, exports from Canada were 
28,065 pounds, valued at $2,094,691. 
-xtremely low prices are being paid 
raw wool at country points. Large 
ntities of coarse wool are bringing 
m 6 to 12 cents per pound. The 
hest price for the best wool, con- 
iting a very small percentage of the 
is approximately 33 cents per 
nd 
‘anadian wool interests will be 
ved to find another market for the 
rtable surplus of the domestic clip, 
unting to approximately 7,500,000 
nds or 50 per cent of the whole.” 


THEL LAKE, N. J.—The plant oper- 
here by the Barber Wool & Fibre 
37 So. Front St., Philadelphia, wool 
es, shoddies, etc., was damaged by 
Monday evening, June 27. 
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Wool Growers Organize 

Datias, Texas.—Organization of the 
Southwestern Farm Bureau Wool and 
Mohair Growers’ Co-operative Associ- 
ation has been completed here and mar- 
keting of the members’ products is ex- 
pected to begin shortly. J. E. 
Scott of Coleman was elected president, 
F. McWilliams of Ballinger, vice presi- 
dent, and Frank Schofield of Hillsboro, 
secretary. Members of the executive 
committee are in Galveston where con- 
tracts are being closed for storage facili- 
ties and offices established. Approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 pounds of wool have 
already been placed in the hands of the 
association for marketing through the 
county associations. (C Rutan, 


Be \0g- 


George E. 
wool specialist of Boston, has been en- 
gaged to handle wool sales at the Hous- 
ton office. 


Contract for Cotton Waste 

WasuHincton, D. C.—Patrick Corr & 
Sons have awarded the contract 
by the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
Navy Department, for furnishing 10,000 
Ibs. of cotton waste at $825, bids for 
which were opened on June 10. 


been 








Classed as Carpet Wool 
WasuHrincton, D. C.—As a result of 
recent meetings of the officials of the 
Customs Service and also as a result of 
conferences which have been held in 
Washington between carpet manufac- 
turers and customs officials, it is prob- 
able that the Treasury Departmert will 
rule that under the emergency tariff act, 
all third class wool will be classed as 
carpet wool. No official announcement 

on this has, however, vet been made. 


Incidence of Wool Duty 


Chart of Dividing Line Between Specific and Ad Valorem Duties 


HE addition of an ad valorem max- 

imum duty of 35 per cent. to the 
tariff on all wools, excepting carpet 
varieties, in the Fordney bill as reported 
to the House, renders 
charted comparison of Fordney and 
Payne-Aldrich duties as published in 
TEXTILE Wortp of July 2, and makes it 
decidedly difficult in a single chart to 
make a similar comparison. The trade 


obsolete the 


is chiefly concerned at the moment in 
wools will quality for 


knowing whet 


illustrated by the fact that Buenos Aires 
5s shrinking 28 per cent. and a Chebut 
wool shrinking 70 per cent. will both 
pay less duty under the Fordney than 
under the Payne Aldrich bill, while 
Australian 64s shrinking 50 per cent. 
will pay more duty under the Fordney 
than under the Payne-Aldrich bill. The 
following table, showing the grease and 
clean standard wools and a 
comparison of duties under the new 
Fordney bill and the old Payne-Aldrich 


prices of 





The Charted Line Shows the Grease Price of Wools of Different Shrinkages That 


Qualifies for the 25c. Rate 


All Lower Grease Prices Pay 35 Per Cent. Under 


Fordney Bill (No. 1102) All Wools Costing Clean 71.43c. or More Will Pay 


25ce. Per Pound. 


the 25c. specific duty and what wouols will 
pay 35 per cent. ad valorem. This may 
be answered in two ways: First, by stat- 
ing that all wools costing more than 
71.43c. clean will pay 35 per cent. ad 
valorem, while wools costing 71.43c. and 
less will pay 25c. specific duty; second, 
the dividing line between the specific and 
ad valorem rates based on grease prices 
for wools of different shrinkages has 
been charted and is shown herewith. 
The difficulty of charting comparisons 
of wool duties under the new bill and 
those of the Payne-Aldrich bill may be 


act, are illustrative of the discriminatory 
and technically unsound character of the 
proposed duties: 

Clean duty. 





Fordney 


~~. wre (jsrease 


Buenos Aires 5s 5e 28 21¢ 15.2c 7.35¢ 
Cape combing 2c ¢ 84¢ 29¢ 25« 
Australian 64s 5 ( 90¢ B2¢ 25¢ 
Chebut te 0 46.6c 20.7c¢ 16.38¢ 


Hornett, N. Y. Fire last week de- 
stroyed a portion of the local silk mill 
of D. G. Dery, Inc., with loss reported at 
about $15,000 
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Chemical Exposition Plans 
More Than 400 Applications for Space in 
This Year’s Show Received 

Every state in the Union will be rep- 
resented at the Seventh National Ex- 
position of Chemical Industries which 
will be held in the Eighth Coast Artil- 
lery Armory, Jerome avenue and Kings- 
bridge Road, New York City, during 
the week of September 12th. This is 
assured by the early list of those that 
have already secured space, and from 
the outlook the display this year will 
be far more important than its precedes- 
One phase of the situation that ts 
giving Managers Fred W. Payne and 
Charles F. Roth no little difficulty in 
finding room for the 





sors. 


‘ many new con- 
cerns that want to exhibit. Already 
more than 400 applications for space 


have been made and there is no doubt 
but that last year’s record of 457 ex- 
hibitors will be eclipsed. 

This year’s exposition will be more 
international in aspect than any of the 
six preceding it for the reason that it 
will follow immediately after the convo- 
cations of chemists from all parts of 
the world that will be held in New York 
City early in September. To these meet 
will come experts from England, 
Canada, South and Central America 
and possibly from other European coun- 
tries and they wil 


Ings 


stay for the exhibi- 


tion in the armory. More than 50,000 
persons interested in chemistry are ex- 
pected to visit New York City during 


exposition weck 
Europe to Be Represented 

That European 
are intensely interested in the exposition 
in New York was ascertained by Worth 
Colwell, who returned from Europe this 
week. In London after presenting the 
various phases of the exposition to Dr. 
J. P. Longstaff and Sir William Pope 
of the Society of Chemical Industry, 
assurances were given that the British 
chemical experts will be well represented 
at the American exposition. 

In France, leading chemists stated that 
they intend to make the trans-Atlantic 
trip for the event and in Switzerland a 
number of experts are especially inter- 
in the development of 
machinery in the United 

Officers of Exposition 

Dr. Charles H. Herty, editor of the 
Journal of Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry, is chairman of the advisory 
committee in charge of the 1921 exposi- 
tion. Others on this board include Ray- 
mond F. Bacon, director, Mellon Insti- 
tute; L. H. Baekeland, Hon. Professor 
Chemical Engineering, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Henry B. Faber, National Ani- 
line & Chemical Co.; John E. Teeple, 
president, the Chemists Club; Bernhard 
C. Heese, chemist, General Chemical 
Co.; Acheson Smith, president, Amer- 
ican Electrochemical Society; A. D. Lit- 


chemical industries 


chemical 
States. 


ested 


tle, president, Arthur D. Little, Inc.; 
William F. Nichols, chairman of the 
board, General Chemical Co.; H. C. 


Parmelee, Editor, Chemical and Metal- 
lurgical Engineering; Fred W. Payne, 
co-manager of the exposition; R. P. 
Perry, vice-president, the Barrett Co.; 
Charles F. Roth, co-manager of the ex- 
position; Edgar F. Smith, President, 
American Chemical Society; T. B. 
Wagner, vice-president U. S. Food 
Products Corporation; David Wesson, 
president American Institute of Chem- 
ical Engineers, and M. C. Whitaker, 
president United States Industrial Chem- 
ical Company. The headquarters of the 
exposition are now located at 342 Madi- 
son avenue, New York City. 













































































































































































































































































































































































































































William M. Wood, Arden, Mass., 
Se of the American Woolen Co., 
sailed from New York, July 5 on the 
Aquitania for a two months’ trip to 
Europe, where he will study business 
conditions in England, France and Ger- 


many. He was accompanied by George 
M. Wallace, agent of the Riverina mills 
of the Company at Medford, Mass., and 
Mrs. Wallace, who will visit their form- 
er homes in Scotland. The party oc- 
cupied a box at the Dempsey-Carpentier 
fight in Jersey City, Saturday afternoon. 


Fred Thayer, who built the Thayer 
Woolen Mills and who served as presi- 
dent and treasurer of the concern, since 


the incorporation of the business, has 
resigned as president and treasurer, be- 
cause of declining health. Earl F. 


Thayer was elected 


W. Norwood, 


Pomeroy, 


president, George 
treasurer, and Walter S 
assistant treasurer. Prior to 
the establishment of the Thayer mills, 
he was employed as an inspector at a 


mill in Millville, Mass. 
Charles H. 


vice president and sales manager of the 
Westerly Textile Co., Westerly, R. I., 
to take effect September 1. T. M. 
Richards will be in charge of the com- 
pany’s office at 54 Leonard street, Wes- 


Ritscher has resigned as 


terly. Mr. Richards has been connect- 
ed with the New York office of the 
company since 1916 

W. Sackett Duell, president of the 


Klauder-Weldon 


Bethayres, Pa., 


Machine Co., 
accompanied by Mrs 


Dyeing 


Duell, sailed Saturday, July 9, on the 
Cedric, for an extended trip in Europe, 
visiting England, Belgium, France and 


other places of interest. 
main 


They will re- 
abroad for almost three months 


Albert L. Scott, vice president of 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., engineers, 
Boston, Mass., accompanied by Mrs. 
Scott and his daughter Alice, arrived 
in New York June 30, on the S. S. 
Adriatic following a two months’ visit 
in Europe. While in England Mr. Scott 
attended the World Cotton Conference 
at Manchester, reading a paper at the 
June 21 on “Needed Reforms 
in the Ginning, Baling and Compressing 
of Cotton.” 


Alfred H. Thatcher, 
treasurer of the 
Co., Chattanooga, 


session 


secretary and 
Standard Processing 
Tenn., was married 
on Tuesday, June 28, to Miss Miriam 
White Hines of Lansdowne, Pa. 


J. Whitney Bowen has been elected 
treasurer of the Laurel Mills, Fall River, 
Mass. Edward Barker, William H. 
Jennings and Melvin B. Horton have 
been elected directors of the mills. 


Otto W. Siebert, Gardner, Mass., for 
the last 23 years treasurer and general 
manager of the Bay State Metal Wheel 
Co., and the Children’s Vehicle Corpora- 
tion, both of East Templeton, Mass., has 
disposed of his interests in both corpora- 
tions and retired to devote his entire 
time to the American Fiber Co., Gard- 
ner, of which he is a large owner 


George Astill, general manager of the 
Glendale Elastic Fabric Co., Easthamp- 
ton, Mass., has sailed from New York 
for a summer visit in his old home in 
England. 
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Norman C. Nagle, treasurer of the 
Federal Sales Co., Inc., cotton yarn 
dealers, Boston, has been visiting mills 
in North Carolina this week and also 
attended the convention at Asheville of 
the North Carolina Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 


Frederick W. Steinmeyer, formerly in 
charge of the credit department of 
Remy, Schmidt & Pleissner, has succeed- 
ed A. H. Kimball as credit manager for 
Lawrence & Co., dry goods commission 
merchants of New York, N. Y. 


Philip W. Zobel has severed all con- 
nection with the Zobel-Hoffacker Dye 
Works, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., as a 
stockholder, as a director and as an 
officer, on account of his inability to 
devote as much time to the affairs of the 


company as he deemed necessary. The 


company will continue to be managed 
by Theodore Hoffacker. 
J. A. Ruth, formerly superintendent 


of the Marion Knitting Mill, Inc., of 
Marion, N. C., has accepted a similar 
position with the new hosiery mill be- 
ing equipped by O. E. Kearns & Son 
at High Point, N. C. 


William Harrop, superintendent of the 
Passaic Cotton Mills, New Bedford, 
Mass., is to sail for England July 16. 
He plans to tour the British Isles during 
his two months’ trip. 


Charles Paull, educational director of 
the Ludlow Manufacturing Associates, 
Ludlow, Mass., attended a conference 
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in Worcester, Mass., June 30, when steps 
were taken to have a state-wide immi- 
grant education program which will be 
put into effect in September. The plan, 
which is a pioneer step in the country, 
aims to wipe out illiteracy throughout 
Massachusetts, through thorough sur- 
veys of industry and synchronization 
of industrial class work with the public 
schools of the state. 


Berry Laycock, for several years 
sueprintendent of the Scotia Worsted 
Mills, Woonsocket, R. I., has resigned. 
He has been succeeded by F. B. Rollin- 
son of the United States Bunting Co. 
of Lowell, Mass. Mr. Rollinson will 
still retain his connection with the 
United States Bunting Co. but will spend 
most of his time with the Scotia Wors- 
ted Mills. 


Ralph E. Taylor has resigned as as- 
sistant superintendent for the Kerr mill 
of the American Thread Co., Fall River, 
Mass., to go into business for himself. 


John J. King, assistant superintendent 
and designer for the Chambersburg 
(Pa.) Woolen Mills has severed his con- 
nections with that company to accept 
a position as superintendent and designer 
for the Thayer Woolen Co., North Ox- 
ford, Mass. 


Alexander T. Carmichael has accepted 
the position as overseer of carding for 
the Holden (Mass.) Woolen Mills. Mr. 
Carmichael was formerly employed by 
the Holliston (Mass.) Woolen Mills. 
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“There Ain't No Such Animal” 


Julius C. Cowen has accepted the posi- 
tion as overseer of finishing for the 
Belle Vue Worsted Mills, Germantown, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. Cowen comes 
from Raritan, N. J. 


Edward Ducharme has accepted the 
position as overseer of dyeing for the 
Carolina Co., Carolina, R. I. Mr. Du- 
charme comes from Woonsocket, R. I. 


James W. Bauer, overseer of the 
weaving department of the New Bed- 
ford Cotton Mills Corporation, has re- 
signed after being in the service of the 
company for over eleven years. Mr. 
Bauer was recently given a formal fare- 
well by former associates when a Morris 
chair and cut glass water set were pre- 
sented to him as a token of their esteem. 


Announcement has been made of the 
marriage of Abel Buckley, overseer of 
the weaving department of the plant of 
the E. G. Carlton Co., Rochdale, Mass., 
and Miss Grace Elizabeth Smith of 
Gilbertville, Mass. Mr. Buckley served 
in the navy during the world war, and 
is a member of the American Legion, 
Rechdale fire department, Foresters of 
America, and the Rochdale Grange. 


John Whitin Lasell, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Josiah M. Lasell of Whitinsville, 
Mass., and Miss Frances Sumner, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Edward P. 
Sumner of Worcester and Shrewsbury, 
Mass., were married on June 25, at the 
summer homestead in Shrewsbury, by 
Rev. Frederick D. Thayer, pastor of 
the Shrewsbury Congregational Church. 
Mr. Lasell, Sr., father of the groom, is 
a well known textile manufacturer. 


The overseers of the Fisher Manu- 
facturing Co., Wuskanut Mills, Inc., 
Saunders Cotton Mills and the Paul 
Whitin Manufacturing Co., had an out- 
ing and field day at the Manchaug pond, 
Manchaug, Mass., on Saturday, July 2. 
A Rhode Island clambake was one of 
the features of the day’s program. John 
F. Greene was chairman of the commit- 
tee of arrangements. 


Announcement has been made of the 
marriage of Herbert H. Bower, fore- 
man of the mechanical department of 
the mills of the George H. Gilbert Co., 
Gilbertville, Mass., and Miss Elma C. 
Brunelle, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
fred Brunelle of Pleasant street, Ware, 
Mass. The ceremony was performed 
by Rev. J. T. Sheehan, pastor of the 
Our Lady of Mt. Carmel Church. 


Effective July 1, the business of C. S. 
Webb, Inc., cotton merchants, of Green- 
ville, S. C., will be conducted under the 
new name of Weld & Cothran. The of- 
ficers include L. A. Cothran, president; 
Edward M. Weld, vice-president; both 
members of the New York Cotton Ex- 
change; and John M. Waddill, secre- 
tary and treasurer. The assistant man- 
agers of the firm are: D. Byrd Miller, 
F. Lee Henry and W. M. Webster. 
Headquarters of the firm will remain in 
Greenville, S. C. L. A. Cothran, the 
new president of the firm, was associ- 
ated with C. S. Webb in the active man- 
agement of the company until Mr. 
Webb’s death several months ago, since 
when Mr. Cothran has been in charge. 
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World Cotton Conference Meets in England—Continued 


(Continued from page 85) 
an Manchester, to attend the meetings 
and social functions each day. 
e rest of the party divided between 


Liverpool and Manchester, many mov- 
nc on to Manchester with the Con- 
ference after the Liverpool sessions 
W ended. 





Fuller E. Callaway, Vice-President of 
World Cotton Conference 


There was much good-natured rivalry 
between the groups, each claiming for 
his own choice of arrangements some 
of advantage or disadvantage. 
Headquarters during the Liverpool 
mectings were at the Adelphi Hotel. A 
large room was provided on the ground 
floor where Frank Nasmith, the secre- 
tary or some members of the Reception 
Committee were always on hand. 


Teature 


Arrangements Admirable 


The arrangement of the committees 
arrangement were most complete 
and admirably carried out in every de- 
tail. Each delegate found awaiting him 
a large envelope containing a beautiful 
sou\ cnir-program-guide books to Liver- 
pool and Manchester, invitations and 
complete details. 

Bulletin boards showed the announce- 
ments for each with time and place of 
committee meetings and other events. 
No pains were spared to assist every 
delegate in every way possible and so 
far as the English committees could ar- 
range in advance the machinery of the 


conterence was in perfect working 
order from the start. Saturday and 
Sunday were generally given up to 
sight 


seeing. No business meetings were 
held until Sunday afternoon when there 
was an executive committee meeting 
and the General Purposes Committee 
et Sunday evening. 
ral parties made the journey from 
impton by automobile, others 
by rail in short stages, stopping 
different points of interest. These 
nt groups drifted into Liverpool 
evening with tales of interest 
njoyment. 
weather was good, much sun- 
sI and cool enough to make the 
, an straw hats seem rather con- 
There was very little rain in 
in May and June but the 


was fresh and the country 
ul. 


hy 1 


Economic Conditions 


ng the first ten days of our visit 


the coal strike was on, and the cotton 
mills were shut down, but to the visi- 
tor there was nothing to indicate the 
great labor crisis, except some curtail- 
ment in train service and economy in 
lighting after ten o'clock. 

The British takes things very calmly; 
one got the impression of stability and 
good sense which will enable the nation 
to settle its problems without any seri- 
ous upheaval. 


Opening of the Conference 

The opening meeting of the Confer- 
ence was held in Philharmonic Hall in 
Liverpool and practically the 
American delegation was present in- 
cluding the ladies. Representatives from 
19 different countries were present, with 
the United States registering the 
largest number. Including the British 
delegates there were over 600. 


entire 





Lt. Col. J. J. Shute, President Liverpool 


Cotton Association, Vice-President 
World Cotton Conference 


Standards distributed about the hall 
designated the location of the different 
groups—growers, spinners, manufactur- 
ers, etc. 

On the high platform with Lord Em- 
mott, president of the Conference, were 
the leading members of the delegations 
from different countries, together with 
the Lord Mayor of Liverpool, with his 
gold- chain of office and decorations, 
Colonel Shute, president of the Liver- 


pool Cotton Association, and other 
distinguished guests. 
The scene was impressive, as one 


realized that here were gathered to- 
gether the representatives of all branches 
of the cotton industry from all over 
the world, and the character of the dele- 
gates indicated the importance attached 
to it. 

The exercises followed the formal 
procedure of such occasions in Eng- 
land, and although numerous speeches 
were made, they were not tiring or too 
long, and some of the remarks were 
really eloquent, included in that class 
being those of Lieut.-Governor Manning, 
of South Carolina, who on this, as 
on several other occasions, delighted the 
American delegates by his eloquent, 
gracious and tactful speeches. He was 
very popular, not only with the Ameri- 
can delegation, but with the entire Con- 
ference. 

Lord Emmott made an excellent im- 
pression as a presiding officer, always 


fair and business-like in his conduct of 
the meetings over which he presided, 
and very democratic. Colonel Shute 
was a great favorite with the Americans. 
He made a fine address at the open- 
ing and.a really eloquent address at the 
Lord Mayor’s banquet at Liverpool. He 
had many friends among the Americans 
who had met him at the New Orleans 
Conference. 
Committee Meetings 

There was no business transacted at 
the opening session except the welcom- 
ing addresses and replies, but prelimi- 
nary meetings of the committees were 
held following the their 
work got under way. 


session and 
These proved very interesting, as 
they provided opportunity for meeting 
men from different countries at close 
range for the discussion of business 
problems of mutual interest. The 
American delegates had shaped up sub- 
jects for discussion in their various com- 
mittees and these enabled the work to 
proceed without loss of time and proved 
a real help in expediting the proceed- 
ings. 

At the general sessions the attendance 
was large, particularly so in Manchester. 
The papers had all been printed and dis- 
tributed in advance so that delegates 
had opportunity to read them before the 
ssesions. The Americans had them on 
the ship. The author of each paper had 
ten minutes to present an abstract of the 





F. Holroyd, President Federation of 
Master Cotton Spinners Associations, 
Vice-President World Cotton Confer- 


ence 


principal points, and then followed dis- 
cussion which was usually very animated 
and developed many interesting points. 
The procedure is different from ours. 
The various speakers ask questions or 
make criticisms which are noted down 
by the author and then at the end of 
the discussion he answers each question. 
This tends to avoid repetition and un- 
necessary argument. There were never 
more than three papers presented at any 
one session, so that two 
usually the 


hours was 
meeting. On sev 
eral occasions two sessions were being 
held at the same time in different rooms 


longest 


There were perhaps too many differ- 
ent papers and the number of meetings 
might have been less to some advantage, 
leaving more time for committee meet- 
other which 


‘onflict with the 


ings and engagements 


general ses 


would not 


sions; but on the whole the program 
was admirably arranged and reflected 
great credit on the committee of ar- 
rangements. The papers were of a high 
order, and the authors men whose ex- 
perience and position qualified them to 
speak with authority on the subject as- 
signed 

The first session in Liverpool devoted 
to cotton growing and production did 
not bring out the amount of discussion 
that might have been hoped for, due 
largely to the absence of the spinners 
from Manchester, who were not present 
in large numbers in Liverpool, so a 
special extra session was arranged for 
the continuation of this discussion in 
Manchester, which was most interesting. 


Social Functions 

The first of the social functions was 
the reception Monday afternoon by the 
Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress at, the 
Town Hall. 

In the large cities of Great Britain 
there is usually in the municipal build- 
ings a handsome suite of reception 
rooms where official entertainments are 
held. In Liverpool and Manchester 
these are magnificent rooms beautifully 
decorated with frescoes and paintings. 

A large gathering of Liverpool people 
assisted the Lord Mayor in welcoming 
the delegates, tea and refreshments were 
served and the municipal band provided 
music. It brought the delegates together 
and general introductions were made. 

On Tuesday afternoon a garden party 
was given at Calderstones Park by 
Colonel Shute. This was a very pleasant 
affair; the weather was perfect and the 
gardens beautiful. Tea and_ refresh- 
ments were served in a large tent on the 
lawn. 

Motors and special busses were pro- 
vided to take the delegates to and from 
all these affairs and free railroad trans- 
portation and special trains carried the 
delegates back and forth between Liver- 
pool, Manchester and Southport 


Inspection Trips 


Wednesday was given up to trips to 





John E. 


Vice-President 


Rousmaniere, 
World Cotton Conference 


points of interest. A large party visited 
Port Sunlight, where Lord Leverholme’s 
model plant and village were inspected 
Another party 
visited the ship building plant of Cam- 


91) 


and luncheon served. 




































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Birkenhead. In 
the afternoon a river trip on the Mersey 
opportunity to in- 


1d¢ Qiving afr 


S the many points of interest about 
{ Q port ] verpool. 

Bes s these big trips, ther« were 
many private excursions to Chester, 
W: and other places; visits to the Art 
Ga ry, the docks, the golf links and 
I homes. When the members of 
the American party drifted back again to 
the hotels in the evening each had a 
stor a wonderful day and was satis- 
fi t he she had made the best 





Frank Nasmith, General Secretary 


Capt 


of Conference 


On Wednesday evening was the 1m- 
p nqu ven by Lord Emmott, 
( Sh nd the Liverpool Recep- 
tion Committ n St. George’s Hall 

he est and most beautiful 
1 I 1 It was specially decorated 
+ ah ial 


Banquet in Liverpool 


About 400 guests were present and 
liste to speeches on the cotton out 
look, business and politics 

Hon. Stanley Baldwin, the president 
of the Board of Trade, was the prin 


dwelling on the 
British Empire and the 


val speaker, great 


problems of the 


wo! and calling attention to the 
orderly and law abiding conduct of the 
people in these crises. Lord Emmott 
proposed the toast to “The Visiting 
Delegates,” and Russell B. Lowe re- 
sponded admirably for America. 


Colonel Shute made an eloquent speech 


Mr. Tomlinson, of the Manchester Cot- 
ton Association; Signor Mylius of Italy, 
the Lord Mayor of Liverpool, and the 


Lord Mayor ot 

Space does not permit us to 
addr 
ber thi 
greatest 


lishmen 


Manchester, also spoke. 
print the 
but those present will remem- 

the 
Eng- 


Sses 


reflecting 


occasion aS one 


credit on Liverpool and 


i 
as hosts and speakers 


Thursday morning the Conference 
1 1 on to Manchester. Some of the 
delegates found the Adelphi at Liver 
pool so comfortable that they staved on 
there and went k and forth each 
day, as did those who were at South- 
port \ large nt ver however changed 
to Manchester hotels, most of them 


he ad- 
the staff were 


blished. It was 1 small task te 


where the 


move the headquarters, but Messrs Nas- 
nuth, Tomlinson and Farrington were 
ready for business in Manchester long 
before the delegates arrived by special 


train. Vans provided by the Universal 
Winding Co.’s Manchester plant, 
through the courtesy of Mr. Farring- 


ton, took the luggage of the visitors to 
the hotel and little time was lost in 
getting to the opening session in the 


Free Trade Hall. 
Here the largest audience of the Con- 
ference had assembled to hear the ad- 


Indeed, throughout the meet- 
Manchester there was a large 


attendance, crowding the 


dre sses 
ings in 
sometimes 


meeting rooms 


\iter the opening meeting the busi- 
ness sessions were held in Town Hall, 
and each afternoon at the conclusion of 
the meetings, tea was served in the re- 
ception rooms by the Manchester Ladies’ 
Reception 

The American delegates quickly adopt- 
ed the afternoon tea habit and found it 
very welcome, 
till 7:30 or 8 


Committee 


as dinner is seldom served 
0O o'clock. 

On Thursday evening the Lord Mayor 
and reception with 
Hall, which was 

The Town Hall 
a palatial suite of 
entertainments which 
were very handsomely decorated for the 
ccasion 


corporation 


music at the 


Lave a 
Town 
very largely attended 
of Manchester 


apartments tor 


has 


1 


On usiness ses- 


the 
sions, a trip was planned to Trafford 
Park Estates, 


esides 


cotton storage plants. 


On Friday evening one of the pleas- 


antest social features of the Conference 


for a considerable portion of the Amer- 
the dinner 


can delegates was z:ven at 


the Queen’s Hotel by the Allied Asse 
ciation of Bleachers, Dyers, Printers 
and Finishers to the American group 

bleachers and finishers of whom 


there are a larger number than any other 


section of the American delegation. 
This branch of the industry has been 
in very close relation since the con- 
ference at New Orleans, and it was su¢- 
gested at the banquet that there right 
be an informal international «as3ocia- 
tion continued as a result of the ‘ricnd- 


ships that had been made at these meet- 


ngs. Mr. T. N. Grant acted as chai: 
man and responses were made by 
Messrs. Gilmore, Rousmaniere, Ban- 


croft and others 


Saturday was another day given over 
the Manchester 
which 
opportunity of inspecting 


to entertainment by 
Ship Canal 
visitors an 
this splendid 


Company afforded 


engineering work which is 


of such interest to the cotton industry 


of America, as it enables the cotton to 


be shipped directly to the port of Man- 
chester from the southern ports. <A 
steamer provided by the White Star 


Line carried a party of more than three 
hundred through the canal. A stop was 
Runcorn, where luncheon was 
served in a tent, and Captain 
the Canal Company. 
welcomed the response for 
America being made by Governor Man- 
ning. | the afternoon the 
ney was continued to Liverpool, where a 


made at 
large 
Bacon, of Ship 
guests, 


ater in jour 


special train was waiting to take the 
delegates back to Manchester. Many 
of the ladies accompanied the delegates 


on this trip, and 


opportunity for 


t afforded an excellent 
under more 
than 
on halls 


discussion 


favorable circumstances otherwise 


i in the 


possible 


onvent 


For the week end the parties divided 
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into small groups, and many visits were 
paid to English friends. Several parties 
visited the English Lakes and the head- 
quarters at the Midland were prac- 
tically deserted until late in the evening 
as the delegates returned from their 
pleasant week ends. 


On Monday the official visit to Old- 
ham was made by the delegates wiio 
left the Town Hall in Manchester by 
motor charabanc, dividing into different 
groups, some visiting the works of 
Messrs. Platt Brothers & Co., Ltd.; 
others the Messrs. Asa Lees 
& Co., Ltd, and Messrs. Bronsfield 
Brothers, Ltd., while the largest party 
visited several typical cotton mills. Un- 
fortunately, because of the labor difficul- 
ties, the mills were closed, so that the 
visit lacked some of that interest which 
the American visitors were anticipating 
keenly, though they had an opportunity 
to inspect the general arrangement and 
lay-out of machinery and felt well re- 
paid. The immense works of Messrs 
Platt Brothers were closed for lack of 
coal, but the plants at Messrs. Asa Lees 
& Company and Messrs. Bronsfield were 
running in full. Lunch was provided 
for the different parties at the works or 
clubs, while the large group visiting 
mills was entertained at the Town Hall 
by the Mayor of Oldham. Later the 
entire party enjoyed a motor drive over 
the Yorkshire moors with tea at “ Nant 
Sarah’s,” and the conclusion of the visit 
dinner at Greenacres Hall ten- 
Oldham Master Cotton 
Association. Other private 
mills, bleacheries, dye-works 
and finishing establishments were made 
during the day, and no delegate who 
desired to visit a plant of any descrip- 
tion lacked the opportunity, and the very 
free discussion as to methods, costs and 
prices gave an excellent opportunity of 
comparing conditions in England and 
America 


works of 


was a 
dered by the 
Spinners’ 


visits to 


Short ‘Tuesday morning 


visitors to make an early 


Sessions on 


enabled the 


start for Bolton by motor car, wh 
they were received by the committe: 
the Bolton Master Cotton Spinners’ . 
sociation and visited various fine sp 
ning mills. There again they found 
mills closed, but the cordiality of th 
hosts was none the less evident, and 
formation was exchanged to great 
vantage. In the afternoon a visit vy 
paid to the Chadwick Museum to 
Crompton’s mule, Hargreave’s spinn 
jenny and Arkwright’s water frame, { 
lowed by a drive to Lever Park a 
Lord Leverhulme’s bungalow, where t 
was served, afterwards returning to B 





Rufus R. Wilson, 
the 


Retiring General Sec- 
Whose 


Resignation Was Announced Befor: 


retary of Conference, 


the Opening of the Conference 


ton, where the delegates were enter- 
tained in the Town Hall at dinner | 
the Master Cotton Spinners’ Associ 
tion, closing a very delightful afte 
noon. 


Opening Meeting at Liverpool 


HE opening meeting of the Second 


World Cotton Conference took 
place on Monday morning, June 13th, 
at the Philharmonic Hall, Liverpool. 


There was an attendance of about 600 
delegates, to whom an extremely cordial 
welcome was extended on behalf of the 
City of Liverpool and those engaged in 
the City’s cotton trade. 

The Lord Mayor ot Liverpool, Alder- 
man E. Russell-Taylor, presided over 
the initial proceedings, and was accom- 
panied by Lt. Col. J. J. Shute, Presi- 
dent of the Liverpool Cotton Associa- 
tion. By these gentlemen the welcome 
was officially extended. Lord Emmott, 
President, and other officers of the Con- 
ference were on the platform 


Address of Lord Mayor 


The Lord Mayor said in part: “ Lord 
Emmott, and gentlemen, among 
the many privileges that fall to the lot 
of the Lord Mayor of a great city such 
as Liverpool few give him greater pleas- 
ure than when he is called upon to wel- 
come some of his country-men at gath- 
erings similar to this, but the pleasure of 
today’s occasion is enhanced by the fact 
that before me I see many gentlemen 
who have traveled from many foreign 
parts, behalf of the City of 


ladies 


and, on 


Liverpool, I welcome you most heart 

and most sincerely to the City (‘ Hear, 
hear” and applause). And may I say, 
gentlemen, that I think it shows the 
wisdom of the choice of those gentle- 
had to do with 
place for this Conference because they 
have selected the City of Liverpool for 
its opening session—a city which is one 
of the for the collec- 
ion and distribution of cotton, in which 


(Ap- 


men who selecting a 


greatest centres 
you are all so deeply interested. 
plause). 

I sincerely hope that when you leave 
the shores of England you will not only 
go away feeling from a business point of 
that been a 
success, but that each and every one of 


view this Conference has 


you have created new friendships.” 


Response to Welcome 


Lieut CoLoneL, J. J. SHute, C.M.G., 
D.S.O., President of the Liverpool Cot- 


ton Association, responded as follows 
“My Lord Mayor, Lord Emmctt, 


ladies and gentlemen, it is a very great 


privilege, and I esteem it as such to pre 


side for a moment over the destinies 0! 
the Liverpool Cotton Association, d 


thus being in a position to welcome on »¢- 
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ha f this Association the delegates 
who have gathered together from all 
part: of the world to take part in this 
Cotton Conference, and in re-echoing 
the words of the Lord Mayor I would 


say also that it seems to be peculiarly 
‘riate that the first of these Con- 
ferences having taken place in the centre 
greatest of countries where the 
est amount of raw cotton is pro- 
duced, the second Conference should be 
d in the city which is incompar- 
the centre of the greatest amount 

y cotton sales. 


In 1757 the first bales of cotton, or 
is they then were called, were re- 


at this port; in 1821, exactly 
100 years ago this year, the first sta- 
tistics of cotton were tabulated and it 


was then seen that Liverpool imported 
ito its midst 330,000 bales of cotton, of 
wl 240,000 came from the United 
States of America. In 1911 and 1912 it 
s interesting to record the fact that 
that small beginning had grown so much 
like a snowball that in 1911-12 no less 
5,100,000 bales of cotton were re- 
at this port of which you are 
th ests today. 


Hope for Future 


We regret naturally, as you de, that 
the time at which the Conference is tak- 
ng place is not a particularly happy 
ther in the history of the country 
history of the trade. We have 
unfortunately a certain amount of re- 
which was almost certain to be 
sult of the war. I think we shall 
look forward to a happier time, to a 
pleasant time and certainly to a 
more prosperous time, because it is es- 
sential for the prosperity of the world 
that the two great bodies of employers 
and employed should have a cordial un- 
tanding with each other. 


To my friends, the growers, who I 
regret very much, owing to the exi- 
gencies of the time, are not represented 
here in the numbers that we hoped to 
see them, I would say for Lancashire 
that nobody in Lancashire, whether spin- 
ner or manufacturer or merchant desires 
to receive the raw commodity which is 
grown principally in the Southern States 


any price the payment of which is 





payment being taken out of the lives or 
souls of those who grow it. (Applause). 
We are desirous here always of paying 
the fullest price for the commodity, but 
we, as you know, ladies and gentlemen, 
are like yourselves, governed by eco- 
nomic laws that we can neither make and 
sometimes it seems almost impossible to 
unmake. I would like to say this, be- 
cause we are dealing today with cotton 
at a price that possibly our friends in 
the Southern States may feel unduly 





Rt. Hon. Lord Mayor of Liverpool, 
Alderman E. Russell-Taylor 


below its probable selling price, but that 
is a matter which is not to be debated 
from this platform; I only want to mark 
the fact that we are just creatures of 
circumstance like others. 

In conclusion I would say this gener- 
ally to the delegates, we must not be 
disappointed, any of us, if the ideas 
which we have in our minds today possi- 
bly for altering the conditions under 
which trade in the various parts of the 
world is carried on are not actually 
brought to fruition. We all have built 
up our businesses in whatever part of 
the world to which we belong to a 
great extent to suit the conscience, the 





Lor! Emmott Is Greeted by Lord Mayor of Liverpool. On Right Is Lieut.-Col. 
J. J. Shute, President Liverpool Cotton Association 


temperament and the mentality of 
the people in 
sequently there is 
rightly a jealousy in each country of its 
own habits of thought and idea; but this 
it is not productive 
of any definite alteration in the methods 
of conducting 
point 
ure that the people who are engaged in 
the different parts of the world in the 


those countries, and con- 
necessarily and 


Conference even if 


business must, from my 
f view, be beneficial in the meas- 


same business are brought together and 

the exchange of ideas and thought, 
jealousies are whittled away and suspi- 
cion, which is generally bred of igno- 
rance of one another, is removed, and 
the fact that there are 500 people repre- 
sentative of every part, and particularly 
every nation, here together 
ideas for the common good of the trade 


in which they are engaged must, to my 


swopping 


mind, necessarily leave behind it some- 
thing of benefit to the 


we are engaged. 


trade in which 


Further Responses 


Lorp Emmott (President of the Con- 
ference): We are most grateful to you 
for this welcome to your great City 
You, my Lord Mayor, represent the 
civic side and Colonel Shute represents 
the trade side. 

I should like to associate myself with 
you in the welcome you have offered to 
the many distinguished gentlemen who 
have come from overseas to take part 
in this Conterence I understand that 
nineteen nations are represented, be- 
sides the British nation. There are some 
250 guests or more and of these the 
United States of America has sent I 
believe over 150. 

Many of you gentlemen from over- 
seas know the British nation well, for 
you have often been here before, and 
we have our own peculiar characteris- 
tics. We do not boast very much but we 
sometimes arrive there all the same. 
(Laughter.) We are apt to discount 
rather than t6 magnify any achieve- 
ments that we have made in the world. 
I am afraid we are not too effusive; 
we have a rather cold exterior. We like 
to imagine that behind that cold ex- 
terior there is a warm heart, and I 
hope you gentlemen from other coun- 





tries will see in the calmness with which 
which 
I have alluded have been conducted, the 
counterpart of the calmness with which, 
in the blackest periods of the recent war, 
the people of this country behaved them- 
selves. 


these great industrial disputes 


I believe we are going to win through 
this all right, and to turn to the more 
immediate question of cotton I have a 
firm faith that before long we shall be 
still needing in the future, as we have 
done in the past, millions of bales of 
cotton a year. In that belief we enter 

World Cotton 
Cotton after all is still far the cheapest, 
far the most widely used of the raw 
materials out of which the textiles of 
the world are made, and the clouds 
which surround this and other trades 


into this Conference. 


will pass away, and cotton is going to 
be King once more. 


1 


I agree with Colonel Shute that if our 
friends from abroad who are 
in the production of cotton can produce 
cogent and convincing arguments to the 
effect that cotton 1s too 
build up in us, and what is more impor- 


nterested 


cheap and can 


tant in our customers, a practical faith 


on which action can be 


taken—if that 


this World 


Cotton Conference then it is going to do 


is going to be the result 


untold good. In any case we have many 
subjects of common interest which we 
shall do well to 


discuss The great 
international 


value of conferences is 
that we learn to recognize our common 
interest, which we are apt to forget 
when we are all working in watertight 
We forget to know each 


forget each other's point of 


compartments. 
other, we 
view. 


Ex.-Gov. Manning’s Remarks 


Lord Emmott at this point took the 
chair and called upon the ex-Governor 
of South Carolina, the Hon. Richard | 


Manning, whose remarks follow in part: 


My lords, ladies and gentlemen, speak- 
ing for the American delegates I desire 
to state that we are deeply grateful for 
the warm sentiments and cordial greet- 
ings which are accorded to us here. I 
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wish to state that those feelings of cor- 
diality are reciprocated most warmly in 
our hearts 


\A 


\\ have come here not alone for 
pleasure. The results of the great war 
have been disturbing. They have upset 
our usual economic conditions, and 
arising out of those conditions it is now 
no less our duty to solve the problems 
which confront us with the same de- 
termination to see right prevail as it 
was during the great war to see that 
right prevailed throughout the world 
You have alluded, my Lord, to the 
cotton growers of the South. It is my 
vilege, my fortune or misfortune, to 
from that section, and while I do 
not feel that it would be appropriate 


now to enter upon a discussion of the 
various phases of the conditions pre- 
vailing there, I feel that good only can 
come from this Conference if mind 
meets mind in such a way that we come 
to understand each other and the condi- 
tions prevailing. I feel, however, that 
I must say this, that we ask that vou 
will have an open mind in listening to 
the arguments describing the conditions 
ot the cotton growers, and I am satis- 
fied that that sense of justice, that sense 
fair play will prevail in this Con- 
ence and among the English people 


as has always been the case when such 
+ 


atters have been presented to th 
that way 


fer 
I 


in 


You need have no apprehension that 


English manufacturers and spinners will 
not be supplied with this commodity 
which, it is no exaggeration to say. is 
one of the most important in the world. 
We have a vibrant energy, we have con- 
ditior f climate, we have extent of 
territor ind ther« > pract illy no 
limit t what wi in. de n America pro- 
vided it can be done ona profitable, just 
basis It is that only that we ask for. 
It is that onlv that we demand, because 
I say to you gentlemen that the South. 
suffering as she did from the effect of 








the Civil War, taking fifty vears after 


that war to recover her financial strength 



































npared to what it was in 1861. and) now to adopt methods which are more 






























































having passed through periods of de- advanced, more scientific, and which we 
pression, has come out of it in such a_ believe will be more profitable I must 
way that we have come to realize that ask your pardon for this digression, and 
no longer will the crop of American I do not wish to be too serious at the 
cotton be thrown recklessly on the mar- beginning of this Conference. No doubt 

















ket in three months tmmediately after it the problems that confront us will be 
s harvested. serious enough. But I wish to conclude 

Onur financial strength is greater than by saying that we enter into this Con- 
it used to be, and we feel that in the ference with open minds, with a dis- 
marketing of our cotton as well as in position to deal frankly and fairly, and 
the growing f it. we are ready have mind meet mind 













































































Second Business Session 














HE Second Session was held at the Greene Buncan (National Association 
Central Hall, Liverpool, on Mon- of Cotton Manufacturers, Boston, U. S. 


day afternoon, under the presidency of A.) said: Remembering Mr. Coker’'s in 
Lieut. Col. J. J. Shute 


























teresting address at the annual meeting 

Davip R. Coxer, Hartsville, South of the National Association of Cotton 
Carolina, prefaced his paper on “How Manufacturers in Boston, I would like 
can Production best he Increased?” with him to go a little more into detail as to 
the following remarks: Before begin- the price that would satisfy the south- 
ting my paper | wish to supplement the ern farmer as the price for his cotton 
remarks made this morning and to thank not only in the upland district where 
you, Mr. Chairman, and the Lord Mayor fertilizer is largely used and in Texas 
for your sympathetic remarks directed and Mississippi where very little fertil- 




















































































































specially to the growers. I have heard izer is used 
very complimentary remarks about both Mr. Coker: That is very difficult to 
of your speeches this morning do because conditions vary so much in 


Mr. Coker then read his paper which 











different sections. It is a fact that un- 
is printed on another page der present conditions of 
Discussion being invited ALBERT yield pet 
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of the average 
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acre in South Carolina there 
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is no decent living in cotton production 
at the present prices. That may vary 
n the western part of the belt, but they 
make a low yield, not more than one- 
third whereas ours is one-half, and that 
difference would more than off-set the 
cost of the fertilizer and put them on 
the same basis. I have brought out in 
my paper that the tenants, the share- 
croppers as we call them, are now barely 
ekeing out an existence and we have 
nothing in the margin upon which to 
build up a decent civilization and uplift 
these people in education, and we must 
have that. I do not know that this Con- 
ference can do anything to help that sit- 
uation, but we can at least understand 
it, and when prices are levelled up as I 
believe they will be by our own unaided 
efforts in the South, and. with better 
financial conditions, better housing, more 
money and other essentials our New 
England friends will understand better 
the position. I feel that the very high 
prices we have had for the year pre- 
ceding this have caused tremendous 
damage; they have not been good for 
us and they have not been good for the 
world, and if I could have fixed the 
price of cotton myself I would never 
have fixed it as high as it went. 

Hon. RicHarp I. Manninc (Ameri- 
can Cotton Association): I agree en- 
tirely with Mr. Coker’s statement as to 
the cost of producing cotton, but I want 


to throw out to this Conferen 
that with a crop of 13,000,000 ba 
cotton the Government of the 
States census figures show over 2, 
families who are producers of 
That means a little over six bales 
ton to a family on an average. 
with the price of cotton at 12 
which is 60 dollars a bale approxin 
you will see that the greatest incor 
that family is six times sixty, wh 
360 dollars. It is fair to deduct 
fourth of that for rent or for i 
on investment; and it does not 
much figuring to show that whe: 
make that reduction for rent and f 
terest on investment, plus all the 
factors that enter into the maki 
cotton, that, to a family of five, do: 
leave a living wage on a scale that 
mits of the education of the child: 
the family nor of the comforts o} 
family which might be enjoyed ii 
were employed in any other ind 
I throw that out in*a general way 
der that you may understand wha 
conditions are in the South in rega 
the production of cotton and th 
ficulties under which we live. O 
million and a half women who ar 
ployed in industry in the United > 
nearly a million and a quarter ot 
women are employed in the cotton 
of the South by reason of the ne 
of their laboring to support the f: 
and of adding to the salary of the 
and it does not leave them the n 
of hired help that otherwise they \ 
be able to enjoy. I think you cai 
from that what it means to us 
South. 

W. Parker Straw: Will Mr. ‘ 
tell us whether it is possible to 
a crop of anything else but cotton « 
same land in the same year? 


Mr. Coker: No plan has ever 
worked out of employing the lar 
produce cotton and producing an 
crop the same year. In some places 
plant covering crops in the fall and 
them in in the spring to improv: 
land, but that is not a money cro] 
addition to the cost of fertilizer. 


Mr. Straw: How long does it 
to raise a cotton crop? How many ‘ 


Mr. Coxer: If you will allow n 
say so I consider that to be immat 
It has been worked out and it \ 
very much in different sections 0! 
South, but the proposition is that 


have to put a family on the farm 
make a cotton crop and they are wo 


ing there whenever the weather 


permit or whenever the crop requ 


working. So far as they are conc: 
it is a 365 day job, less Sundays, 
they have more or less work to ¢ 


clear it during that period. I think : 
a matter of fact it takes from 7 


150 days to produce a cotton cro} 
takes me longer than that I can a 
you. 

E. B. Orme (British delegate) 
there any great difference in the | 
States in the cost of raising cott: 
between the man who owns land 
works with hard labor and_ the 
who works the land on the tenant 
tem? Is it possible in other wot 
arrive at a price which would satis! 
needs of the tenant farmer that \ 
leave the man who worked the land 
self with hard labour without 
profit, or conversely, if you fix a 
that will leave that man in a posit 
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having a decent return on his capital, 
would that starve the people who worked 
on the other system? 

\ir. Coker: I do not know that I can 
nswer that question very definitely. I 
know that in my section the raising of 
cotton on the wage hand system has 





The Cotton Growers Group of Ameri- 
can Delegates on the Adriatic. Others 
Met the Party in Liverpool 


practically disappeared, and practically 
all the cotton is raised on the share- 
crop system. These share-croppers are 
the most difficult people we have to deal 
with, many of them are natives but a 
considerable portion are white. If they 
could understand that table which I 
have incorporated in my paper I do not 
think any of them would have started 
this year at all. They would have left 
the country if they could have scraped 
the money together to do so. There are 
advances month by month by the land- 
owner, 10 to 15 dollars a month, just 
enough for them to live on, and they are 
hoping that they will have a big crop 
and make something, but they are not 
going to have anything left, and 
they are going to have their year’s work 
for nothing but a bare existence and 
bread and meat to live on. 

\ir. ORME: May we take it that cot- 
ton is raised almost entirely by tenant 
farmers in conjunction with landlords 
and is not raised by men owning land 
as farmers do in England, employing 
weekly hired labor? 

Mr. Coxer: By far the greater por- 
tion of cotton is raised in my section 
that way, and all over the belt. There 
are a large number of small landowners 
who occupy the position of landowner 
and tenant as well, and these are getting 
along better than the tenants. 

Mr. Trevor Troucut (Minister of 
Agriculture, Cairo): I can confirm Mr 
Coker’s remarks. In 1919, when cotton 
prices were up the farmers were making 


£12 an acre profit; in 1920 when prices 
were down they were losing over the 
whole year. They lose on their cotton 


n 


re than they have got on their maize 
and dairying produce. I would like to 
Mr. Coker that steps have been and 
being taken in Egypt for conserving 
quality and yield of the crop. A 


a 


Crop research committee has been 
med and a trained staff has the mat- 
in hand. 


\ Detrcate: Has Mr. Coker taken 
calculation the value of the seed as 
as the value of the yield? 
rk. Coker: That is the entire cal- 
tion, as you will see. 
1— CHAIRMAN: This most interest- 
paper of Mr. Coker’s is in the pos- 
S n of the delegates, and should 
there be any misconception or mistake 
W reference to these papers I would 
that with the exception of the two 
hich Mr. Nasmith has referred, the 
rs of Edward S. Butler and 
s H. Booth, you can get copies 


= 


\f 


of them at the Adelphi Hotel, and they 
are naturally helpful for the discussions 
that should take place at this Confer- 
ence. If I might suggest it the delegates 
might take some opportunity before the 
meeting is held to read through the 
papers which have been so ably drawn 
up by the various contributors to the 
Conference and they could then come to 
the meeting primed with any particular 
point upon which they might wish to 
hear further. 


Development of New Cotton Fields 


The Conference proceeded to the con- 
sideration of a paper under the above 
heading by W. H. Himbury, General 
Manager of the British Cotton Growing 
Associaticn, 

THE CHAIRMAN: This paper on “Cot- 
ton Growing within the British Empire 
is naturally apropos of the subject Mr. 
Coker has just raised. I introduce Mr. 
Himbury to you with very much pleas- 





J. K. Milliken, H. W. Newell, Howard 
L. Whiteley. John Bancroft. John W. 
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ure, as he has been intimately associated 
with British cotton growing. Americans 
naturally are not so much interested in 
this subject as we are but I am certain 
it will be of the greatest interest to them 
to hear a paper from one who has the 
whole business of cotton production in 
the different parts of the British Em 
pire at his fingers’ ends. 

Mr. 
where. 


Himbury’s paper appears else- 

THE CHAIRMAN: I do not think in 
this connection our friends from 
America need be unduly alarmed as yet. 
When we think that in 1914 the spinners 
of the world took for consumption 15,- 
300,000 bales of American cotton, and 
to-day we understand it is estimated 
that the coming crop is to be 7,500,000, 
I do not think that the efforts of the 
British Cotton Growing Association (al- 
though we are very proud of them na- 
turally and are very wishful that they 
should increase) need unduly damp the 
ardour of the producers of cotton in the 


Southern States. As far as we can un- 


derstand it, speaking quite seriously, had~ 


this war not taken place it is quite pos- 
sible that to-day the world might be de- 
manding for consumption a minimum 
crop of 16,000,000 bales of American 
cotton. Therefore the fact of the Brit- 
ish Cotton Growing Association very 
rightly trying to develop other portions 
of the world in the British Empire to 
produce this necessary fibre must surely 
appeal to our friends from America as 
being a very natural thing for the Em- 
pire, being so much dependent on this 
fibre, desiring to do. 

KHASERAO B. JADHAVA (Director of 
Agriculture—Baroda State): Mr. Him- 
bury in his paper has said that the cot- 
ton which is grown is good enough for 


I have been en- 
gaged in growing Indian cotton for 31 
years and I believe Indian cotton is cap- 
able of a great deal of improvement. | 
come from Baroda—Gujarat, an Indian 
State, where cotton has been grown for 
a long time known as Broach cotton. 
Broach being the port of its embarka- 
tion, naturally it received its name from 
that. In Gujarat, and particularly in the 
Broach corner of the district and all 
along that line, there is produced very 
good cotton indeed. Our difficulty there 
has been the want of a proper supply of 
water 
and if 


Lancashire purposes. 


There are no irrigation works, 


these were made in Gujarat, 
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Reception 
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where there are many rivers, I can say 
from experience that very good cotton 
could be grown. 

We have a rainfall of between 35 
inches and 45 inches, ranging from June 
We 
got very good cotton, but in the period 
since 1896 there has been one devastat- 
ing famine and seven bad years on ac- 
count of the scarcity of rainfall. If 
therefore the British Cotton Growing 
Corporation desire to have cotton from 
India I believe the first duty of the Cor- 
poration to be to give those irrigation 
facilities. There are four big rivers, Da 
Tapty, Darmarda, Mahi and Sabarmati, 
besides which there are sites for storing 
water from the monsoons. 

I should like the Corporation to con- 
sider whether it would not advisable 
to utilise Gujarat for growing better 
kinds of cotton. It would be cheaper 
and attended with greater success with 
in a shorter period. The land and 
climatic conditions, including that of 
rainfall, are suited to grow this kind of 
cotton. One reason why I consider the 
staple of cotton grown in Gujarat as 
likely to be good—it used to be much 
better in staple than it is to-day 
is that as we go further North from 
Gujarat there is a diminution of 
rainfall and along with it a di- 
minution of the staple of cotton. If 
therefore the irrigation facilities could 
be provided I think Lancashire could get 
very good cotton from Gujarat, which is 
very well known for its cotton crop. 

This question of irrigation has been 
discussed for very many years I 
brought the point before the Royal Ir- 
rigation Commission in 1901, and also 
before the recent Cotton Commission 
of the Government of India three years 
The policy of local British Gov- 
ernment in India however is not help- 
ful and very little progress is made in 
Gujarat in affording irrigation facilities. 
They seemed to think irrigation was not 
possible in Gujarat. I told them there 
were some very good sections and that 


15th to the beginning of October. 


ago. 


in the upper regions there are very good 
places where water might be stored. | 
have had crops for several years and | 
find that by irrigation you can increase 
the yield by 25 to 30 per cent and also 
improve the staple. By having an irri- 
gation works on those four rivers it is 
quite possible that Lancashire can get 
cotton of the best quality. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Khascrao B. 
hava has been growing 
years, and if any of American 
friends would care to discuss matters 
with him I have no doubt they will find 
it to their interest and advantage. 

An AMERICAN DELEGATE: To what 
extent is the Cotton Growing Associa- 
tion dealing with countries outside the 
British Empire? 

Mr. Himpury: The British Cotton 
Growing Association is only operating 
within the Empire. As regards India 
they have acquired 7,000 acres in the 
Punjaub to carry out an experiment 
which will act as an object lesson, and 
if it is successful the seed grown on the 
farm will be used for distribution in the 
district for the development of good 
cotton. As regards India generally it is 
a big country and a wealthy country, 
and I think we must all look to the In- 
dian Government to bear the cost of any 
great improvement which must 
place in cotton production in India, but 
the new Empire Cotton Growing Cor- 
poration has India before it, and 1 am 
certain that if proper representations 
are made to that Corporation when it 
gets into being it will bring any 
sary pressure to bear on the 
ment to get them to carry out any 
works which would result in th 
ful growing of improved cotton 


Jad 
cotton for 31 
our 


take 


neces 


Govern 


success 


A Detecate: Has the speaker pro 
gressed far enough with his work to 
give an approximate estimate of pro 


ducing cotton by his Corporation: 

Mr. Hrmevury: It is all a question of 
labor. I think we can say we can pro- 
duce cotton and land it in Liverpool at 
a cost of sixpence per pound, but of 
course if the grower can get ninepence 
all the merrier. 

Mr. McConneE.L_: Some of our Amer- 
ican friends may be glad to know some 
details as to the system on which the 
cotton is grown. Before the 
commences we tell the planter what he 
is going to get for the whole of the 
season’s cotton and that price is guaran- 
teed. They get that price for the whole 

f cotton, so that before they 


season 


of their 
plant their seed they know what they 
are going to get for the year’s growth. 

A DetecaTe: Is that estimate ot 
pence per lb. based on native labor? 


SiX- 





& | 


Norway and United States. Mr. March 
at the Left, Mr. Amory on the Right 


Mr. Himpury: It is entirely. 

THE DeELrcATE: What is the length 
of the staple approximately ? 

Mr. Himpury: It varies from about 
1-1/16 inch to 1%, but of course for 
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question 
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guaran 


tt 


ton, and 
itton eco 
with 
other 


remember 


omparison other 
grain he 
that the 
and he has 


and 


rm or any 
must 
gets his land free 
not got any big 
landlord chasing him 
Mr. B. Crapper: I would like to point 
I have seen cotton growing in 
the Soudan, and the Soudan 
the British Cot 
on Growing We 
deeply its development. | 
must tell you that there they grow cot- 
ton on the cx 


taxes to pay no 


and 
babies of the 

Associati n 
nterested in 


operative basis, that is to 
Say a certain portion of the value of the 
the the 
land and the irrigation, another propor 
tion goes to the grower, and another pro- 

to the merchant and the 
those [ 


crop goes to Government for 


ast vcat proportions ol 


worked out in an enormous 
crease—untold wealth to the grower, the 
Soudanese, who in past years had 


poor 
scraped lived on 


in- 


and 
money 


living 
meager sums of 
and | 
acres, 
like 


share I 


tor a very 
In each planta 
tion, 


S000 


am talking of an 

the grower received 
400 British sovere 
the 
wealth for 
This 


quality « the 


thing ens 


products last year—untold 
these ves 
ught the 
cotton that can be grown 
n the Soudan, plus the quantity of 
ton which 
Now not 
but they 
Africa 
those onomik 
conditions may apply to the whole of the 
cotton area of the Soudan, so that the 
} 


11} } ¢ 
ibe a le te receive a more ad¢ 


Soudanese 


because 


nati 


was bri about 


the acre 
these condit 


can be grown to 
only had we 
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Mes pe 
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extremely lave 


ons 
West 


hope 


Uganda, 


and tamia, and | 


1? 


rable er 


native W 
muneration tor his services than 
in the past. | 
will 

THE Cu 
that to our 
tion of 
Empire 
do not 


quate r¢ 


have great hopes that he 


AIRMAN 
Amer 
growing cott 
is not a terrifi ncern, and we 


wish the figure that was quoted 


OH 


are 


as the price per lb. to depress our 
friends from the South or induce them 
to believe that that is the figure that 
certain should be sold at. It is 
an entirely different proposition. It is 
based on fundamentally different facts 
Whether 50, 60 or 70 years hence it will 
be based on the same economic factors 
I do not know; I shall not be here to 
see, but for the 

parallel the two cases of cotton grown 
in the South to a large extent by means 
of white cotton 


crops 


moment you cannot 


and grown in 
Uganda by native labor. 
Lorp Emmott (President of the Con- 
May I just say one word on 
I certainly say that Amer- 
the 
petition in the matter of the cotton 
supply at present being offered by the 
British Cotton Growing 
all law 
those matters is 
That is to 


labor 


ference): 
this subject 


ica need have no fear about com- 


\ssociation, be- 


cause after which governs 


prices in 
understood. 


pretty well 


say the cotton 


crop will in the long run receive the 
price which corresponds to the cost of 
production on farms which are on the 
margin of cultivation. At present I am 
sorry to say that cost is far below what 
it can possibly remain at in the present 
circumstances, and I believe it will be 
thing for all of us when that 
price not only steadies but begins to 
That is when confidence will ap- 
pear again. Orders will be placed which 
at the present moment people profess 
that they never intend to place, and I 
am quite sure any efforts the British 
Cotton Growing Association may make 
will be all to the good in the years to 
come when the present frightful depres- 
sion has passed away, and we shall meet 
again I hope in much more cheering cir- 
cumstances than these. 

The Chairman in concluding the ses- 
sion reminded delegates of the Recep- 
tion to be given by the Lord Mayor and 
i-ady Mayoress at the Town Hall. 


a good 


go up. 


Third Business Session 


HE conference resumed on 
resumed on Tuesday morning, 
June 14, at the Central Hall, Liverpool. 
J. H. Clegg, vice president of the Liv- 
Cotton Association, presided 


erpool 
ver a large delegates 


was 


attendance of 
Universal Standards for American Cotton 


The first 
William R 
ment of Agriculture, 
‘Universal Standards 
Cotton,” which 


by 


paper presented was by 
Meadows, of the Depart- 
Washington, 


for American 
is printed elsewhere. 


on 


Discussion Animated 


The discussion of this paper was 
very animated, the representatives of 
the Liverpool Cotton Associations 
standing firmly for the Liverpool stan- 
dards. Those participating and their 
remarks follow in part: 

J. H. Ziecrer (Liverpool Cotton As- 
sociation): I think this conference 
will unanimous that a uniform set 
of standards for the world is desirable. 
I do not think there will be any differ- 
ence of opinion, looking at the matter 
impartially and judicially, that that is 
is a very desirable thing, but I am afraid 
that after we reach this point there may 
be some diversity of feeling. There are 
difficulties attending the adoption of a 
universal standard which perhaps do not 
present themselves to all sections of 
this immediately The 
merit of the Liverpool standards is this, 
that they are time honored, which is, I 
think, a very great point. | 
lieve that they have 

The next ion 
being which all kinds of cot- 
ton is gathered from all the prox 
tf the United States, they are 
concentrated here, with the 
the I iverpor l expert 1s, to 


nd to 


Second ( None | 


be 


conterence 


do not be- 


ever been altered 


quest is this: Liverpool 
a point at 
lucing 
all 
that 
it mildly, 
think in his k1 


areas 
result 


put 


edge of the various staples we get from 
America Therefor I think | 
merchant that 
cations for arranging 
n which the world’s 


should be run 


may 
claim as a we 
have certain qualit 


the 


cotton 


standards 
} 


usiness 


1m™ 
up 


Supposing that we were t 
idea that the American 
make up certain 


[he same ffic 


adopt the 
should 


world. 


on our of the Atlantic t 
Me adk Ws has de S« ril ¢ d 


side 

as having arisen 
Atlantic should 
] and to 


urseives 


We 


pe sted 


on his side of the 
have to keep 


post Europe as to the changes that have 
taken place, and that would be a very 
difficult thing to do. 

I was surprised to hear Mr. Meadows 
say that many shippers did not know 
the standards they have to conform to. 
I think that explains some of the diffi- 
culties we have experienced during the 
last twelve ot eighteen months. But 
surely it is the duty of any man who 
puts his name to a contract to see that 
he knows the basis of the contract. 

It would take a long time to get a 
new set of standards so thoroughly into 
the minds of all Europe and of the 
arbitrators committee men here in 
Lancashire. The fact that 6,000,000 bales, 
one-half the American cotton crop, 
comes under review before the Liver- 
pool arbitration committee is in itself a 
very good argument in favor of the time 
honored standards of the Liverpool Cot- 
ton Association remaining the standards 
and becoming the standards 
of the world. 

I submit that that is the right line to 
adopt, and I hope that our very good 
friends here will see the advisability of 
falling into agreement. 

Epwin S. Butter (New Orleans Cot- 
ton Exchange): On behalf of the 
American shipper I would like to throw 
some light on Mr. Meadows’ statement 
that of the shippers possibly do 
not ship up to contract owing to the 
fact that they are not familiar with the 
Liverpool standards. The reason is that 
the Liverpool standard is very difficult 
to obtain in America. Besides it is 
rather expensive, whereas the American 
Government standards are very cheap 
and very easy to obtain. 

E. F. Bususy (Liverpool Cotton As- 
sociation): The Liverpool standards 
are the basis of our market 
which has been in existence for genera- 
tions. We tamper with that. 
Many cases have come before the Eng- 
lish Law and they form 
precedents should destroy all 
we were to alter our 
think that would be a 
we were to adopt the 
Washington standard. 

Further, 
selling cotton for three to five years 
ahead. At what time in that period 
would it be possible to make the change 
on the Liverpool market, into which 
these 6,000,000 bales Mr. Ziegler has re- 


and 


universal 


some 


‘futures ” 
cannot 


Courts of 

We 
those precedents if 
standards, and | 
fatal objection t 


we have all lately been 


ferred to come? I do not see how 
could bridge the gap. Although I a 
it would be desirable to have a 

versal standard, I think it could on] 
on the basis of our present standard 

A. S. Hannay (Liverpool Cotton 
change): Americans say, “We wis 
universal standard.” Mr. Meadows c 
here in 1914, and the result of his con 
sations here and of Mr. Arthur Smi 
conversations in Washington were 
we came to the conclusion that the | 
erpool standards as they then exis: 
and still exist were identical with 
standards which Mr. Meadows brou: 
over. We therefore had two sets 
standards, but they were _ ident 
standards, and I think that is as far 
we can get. So long as the authorit 
upon this side of the Atlantic and : 
authorities on the other side of 
Atlantic keep in touch with each ot! 
and do not alter those standards 
course they require to be renewed but 
should be seen that the renewal is c 
rect), I think that is as far as we 
get. 

In the 1913 conference the exchang 
ot New York and New Orleans agr¢ 
with us here that there should be 
universal standard and that it shou 
be the Liverpool standard ,and th 
Liverpool should keep the standards. 
believe it is quite true that the standar 
do not mean exactly what they meant 
when they were first made, but the 
standards are the same. 


American Delegates of the Machinery 
Group. Left to Right—E. Kent Swift, 
J. J. Smith, E. A. Rusden, E. A. 
Rusden, Jr., E. H. Marble, H. W. 
Butterworth, W. F. Stimpson 


Middling American was adopted 
Liverpool seventy or eighty years ag 
and called Middling because it was ap- 
proximately the middle grade of the 
crop. Recently in Liverpool when mak- 
ing new futures contracts we recognized 
that the Americans had improved their 
grading of cotton, so much so that our 
standard of Fully Middling was more 
correctly the middle grade of the cro 
But we did not change our standards 
We altered our contracts but we left the 
and agreed to trade on Full 
There is an example of th 
not changing the standards 
have a record in Liverpool of 
enty years of standards bein 

kept, rencwed but neve 


standards 
Middling 
necessity of 
We 
least se 
carefully 
changed. 
In 1913 we in common with the Ne 
York Cotton Exchange and New O: 
leans Cotton Exchange thought cotto: 
exchanges and not governments ought 
to make standards. We still think s 
on this side of the pond, but I adm 
that looking back over those years sinc 
1914 Washington has been more power 
ful and imposed its standard upon tl 
hundreds and hundreds of shippit 
points in America to a greater extent 
than either New York or New Orlean 
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‘ton exchanges combined could have 
ione, oad therefore I have no quarrel 
with the fact of the Government having 
nterfc'cd in this respect. I believe 
the Government has interfered and 
reated standards, and I believe the 
South are shipping by them, but there 


is one point in Mr. Meadows’ paper. He 

cites that those were ultimately 
They became legally effective 
1915 and have remained unchanged 





The American Members of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Insurance. 
Left to Right—-C. H. Mather, Hon. 
Richard Manning, W. I. Bullard, 
P. B. Alberti, H. G. Lord, L. K. Cone, 
R. S. Hecht 


er since. I want to ask Mr. Meadows 

that is the case. 

\lr. Meapows: - Washington has made 
ery effort to keep the standards un- 
hanged since their original promulga- 
tion in 1915. Nevertheless, occasion- 
lly we make errors in sending out a 
set of standards; it is in human nature 

err, but we do claim greater uni- 
formity since the sets of standards were 
sent out than was the case with those 


f any other bodies have sent out. 


E. B. Orme (Liverpool Cotton As- 
sociation) : I take it from Mr. Meadows’ 
paper that the great object he wishes to 
attain is to get a universal standard, 
ne which will designate a grade all the 
world over equally. 1 should like to 
ask Mr. Meadows if that is so whether 
he could not accomplish his object by 
accepting the Liverpool standard, and 
with the help of the Liverpool Cotton 
\ssociation, with their co-operation, the 
United States Government could not 

t out standards equalling the Liver- 
tandards, which could be com- 
pared at intervals of three or six months 
4s they wished with our reserve stand- 


Why should we not come together on 
the basis of the Liverpool standard, 
which Mr, Ziegler has shown would be 
xtrem 


y difficult to change, in Europe 
all events? Why should not they 
those standards and bring the 
in and the Liverpool standards 
ly together? Liverpool is the 

for Europe with authority to 
there should not be any change, 
id Washington being the authority for 
\met could say, “ This is the world 
stand It is exactly equal to the 

ery standard, and you have our 
guarar until we give you one 
tice that that standard shall not 





M1 ,pows: In 1908 the Govern- 
tblished permissive standards 
and in 1913 you established 
sent out what we called in- 
standards of American cot- 
irriving at the present stand- 
permissive standards and the 
nternational standards were 
side and made to harmonize 
could. In other words the 
ssive standards in the United 


States were made to conform to the 
Liverpool standards at that time as 
nearly as we could make them. When 
agreement was reached in America we 
brought a copy of the standards over 
here to present to you to receive the ap- 
proval of all your committees. 

Now Mr. Orme has laid down as fair 
a suggestion as I could make. I have 
tried to be fair. (‘ Hear, hear.) His 
suggestion is that we have got two 
standards, Liverpool and American, let 
us lay them side by side and see if we 
cannot make a perfect standard out of 
the two. 

I am willing to leave this to a com- 
mittee to work out, and if the Liverpool 
standard is better I do not see why the 
Department of Agriculture should not 
accept that. I will recommend to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, whose servant 
] am, to adopt the best standard that 
can be made. If Liverpool shows the 
same spirit of concession that the De- 
partment of Agriculture is willing to 
make we should be able to come to an 
agreement, and if it is found we have a 
better standard you might be equally 
liberal and say: “ We will take that as 
the basis of agreement.” Once agreement 
is reached the Department will be willing 
to consult once a year or two years or as 
often as may be necessary to hold these 
standards in line, because we feel sure 
that a consultation at least every two 
years will be necessary if both Liverpool 
and the Department of Agriculture is 
not to go astray in the making up of 
the standard. 

Mr. Orme: I think Mr. Meadows 
may have rather misunderstood me. | 
did not imply that Liverpool would 
change its standard. I said we would 
offer every facility to the American 
Government to make standards which 
would be exactly equal to the Liverpool 
standards, and every facility to the 
American Government to keep them 
equal. 

Financing American Cotton for European 
Use 

The next paper was “ Financing 
American Cotton for European Use,” 
by Willis H. Booth, of the Guaranty 
Trust Co., of New York. Mr. Booth 
was not present and his paper was read 
by J. A. Terrace. 

Sir James Hope Simpson: This paper 
conveys a very clear picture of the 
difficulty that growers of the South 
are up against, and a picture, 
of the difficulty America is 
up against in trving to trade with 
impoverished countries of Europe. We 
have found that same difficulty here. 
We have no Hedge Bill to fall back 
upon, but we have two methods with 
which we have tried or are trying to do 
our share in exporting to the impover- 
ished countries. 

The first method is that referred to 
by the writer of the paper, the Ter 
Meulen scheme. If the Ter Meulen 
scheme is to function and become really 
an important instrument in the resus- 
citation of Europe, and to react in a 
beneficial way it has got to be sup- 
ported, and it will not only have to be 
supported by the business men, and by 
the banks, and especially by the banks 
in showing readiness to make advances, 
hut also supported by the League of 
Nations, because that is the supreme au- 
thority which will watch over the in- 
terests of the bondholders. I think this 
is a good opportunity of trying to ad- 
vocate, through this great Congress, 
that the world shall support that well- 


clear 
too, 


thought-out scheme, which, after all, is 
the only scheme at present that holds 
the field. There is going on in this 
country a determined effort to seize 
every opportunity of selling goods to 
the impoverished countries, and devising 
means of getting back the money, and | 
suggest to America that, while she 
should use her Hedge Bill and the Ter 
Meulen scheme when it operates, they 
should not neglect in the meantime every 
opportunity of selling their cotton under 
special conditions as regards reimburse- 
ment in dollars. 

M. GeEorGIUS 
Cotoniera 


Mytius (Association 
Italiana, Milan): I have 
listened with great interest to the paper 
of Mr. Booth, and I know that, as he 
has been to Italy more than once, he 
has studied the question of reimburse- 
ment for cotton accurately. 1 am not 
speaking of long-term credits, but 
credit for three and six months; and ] 
notice that our American friends are 
always turning round the same point, 
finding the same difficulties to extend 
these credits for this short period. |] 
had to study the methods recently in 
connection with American bankers, and 
I found that the conditions were al 
ways too burdensome to be accepted 

I daresay we have been spoilt by the 
English bankers. 
our cotton 


They used to finance 
before the war, when the 
purchases were made in pounds sterling. 
Since the price has been changed to 
dollars we have to depend upon Italian 
banks which have their agents in New 
York, and on American banks, and what 
we ask is three months’ credit extended 
occasionally to six months. I tind very 
often the securities they are asking are 
too heavy. In the last few weeks I have 
met with examples in which the Ameri- 
can bankers were asking, besides the 
signature of the spinner and the signa- 
ture of the Italian banker, also a protit 
on the difference in the exchange. Sup- 
posing that at the moment I was sign- 
ing a bill the dollar was at 30 lire, but 
the moment it was to be paid it had 
gone down to 20, half of the profits 
would go to the American bank, whilst, 
on the other hand, if the exchange got 
worse, all the burden was on the spin- 
ner. We spinners found it was too 
heavy, and we prefer not to buy cotton 
from those sellers on these conditions. 

I think that the American bankers 
should find a way of being satisfied 
with the security of the spinners and of 
the banker who endorses the _ bills 
These two signatures should be enough 
for short-term credits of three and six 


months, and they should not ask for 
more securities and collaterals, or the 
payment of differences when the firms 


are sound and the bankers are well 
appreciated in New York. 
S. R. Hecut (Hibernia Bank and 


(rust Co., New Orleans): I feel that 
some answer should perhaps be made, 
on behalf of American bankers, to the 
point which has just been raised by 
the gentleman from Italy. The Ameri- 
can bankers know from past experience 





Bowling in the Green at Southport 


that, not only are the large spinners 
with whom they have been dealing good, 
but they also know that Italian bankers 
and bankers in other countries are good 


But the average American banker is 


very far removed from the scene oi 
European activities, and what he fears 
is the political risk. We all read in 


the newspapers about political disturb 
ances, and it is quite a natural feeling 
that the banker in the South, and, fo1 
that matter, even in the State of New 
York, should feel that the amount of 
paper that he can Carry, in 
best Italian banks for instance, is 
limited. The same applies to any other 
banking institution in any other coun 
try. 

I do not 


even the 


believe that it is at all a 
wanting additional 
profit, but, on the contrary, a question 


question of any 
of wanting as much protection as he 
can get against this political risk. Ili 
some plan of working out an insurance 
scheme, not so much against the com 
mercial failure of a spinner, or the fail 
ure of a bank, but failure due to politi- 
cal conditions neither the 
ner nor the banker will be able 
trol—if we could get some such assur- 
that I think the 
\merica would be 


which spin 


to con 
ance as bankers of 
ready and quick to 
do a great deal of financing which they 
are not now willing to do. 


Fourth Business Session 


HE fourth session was held on 
Tuesday afternoon in the Central 
Hall, under the presidency of Mr. E. B 
Orme, vice president of the World 
Cotton Conference. 
Sir Drummond Fraser's paper on In- 
ternational Credits was the first 
presented. 


paper 


Sir Drummond Fraser supplemented 
his paper with the following observa- 
tions: 

What is wanted is the foundation and 
development of a lasting trade resumed 
at the earliest possible moment under 


normal conditions. We have at our 
disposal a scheme which, if put into 
operation on a large or even a uwni- 


. el ae ae SR as 
versal scale, could provide a reservoir 


of credit which can be tapped when- 


ever the The idea is 
to collect certain specific assets in each 
country which are to be valued on a 
gold basis and against which bonds are 
to be issued. These bonds are to be in 
the hands of the governments of the 
countries to which the 
but whenever a 


necessity arises. 


assets belong, 
national of a country 
obtains credit for the purchase of cot 
ton abroad, he borrows from his gov 
ernment on his private securities a num- 
ber of bonds, which will stand as col- 
lateral security for the 


needed credits 


Supposing, for instance, an American 


cotton exporter wishes to resume his 
pre-war trade relations with a firm in 
an impoverished country of Europs 


which is not in the position to pay for 
shipment against documents, he 


have to that 


would 


request firm to borrow 


99) 
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ment sufficient Ter 
represent a col- 

to satisiy the Ameri- 
whom the bonds would 





W. Irvinc BuLttarp (National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers, U. S. 
\.) The point Sir James brings up 


n connection with an insurance of some 
kind of the various points that are 
added or subtracted to the “basis” in 
\merica is covered by a term or phrase 
we have called “ passing the buck.” May 
| suggest we might possibly refer this 
ntricate question to the insurance un- 
derwriters No doubt they can find 
ways and means for protecting us 
against the vacillation the margin. 
| am going to recommend to my friends 

\merica that we adopt your paper 
as a guide, as we adopted you when you 
ame over to America as guide, philos- 


pher and frien¢ 


PROFESSOR Topp With regard tc 


hedging, that is very important ut 
there is one point analogous t that I 
would like to ask Sir James’ opinion 
about. Might it not help if you were to 
have in this country a separate contract 

long staple cotton. I know that is 
in extremely difficult question, but 

ething the same kind has been 
done lately in Alexandria in introduc- 
ng a double contract for Uppers and 


Would it not be of great 


on this question to have a separate 


Sakellarides 


he Ip 


contract for long staple cotton, say 1% 
inch and above. It might help to bridge 
the gulf. 

J. Atkinson’ (Insurance Associa- 
tion): I do not know of any particular 
department of insurance which would 
take care of this difficulty with regard to 


the basis.” I do not think it is fire 
insurance, it is hardly life insurance. 


It may be an accident and I am afraid 


shall have to leave it at that. 
Sir J Hore Simpson: I do not 
think I see any solution of that question. 

With regard to insurance of the 
* [| am not prepared to add in- 
hanking profession, but 
| cannot help feeling that there might 
be something in it. It might be possible 
various men in the cotton mar- 
lay their heads together and, to 
some scheme of mutual pro- 
against undue rise or fall of 
might be devised. I drop that 
do not know whether it 
consideration, but there 
indemnity arrangements in 


arious other 


we 


{MES 


ASSIS, 


urance to my 


for the 
ket to 
see whether 


tection 


*“ basis 
suggestion. ] 
is worthy of 
are mutual 
businesses, and it is con- 
that a scheme of that kind 
devised in the Liverpool and 
York markets of mutual benefit to 
“ountries. 


ceivable 
might be 


both 


Opening of Manchester Meetings 


16, the World 


moved forward 


Thursday, 
otton (4 


O N June 
( 


onterence 


to Manchester, and the series of meet- 
ings commenced in the Free Trade 
Hall \t the outset the delegates were 


the the 


and Lord Colwyn 


cordially welcomed to 
Lord Mayor 

\ppropriate 
I’. Holroyd for 


city by 


were given by 
Yorkshire manufactur- 


responses 


ers, R. A. Worswick for Lancashire, 
Hon. J. McEwan Hunter of Queens- 
land, John Syz, 


President International 
Cotton f 


countries, Johr 


Spinners, for 


E. Rousmaniere for the United States 
and Lord Emmott for the Conference. 
Mr. Rousmaniere alluded fittingly to 
the great sustained in the death 
of Sir Herbert Dixon, the first presi- 
dent of the Conference arid who was 
deeply interested in it. Also to the en- 
forced absence of Mr. Callaway, whose 
health did not permit his attendance 
The large hall was filled and great 
interest and cordiality manifested by 
Manchester people present in large 


loss 


the 


numbers personally welcome their 
Visitors trom overseas. 


Fifth Business Session 
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tings to friends Suggest 
reserve stocks 
plentiful, as Joseph 
Egypt. 

FULLER CALLAWAY.” 

Yarn and Cloth Contracts 

John Taylor, Solicitor, Manchester 
resented his paper on “Yarn and Cloth 


wmiiiat 
umuilate¢ 





The Manchester Royal Exchange 


will be found 
The followi: 


Contracts.” This 
where in this issue. 
cussion ensued: 

T. F. Tattersatt (Fine Cotto: 
ners): I do not think any of 
put too much importance on any 


tion of cotton contracts. For tl 
20 years I have never sold a 


without finishing date in the cor 
As a rule my finishing date has be 
months, sometimes twelve mon 
large contracts, and I can say 
never had any difficulty with cust 
at home or abroad with the cor 
W. Martuer (Nelson): In my « 


ence quality is the thing that caus 

disputes that I have had any cont 
with, and how would Mr. Taylor n 
regards his contract? 


Most 


as 


Rt. 
Alderman Wm. Kay 





think is bought as “Quality as b 
or something of that kind, and 
there is a dispute about the qual 
wrangling is whether it is as goo: 
used to be. 
J. W. McConnett I should 
express own experience of the 
ading in the crisis through 
we have been passing as regards 
breach of contract 
1 ] e the ire almost ni 
s is Our own business 
The honorable dealings 
s and the manufacturers 
s during the time of ex 
S s worthy of the highest 
t] at a time when busines 
s admittedly are in th 
hi ndition 
Py ssor Topp: I would like 
estion, whether his suge 


limit might not be s 


rented by a clause providing f 
mum monthly delivery, t 
essary elasticity in the execut 
ntract, and providing that 
minimum were not taken up the « 
it should be paid for at 
market rates instead of contract 
THomas W. Stocum (New Yor! 
tional Association of Cotton Ma 
turers): I wish to say a word 


Mr. 7: 


read it 


preciation with regard to 
most excellent paper. I 


ver on the steamer and it is 1 
ts way back to New York. The 
tion of quality is a very serious o1 


us, and I hope something may be 
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Hon. Lord Mayor of Manchester, 





jester, 
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the lines suggested in this valuable 
iper. 
Mr. Taytor, replying to discussion, 
id: Mr. Mather mentioned one point 
hich is a very difficult one, the ques- 
n of quality, “quality as before,” “ac- 
rding to pattern,” “according to num- 

” T have not time to deal with that 
s morning. It is a difficulty a lot of 


u are faced with because you make 


cloth according to certain particu- 
rs, and then when the next 
mes along you follow the pattern or 
imber. Perhaps in course of time the 
th has not been quite in accordance 
th the contract. You are in difficulties 
‘ause the question is this, the cloth 
1 are now supplying complied with 
contract when it complied with the 
ttern, but the pattern does not com- 
with the contract. There ought to 
more definite terms used. “Quality 


order 


as before,” “quality according to pat- 
terns” are very unsatisfactory terms and 
will lead to litigation, especially when 
patterns are not kept, as they often are 
not. I have had many arbitrations when 
the question in dispute has been whether 
the pattern produced was the one in 
question. I do not propose to deal with 
any other question but the one of Pro- 
fessor Todd. 
forms I provide for a minimum quan- 
tity each month. I agree if you put 
an end to the contract in six months the 
deliveries may be reasonably offered for 
the six months. It is only fair, because 
otherwise you might have the bulk of 
the deliveries in the last week. 

The paper on “Humidity and Ventila- 
tion in Cotton Weaving Sheds,” by Mr. 
Frank Scudder, 
later session, owing to lateness of the 
hour. 


was deferred until a 


Sixth Business Session 


F OR the purposes of business sessions 
the Conference was divided into two 
‘tions in the afternoon. 


The first met in the small ballroom 

the Midland Hotel under the Chair- 
manship of R. Worsick, Vice President 
' the Federation of Master Cotton 
Spinners Associations Limited. 


William Howarth of the Fine Cotton 
Spinners and Doublers Association pre- 
sented his paper on “Chaacteristics of 
Cotton required by the Spinners, and 
Present Defects in Raw Material.” Mr. 
Howarth is a gentleman very well 
known. in the cotton trade of Lanca- 
shire, 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. 
Thomas Higham (Bolton, Federation of 
Master Cotton Spinners) said: In a 
Conference like this one the idea is 
to find the evil and apply the remedy. 
I should like to mention that whereas 
formerly we used to be very free from 
nep in the Sakellarides which we Egyp- 
tian spinners have had to use largely, 

late we have been troubled with the 
nep. Another thing is that our ma- 
chinery has not been specially adapted 
for the length of fibre that is given to 
is. One other point I should like to 
sce investigated thoroughly is with re- 
gard to the jute. That has not only been 

ause of annoyance but has been very 
detrimental both to the goods we have 
to produce and to our relationships with 
our workpeople. I have been hammer- 
at this question for a number of 
years and I shall hammer at it until 
s extinguished. I am pleased to see 
some friends from Egypt here, and I 
hope they will take note of what I say. 
li a man buying yarn cannot get what 
he wants he goes elsewhere, but we 
take Egyptian cotton are not in 
position. The growth of Sakella- 
s has been so great in the last few 
rs that we have ‘been compelled to 
it. With regard to the jute ques- 

I have been out to Egypt and have 

the assistance of merchants and 
finers but it took me a long time to 
the cause of the trouble: What 
' say I hope may be investigated. This 

‘omes along in the small bags from 
ellaheen or ginner and is brought 
merchant who presses it into the 

The fellaheen takes his knife and 

the jute at every-loop, owing to the 

ilty of pulling it out, and it is no 
eration to say that this will split 

tp into <thousands -of pieces just like 


asbestos. My suggestion is that cotton 
twine should be used, as if it were 
it would not have the same influence 
in passing through as the jute has. We 
are using thee best Sakellarides cotton 
and my friends say “Why don’t you 
buy some better cotton?” We buy the 


I think in one of my 


States, Africa and the West Indies, 
which are grown under conditions of 
varying rainfall. If you take a cotton 
grown at St. Vincent, where the rain- 
fall is fairly uniform and the cotton 
plant never suffers much from lack ot 
water, you will find a remarkably uni- 
form cotton is produced. I have myself 
bred out a cotton where over 90 per 
cent. of the fibres were over 90 m.m 
in length, which is approaching the two 
inch length 

When this cotton was grown about 
40 miles away on a small island where 


severe droughts alternate with rain, this 
cotton produced a small number of short 
ibres and could not be classified as un 
form Therefore, th nist will 
ever be able ot ntee such ey 
ness of cotton as the speaker ped 
he will neve ] ¢ ver 
the fac hat a d ht « iting at a 
critical period of growth will luc 
practically a short and uneven length 


It was established by Dr. Balls in Egypt 
that a certain amount of irregularity 
in length was constitutional, but 
of those irrigated countries will ulti- 
mately produce a staple better adapted 
to the spinners’ use than cotton grown 
in countries with natural rainfall rather 
than irrigation. 
Now as to “nep.” 


some 


It has been pointed 
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best money can buy. In 1917 we took 
tests owing to trouble we had with the 
operatives. Therc was 50 per cent. of the 
ends that came on the spindle point 
caused by this jute. In 1918 we had 
again 50 per cent. and 1919 and 1920 40 
per cent. That is for every hundred 
ends that come down,-.and that is not 
counting the jute that stands behind 
the trellis wire on the mule. We can- 
not pick it out and it passes through. 
It is a loss in production, a loss finan- 
cially, and it is the greatest worry we 
have had in the Bolton district with 
the cotton operatives. 

Dr. Hartanp (Cotton Research As- 
sociation, West Indies): It behooves 
me to discuss from the botanical point 
of view how far botanical research 
may ultimately give to the spinner 
what he requires. It is necessary to 
say that in a.case such as Egypt where 
irrigation is worked, the ultimate types 
of cotton grown will always be much 
more even in length than cotton which 
comes from countries like the- United 


out that some of the earlier types of 
Egyptian cotton were relatively free 
from nep, whereas Sakellarides is char- 
acterized as neppy. It is very difficult 
to track down this matter of nep, be- 
cause it is not present in un-ginned 
cotton. If you take the cotton direct 
from the. boll there is no nep in it. 
Nep develops when it is ginned and in 
subsequent processes, so that it is very 
hard for the botanist to deal with nep, 
but we have a certain amount of evi- 
dence that nep is to some extent a 
matter of constitution and in some cases 
also a matter of the place where the 
cotton is grown. Some places will pro- 
duce neppy cotton on account of the 
variation in rainfall. 

Mr. HowartuH said: I agree when 
a new typé comes on to the market it 
does not get good support. The rea- 
do not know how it will finish, 
and the spinner and manufacturer have 
to keep those points in mind when buy- 
ing cotton for a particular class of 
goods they have to tender to the-werld. 


son iS we 


Until they find. out, a cotton of 
length may be coarser 
which it is superseding and it will not 
give the same results It will have 
different characteristics tn its travel 
through the mill, and until we know it 
meets the need_of the 
it Cannot carry 


even 


than the type 


world obv ously 
its full commencial value. 
Perseverance has to be the instinct and 
quality of those who set out to produc 
new cottons. 


oO 


But may I emphasize that spinners 


do not want new cottons. Our friend 
from Egypt tells us that if he takes 
10 lbs. of cotton, segregates it and plants 
it in different districts they get ten 
vpes. What they have to do in Egypt 
S keep to pure types, sift them, keep 
lifferent qualities in different districts 
ind tender to us things even in 

rar as length is concerned, fineness is 
oncerned and finishing quality n 
erned. Those are the things which ap- 


Cotton Yarns Used by Hosiery 
This paper was submitted to tl S 

sion by Professor William Davis, M.A., 

University College, Nottingham 


Trade 


Interesting Discussion 
Tuomas HicHAM (Bolton): I have 
had very much pleasure listening to 
Mr. .Davis, and I have made a few 
notes in case times come bad and we 
need to go into hosiery yarns. There 
is one part of the paper my intelligence 
does not grasp and it is that in which 
he speaks of a process of carding being 
generally preferred to that of combing. 
The latter part of the extract from the 
paper is a contradiction to the former. 
Does it convey to the Conference that 
that statement needs some qualification? 
I think from a spinner’s point of view 
what Mr. Davis wants is a yarn that 
we spinners call cozey yarn; that is 
when a certain number of fibres stand 
out, so that when it is put into the fe« 
ing machine it will fill in the interstices 
of the cloth. Is that what your mean- 
ing is? 

Proressor Davis: Yes. 

Mr. HicHAM: The other point I wish 
to refer to is that you have greater 
difficulty with unwoven yarn and nep 
Let me tell you as a spinner that | 
think nep is the cause of a lot of break- 
age of the varn such as has brought 
you into requisition in the work of ad- 
judication and arbitration. What you 
want in the knitting trade is a combed 
yarn free from all impurities, even in 
staple, regular in count, and you will 
get a yarn for the knitting machine 
which will make a more perfect gar- 
ment. 

Proressor Davis: The point I re- 
ferred to was that in the knitting trade 
the kind of yarn we want is one in 
respect of which I was thinking more 
particularly of the woolen side. It is 
one which is neither combed in the 
orthodox sense nor carded in the or- 
thodox sense. In carding we usually 
associate with it projecting material. In 
combing we usually associate it with 
fibres combed straight out. The knit- 
ting yarn is a.combination of the two, 
the internal fibres to be combed straight, 
and the short projecting material is 
what we require for the surface. 

Development of Textile Machinery 
.This paper by Mr. Arthur J. Holt, 
of Messrs. Platt Brdés. & Co., Ltd., Old- 
ham, was presented and discussed 

Mr. Crompton: With regard to the 
spinning on -the—bare—spindle,. many of 
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AMOSKEAG MFG. CO. 


MANCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


JARVIS, LOOMIS & BOUCHER, Agents 
34 Thomas Street 
New York 


VIEW OF THE AMOSKEAG MILLS ON EAST BANK OF MERRIMACK RIVER 


LOOMS 24,400 Pounds of Cotton Consumed per annum 54,600,000 
SPINDLES 670,000 Pounds of Wool Consumed per annum _ 15,300,000 
EMPLOYEES 16,500 Yards of Cloth Woven per annum 258,930,360 


GINGHAMS: AFC, Utility, Three Star, Seersuckers, Staple, Bookfold Chambray, 
Hampshire Fine Gingham, 27 and 32 in. wide 


CHAMBRAYS: 19000 Range, Invincible Suiting, Romper Cloth, 32 in. wide 


COTTON FLANNELS (Fancy): 1921, Smyrna, 26 and 27 in. wide 
1701, 1501, 1301, 1101, 36 in. wide 


COTTON FLANNELS (Plain): Daisy, Fleecedown, Iris, Tunis, 1921, Panola, Trinada, 
Ponceta, Tacuna, Pamela, 25 and 27 in. wide 
2601, 2701, 2801, 32 in. wide 
Daisy, Fleecedown, Domet, 1501, 901, 1101, 36 in. 
wide 


TICKINGS, DENIMS, OLIVE DRAB TWILL, MUSLINS, LANGDON G. B. and 
LANGDON 76, GRAY GOODS, SEAMLESS BAGS, TOWELING 


WORSTED GOODS: 
Vigereaux Mixtures Poplins Panamas Knitting Yarns 
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are interested in seeing in to-day’s 
aily Dispatch,” dealing with the latest 
velopments, an account which says 
t somebody is spinning 175’s and the 
fing and everything can be done just 
as conveniently as it can in the ordinary 
mule. I do not know whether Mr. Holt 
has had his attention drawn to that or 
not. I do not know if it is an accom- 
plished fact, but evidently it is from 
somebody who knows what he is talk- 
ne about, and we hope it will be suc- 
cessful. I am sure Mr. Holt is not 
prejudiced in favor of the mule and 
would be just as glad to receive orders 
f ring frames or ring mills as he 
would be for the mules. 
\ir. Kerroot (China): I may say as 
as the eastern working of cotton 
mills is concerned the question of spin- 
ning on the bare spindle does not com- 
mend itself for the reason that Dr. 
Holt mentioned of making too much 
hard waste. Wherever you have juvenile 
and inefficient adult labor it is always 
against anything that requires delicate 
operation, and in my mills in China I 
personally have had to reduce the 
nount of waste made in the weaving 
section principally, by discarding even 
the weft ring frame and wind from the 
bobbin, so that I can get a uniform 
length and a much longer length than 
is otherwise obtainable, especially work- 
ing day and night as we do in the East. 
We can obtain a much longer length 
by winding and making a separate oper- 
ation of it. I think as far as the east- 
ern mills are concerned it is a bygone 
question about putting in the weft ring 
Irames. 
| have seen this ring frame which has 
been mentioned this afternoon and I 
doubt very much its spinning on the 
bare spindle. It does the work very 
efficiently but it would have to be in the 
hands of very efficient operatives to be 
successful. I have studied the matter 
very closely to see whether there would 
be some advantage gained in having 
this new system, but I have come to the 
conclusion as far as we are concerned 
China it is utterly out of the question. 
We have not sufficiently taken notice 
the waste question in the past, but 
us in the East where we have very 
inefficient labor it is a very vital matter 
to keep down waste. The supervision 
in the night is more lax, the people 
are inclined to sleep, and therefore you 
have to eliminate all those operations 
where it is possible for them to make 
waste. I studied the question in Ger- 
many in 1909, because we in China were 
losing a lot of money and having to sell 
o1 by-products to Germany which 


+ 


were afterwards returned to us in the 
shape of blankets, very cheap blankets. 
The results of my investigations were 
such that I put down a big waste mill. 
| had an object in view in that I did 
not want anything to go out of the 
mills in manufacture, and I achieved my 
object. I got it put up just before the 
\ and in different ways, by means 


three or four systems of working 
he waste; we are practically self- 
( ined from the raw cotton to the 
manufactured article. It has been very 
profitable, and I think manufacturers in 
country would be well advised to 
der and study this matter of waste 
Products. 

resolution of thanks to Mr. Holt 
his paper was carried with acclam- 


Hort: I thank you for your cor- 
ote of thanks, which I extremely 


appreciate and I should like to say 
a word or two. I am _ wnot con- 
demning the weft ring frame as a prin- 
ciple. I saw in the “ Dispatch” an arti- 
cle by people who have invented the ring 
frame, and I happened to know some- 
thing about that ring frame, and I cer- 
tainly could not say publicly anything to 
its detriment. It is for all of us to 
examine the thing thoroughly and not 
come to a decision over one ring frame 
or two, or even a great many, or you 
may be let down. What you want to do 
is to try it over a practical preparation 
or two. 
Additional Session 

A second afternoon business session 
was held under the presidency of John 
Syz, president, International Federation 
of Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers. 

“Comparative Statistics of the 
tile Industry,” was the 
paper by Dr. Melvin T. Copeland, Bu- 
reau of Business Research, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass., U. S. A. 


Tex- 
subject of a 


have data which is constantly before us 
and which is got out in the scientific 
way in which Mr. Copeland has got it 
out. My only trouble with the informa- 
tion is that it is too late. If we could 
have had those statistics at an earlier 
date I think many of us would have been 
in a position to have acted rather differ- 
ently from the way we did act. There 
is no doubt that the slump which began 
in Japan was immediately reflected in 
America, and gradually extended to the 
other markets of the world, and the 
influence of prices in Shanghai have in 
a roundabout way an influence on the 
prices in India. Due allowance, of 
course, has to be made for all the par- 
ticular conditions, but the underlying 
causes are practically the same, and if 
immediate advices of the position of 
prices in these big cotton centers of the 
world were promptly availabie for all 
those who had to make up their minds 
how to act I think that a very great sav- 
ing of and a much 


loss very greater 





Manchester Town Hall 


In the absence of Dr. 
paper was taken as read. 

Another paper was presented, “ Re- 
search Problems of World Import,” by 
Dr. A. W. Crossley, Director of the 
British Cotton Industry Research Asso- 
ciation. In the absence of the author, it 
was not read. 


Copeland the 


Discussion of Dr. Copeland’s Paper 


Mr. Hewitr (Calico Printers Associa- 
tion): There is no doubt that the in- 
fluence of prices of one market of the 
world has a very direct and immediate 
effect upon the prices in another market 
of the world, and, of course, Has an 
enormous effect on the whole industrial 
position. As we are at the present time 
in the world and with the struggle going 
on between various views as to the real 
basis for industrial progress, it is of 
vital importance that those who have the 
guidance of industry should have the 


best information they can in order to 
forecast their movements. This can 
never be an exact science, but it can 


become a much more exact science if we 


degree of efficiency in the capitalistic 
method would have resulted. There- 
fore, I think that this meeting should 
say very emphatically that they approve 
of the work which Mr. Copeland is do- 
ing, and that every assistance should be 
given to make this work more effective 
by perhaps covering a larger area, and 
also more effective by the returns being 
made quicker than they are at present. 

Discussion of Dr. Crossley’s Paper 

In the discussion of Dr. Crossley’s 
paper, F. S. Blanchard, of the Cotton 
Research Co., America, said: 

Speaking on behalf of the American 
representatives who are interested in the 
question of research we would like to 
heartily endorse Dr. Crossley’s views as 
expressed in his paper. 
great many things 
such as a special 


There are a 
which are private, 
finish to a piece of 
cloth, yet it would be for the good 
of the industry in the long run, 
and for the good of science, to arrive 
at some basis for the exchange of scien- 
tific data between scientists in all parts 
of the world interested in the textile 


industry. We cannot agree upon the ex- 
We all know 
private. But there 
are a great many problems we can agree 
upon. We hope that the attitude that 
Dr. Crossley has put so well in his 
paper will be the attitude that will be 
generally accepted more and more in the 
different countries of the 

E. H. Marste, United States: I be- 
lieve that some three-quarters of all the 
dealings in tire fabrics in the States 
are based upon the standards which have 
been set up after careful research by the 
American Society for Testing Materials 
Questions that arise have 


change of many problems 


many matters are 


world. 


been almost 
always settled by referring to the stan 
dards which have been adopted by that 
society. It is done in our country al 
most wholly by private individuals, and 
has been carried on by the 
Society for 


American 
Testing Materials We 
are going further and taking up several 
of the other fabrics. We decided, first 
to take up the standard fabrics; 
thing that everybody knew Research 
work is going on now in Massachusetts 
in some of our schools, in some of the 
research laboratories, and some by pri 
vate individuals in laboratories. The 
results are most valuable. There is a 
report which will be published late this 
fall on “ Tolerances of Tire 


some 


Fabrics.” 


Reporting Cotton Crops 


“The Possibilities of Exact Report- 
ing and Forecasting of the Cotton 
Crops,” was the subject of a paper by 


Dr. W. Lawrence Balls, Sc. D., M. A., 
Fine ‘Cotton Spinners’ and Doublers’ 
Association, Ltd., Manchester. 

In the discussion which followed Pro 
fessor Todd said in part: I should like 
to ask how far Professor Balls thinks 
the applicability of these questions would 
be effected under conditions different 
from Egypt, say as for America, where 
the weather plays such an extraordinary 
effect on the return of the crop. Amer- 
ica began at the beginning of the year 
with a_ bad report, justified by bad 
weather conditions. During the year, ow 
ing to change of weather conditions, it 
picked up most astonishingly, and was 
very nearly saved, and then for another 
two months it broke again, and seemed 
to be ruined, but at the end it bucked up 
again and the final result was an ex- 
traordinarily good crop, considering the 
previous history of the season. Would 
conditions like that, which are so utterly 
different from the conditions in Egypt 
at all affect the accuracy of such fore- 
casting methods, and, secondly, where 
you have insect pests in regard to a 
large part of the yield of the crop? 
Take, for example, the boll weevil in 
America. 

Lorp Emmotrr—Are there Americans 
who could throw any light on the atti- 
tude of America in regard to this ques- 
tion? Having regard to Professor 
Balls’ point, I think they might be of 
great value in forecasting the American 
crop 

Mr. Prior (America)—I read Dr. 
Balls’ paper with a great deal of inter- 
est. If you count the blooms on a stalk 
of cotton that does not mean that that 
bloom, after a heavy weevil infestation 
will produce cotton, for the simple rea- 
son that even if the bloom has fallen off 
the square is frequently punctured. In 
fact, a large percentage of the squares 
are punctured after the first occasion, 
and even the large bolls, with four locks 
in them, practically fully matured bolls 
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Tomlinson, Chairman of Manchester 
Committee, 











Tomlinson. 




















Balls’ own words, I asked him 
regard to the 
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We take the average of those plants, and 
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I noticed frequently 
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like to know from Dr. Balls if 
that is a practicable plan. There seem: 
to be some difference of opinion as to 
whether the spinners would be inclined 
mation to the pro- 
the producers ot 
requested to furnish to the 


would 


to give the same infor 
[ that 


1 ‘ +4 


ucers Of Ce mn 
are 


consumers. 


Mr. StorEy—It may be of interest to 
Say that in Egypt 1 the last year or 
wo there have en two advances in 
the matter of crop estimation since Dr 
Balls time In the first place we are 
hoping this y« to have the whol 

the crop Egypt estimated on 

re definite plan than has been donc 

n tl as he whole count is divided 
to sections, from each of which the 
average crop W ll be cal ulated at the 
me of the first picking. The first picking 
will be actually measured from a num- 
ber of stalks, and the second picking at 
the same time will be estimated. That, 
of course, will introduce a personal fac 
tor of which Dr. Balls has spoken. It 
eliminates it from the first picking. The 


first picking is a matter of measurement 
and the statisticians of the Physical De- 
partment at some detail into 
the method of calculating the average, 
so that the figure for the first picking 
should be an accurate measurement of 
the crop. 


have gone 


Dr. HARLAND, Fresident Cotton Indus- 
try Research Association, Manchester— 
1 think it would be interesting to men- 
tion some of the difficulties likely to be 
met with in countries where cotton is 
grown under rain conditions rather than 
irrigated conditions. In the United 
States under rainfall conditions you 
have an initial period of fairly low tem- 
peratures. You have not got regular de- 
temperatures at all. Your 
weather varies from cold to warm, and 
the rate of growth of your plants varies 
to a very much more considerable ex- 
tent than it does in tropical countries, 
and since the rate of your flowering de- 
pends mainly upon the rate of growth of 
the stem of the cotton plant any abnor- 
mal variations from year to year would 
tend to influence very largely the inci- 
dence of the time at which your flow- 
ering and ripening takes place. 


gress of 


Some work was done in the Mississippi 
station. They do not appear to vary 
so much from the normal rates as one 
might expect, and judging from personal 
experience as to the behavior in flower- 
ing and fruiting I should say that this 
method would be entirely practicable in 
the United States, particularly in the ir- 


rigated section of Arizona and Cali- 
fornia. But other difficulties one 
would have to face would be the enor- 
mous variety of cottons grown in the 
United States. Some cottons are very 
early in maturing and some are late. 
Dr. Batts (replying to the discus- 
sion): Dr. Harland has raised the point 


that in a more varied climate, or rather 
in a climate which was less constant than 
his pet climate was in St. Vincent the 
method would possibly be more difficult 
to apply. Therein I agree. It would be 
more difficult to aply in the sense that 
have to get a larger number 
the area to get a true 
sample ave You will observe that 
although it rather difficult it 
was very much more worth doing, be- 
cause there is a certain amount of mon- 
otony about these crop behaviors from 


vou woul 
of samples over 
race 


was more 


vear to vear compared with Egypt or the 
West Indies. There is plenty of variety, 
but there is far more variety in yout 
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countries compared with the cotton 
belt of the United States. So that al- 
though it is rather more difficult to do 
it in an erratic climate it is very much 
more worth doing. Under the same 
heading, the two difficulties that Dr. 
Harland raised about using different 
varieties, and pieces of land of different 
fertility, I do not think that comes into 
the practical difficulty of the case at all. 
[hat is simply covered by drawing a 
larger number of samples than you 
would in the case of a couutry where 
the whole was under a uniform 
crop or a uniform soil, if such a country 
existed. I have not complicated the 
question from the point of view of get- 
ting yields for different varieties sepa- 
rately but from the point of view of 
the yield, say. Of the United 
States crop it is immaterial whether, as 
far 


area 


getting 


concerned, 
whether it was all Sea Island or whether 


as a mere figure is 
it was all short staple upland; as long as 
you have taken your observations of 
what cotton was growing over the area 
concerned that is all you need. The 
other method to which Dr. Harland re- 
ferred, which is his own development 
along these lines, I can certify is an 
extremely useful one, and the two 
things as a point of fact work hand in 
hand. That carries me back to Mr. 
Heap’s question about taking detailed 
figures for an area, and using that as 
the basis for calculating your percentage 
of the crop, the report figure indicated. 
That, I agree, is done. It is a very good 
thing to do, an excellent thing, because 
again it substitutes actual observation 
fo. mere opinion, and you will find in a 
publication by Professor Moore, to 
which I referred and again in an enquiry 
which was made for the Indian Govern- 
ment, a very detailed account of the 
way in which that percentage figure is 
arrived at. But what I want to get at 
is, excellent though it is to take samples 
of the crop, to get an idea of it on a 
given area, it is a very much more ex- 
cellent thing to do that day after day. 


The flowering is the thing of funda- 
mental interest to the man who is at- 
tempting to draw out forecasts, and is 
studying the crop either from a purely 
scientific point of view, or from an in- 
dustrial and commercial point of view; 
but directly the utilitarian figure which 
you require is actually the number of 
bolls ripening on the plants, and that of 
course is the resultant of everything that 
happens, the weevils, the pink boll worm 
or whatever attacks the bolls. 

I want to emphasize here that all that 
the method does is to record and to re- 
port what the plant itself has done up to 
date. You can draw your inferences as 
to what is going to happen to-morrow, or 
next week, or next month if you please. 
It simply records the bare facts of the 
situation as accurately as is humanly 
possible, and it is weak there in that it 
does not record the human element, the 
transport difficulties and the commercial 
troubles which ensue, the labor 
difficulties in packing which may ensue 
between the actual appearance of a ripe 
boll on the plant ready for the picker 
and the ginning of that boll in the gins. 
But, of course, the fatter part of the 
story is pretty well covered in any case 


by the ginning reports 


may 


(A vote of 
accorded Dr 


hanks was unanimously 


Balls for his paper 


Special Session 


Following the conclusion of this 


ces- 








sion a special session was held to « 
sider the paper on “ Humidity and Ve: 
tilation in Cotton Weaving Sheds 
Frank Scudder. F. A. Hargreay 
Chairman of the Cotton 
and Manufacturers Association, p: 
sided. 


Spinn 


THe CHAIRMAN; The next paper 
this that prepared 
Frank Scudder on “ Humidity and Ver 
tilation in Cotton Weaving Sheds.” 
Scudder is a Fellow of the Chem 
Society of London, a Fellow of the I: 
stitute of Chemistry Great Brita 
and Ireland, and has contributed scie1 
tific articles to the Chemical Society ar 
Thorp’s Standary Dictionary of Appli 
Chemistry. 


session 1S 


of 


He has made a special study of 
question of artificial humidity in c 
ton weaving sheds, and his paper a 
diagrams are extremely valuable 
those interested in the subject. 


The matter is of particular interest t 
the cotton manufacturers of this cou 
try, because for years past there h: 
been a persistent agitation by tl 
weavers’ representatives for the tot: 
abolition of steaming in cotton wea 
ing sheds. I have always understo 
that throughout the world where cotto: 
is woven that artificial humidity is used 
and that in only a few countries is ther 
any legal limit and even where limite 
the amount allowed is largely in exces 
of what is now permitted in thi 
country. 


Mr. Scudder’s paper was then read i: 
abstract. 

Discussion on Mr. Scudder’s Paper 

Russet, B. Lowe (National As 
sociation of Cotton Manufacturers, U.S 








John Syz, Vice-President International 


Federation of Spinners, Delegat: 
from Switzerland and Chairman 
the Research Committee 


on 


A.): It is evident that in England t! 
steaming system is the one most e! 
ployed. In the United States the stea: 
ing system is used very little. We 
what you have described as the air < 
water system, and recently the air a 
water system has been helped out wit! 
regulating system, the regulator shutt 
off the air and the water after the sl 
reaches a certain humidity. If the s! 
drops the regulator automatically of 
and it begins to work again. Weh 
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ays understood humidity was not a 
reat problem with you here because of 

dampness. .A shed round about 60 
what we feel is satisfactory; 75 and 
8, which is the humidity you show in 
me cases, we would feel was rather 
» high for our class of work. Of 
urse that does not apply to all work, 
ut the steaming system has practically 
sappeared from the United States. 
here are no laws as regards the heat- 
ng and humidity of sheds. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Is there any stand- 
rd for carbonic acid in your country? 

Mr. Lowe: No, not that I know of. 
Chere are tests which the State Govern- 
ments make once in a while to see what 
he conditions of the mills are, and those 
generally have been so satisfactory that 
there is no law. The mills are usually 
very well ventilated, and if they fall be- 
low a certain standard of sanitation the 
State inspector is supposed to report it. 
A. G. Duncan (National Association 
»f Cotton Manufacturers, U. S. A.): 
You might be interested in a new sys- 
tem of humidity which has been intro- 
duced in America. I went through a 
mill about a month before I came here 
n which the windows are double win- 
dows and hermetically sealed, and the 
air is used over and over again. It is 
irawn down to the basement and passed 
through water and robbed of its im- 
purities, and humidified to any degree 
required, and it is then forced back to 
the mill again. The mill is practically 
nclosed. Most of our weaving sheds 
have also spinning, and consequently the 
humidity is introduced into the spinning 
and card rooms as well as the weaving 
ooms, and by using the air over and 





Col. Stearns Taking an Observation 


again it can be kept in a proper 
lition of humidity. In continuation 
the remarks of Mr. Lowe, our fac- 
inspections vary greatly in different 
es. Some of our inspection systems 
much more drastic than others, but 
ll say in general the factory in- 
r would have the right to correct 
make you change any conditions 
h were unsanitary \lthough there 
arbonic test on our books the in- 
would have the right to change 
system which was unsatisfactory 
unsanitary. 
ScupperR: Does the 


carbonic acid tests? 


inspector 


Mr. Duncan: I do not know, it is the 
first I have heard of it. 

Mr. Kerroot (China): Respecting the 
system of humidification mentioned, I 
may say many of the mills in Lanca- 
shire have that system, but what | would 
like to ask the author of this paper is 
whether he knows of any good system 
whereby you can reduce the heat of a 
weaving shed or of a spinning mill to 
say 20 degrees below the atmosphere 
outside. I have had many years’ expe- 
rience in China and we have three 
months in the year there which are 
really very troublesome. Many times 
we have a temperature around 106 in the 
shade, and still we get after the sun is 
down tremendous condensation during 
the night. I have seen often, although 
we have had a temperature outside of 
106, we have had to close all the win- 
dows in the rooms and put in steam to 
evaporate the moisture or take away the 
humidity, because it has been really im- 
possible to carry on. It has been a ques- 
tion of getting rid of humidity and going 
round with dusters and French chalk 
to obtain any satisfaction at all. I have 
been studying this question, and as far 
as humidifying is concerned we have 
got a system of air and water which is 
fairly satisfac.ory. I have had it work- 
ing for several years and we find we 
obtain the right amount of humidity in 
our weaving sheds. It is not so much a 
question of humidity in a spinning mill; 
the thing is how to de-humidify, and 
that is where I come up against it every 
time. I have been appealing to engineers 
to study the matter to obtain some satis- 
factory system of de-humidification. If 
we could reduce the temperature and 
the humidity we could get a tremen- 
dously greater production in our mills, 
and I would rather if possible Mr. 
Scudder would give us some informa- 
tion on this matter. 

Joun Taytor (Blackburn): The old 
system of steaming has come back into 
use during the last few years. It is one 
with a one-inch pipe covered with non- 
conducting composition and with a little 
jet and tap that you can have on each 
four looms, and by that system you can 
get fairly equal distribution of humidity. 
In the event of one portion of the shed 
being all right you can close the hu- 
midity off in that part. In damp weather 
when you do not need the humidity you 
can shut these taps off in those parts 
of the shed where you are not requiring 
it. 

The reason that the old system of 
steam jets has come back again has been 
in consequence of the constant agitations 
of the workpeople for the total abolition 
of steaming. 

You notice from the paper the dif- 
ferent Acts which have been passed 
from time to time, which have brought 
about a system of humidifying which 
have been beneficial to the employer and 
workpeople. In the old days there was 
certainly too much steam blown off ina 
primitive way and this was not condu- 
cive to good working or the health of 
the workpeople. Now owing to these 
constant agitations the employers have 
put in the steam jets because it was the 


cheapest system, but they do not know 


how soon it might be totally abolished 
I think for a spinning mill, ring spin- 
nig or mule spinning, the system of 


atomized water is far the best, as you 
can reduce the temperature of those 
rooms. I have known the temperaturé 
of ring spinning mills brought down ten 


( 
degrees by atomized water and ventila- 


t For weaving | do not know if that 
S S VS wuse yj would 
have one ot these water atomizers 

50 looms, and you get local condi- 

s underneath the atomizer, and it 

es not get properly distributed over 


the whole of the shed. 

Mr. JoHN Grey (Cotton Spinners and 
facturers’ Association): There 
never was a time when at any rate the 
Lancashire Cotton operatives needed to 
realize more the importance of this sub- 
ject to their own well-being, dependent 
as it is upon the well-being of the in- 
dustry in which they are employed, and 
[ am sure we are very grateful to Mr. 
Scudder for having given us this paper 
and brought before the Conference a 
subject of great importance to every 
country represented here. To no coun- 
try however is it more important than 
to England. There was a time in the 
past when Lancashire had two advan- 
tages over practically every other com- 
peting country in its process of manu- 
facture of cotton goods. 





' 
Viant 


The first advantage was on account of 
its highly specialized organization it had 
the pick of the cotton crops of the 
world, and we were able to secure in a 
large measure the best staple and leave 
the rest to the competing countries of 
the world. In addition to that we had 
the atmosphere and the climate that pe- 
culiarly lent itself to the successful 
spinning and weaving of cotton fabrics. 
Now the first advantage has in a large 
measure passed away. The cotton crop 
is passed on to us after our American 
friends have had their first pick of it, 
and then the other question of atmos- 
pheric advantage is now in a measure 
largely neutralized by the mechanical 
systems which are in vogue in every 
mill in the world, whereby you can 
create an atmosphere that is closely re- 
lated to the indigenous atmosphere in 
which the cotton is grown, and which 
it really requires for its successful 
manipulation 

Now there has been in Lancashire and 
still is a great deal of prejudice against 
the system of introducing artificial hu- 
midity into weaving sheds and spinning 
mills, but I believe that it is absolutely 
essential and never more so than it is 
going to be during the next few years 
that you should have these artificial aids 
to the successful manipulation of your 
bric. We all know that every indus- 
ry of the world has been disorganized 
by the war and the industry of growing 
cotton has been as much disorganized 
probably as most industries, and cer- 
tainly more than most agricultural in- 


dustries. 


f- 
a 


\s a consequence you are not 
going to have for many years to come 
the same selection of good staple and 
good graded cotton that you had befor« 
the war took place and before the con- 
ditions were so upset as they are now 
Therefore there is bound to be for many 
years a greater competition for a lim- 
ted amount of staple cotton, and con- 
sequently there is going to be a larger 
amount of poor staple cotton to be dis- 
tributed amongst spinners and manufac- 
turers of the world, and if that cotton 
is not good enough to be worked and 
worked easily under ordinary atmos- 
pheric conditions that exist without me- 
hanical aid, then mechanical aid will 

é f necessity to be applied; and 
nly those countries which can success 
fully apply it in my opinion will be suc- 

ee 





in their manufa 


this persistent agitation against the 


introd ind us 

ity in wing sheds SS 
in Lancashire it would n c tl egin- 
ning of tl dechit \lanchester’s 
Staple industry There can es 
tion that at th yeginning ving 


lack of knowledge, the system was con 
siderably abused, but tl 


lat argument can- 
not be brought against the system or the 
industry today. I contend that a well 
ventilated and humidified shed is a 
healthier shed from the operative’s point 


of view than a dry shed. 


The question of many of the cloths 





W. Irving Bullard, Joint Treasurer of 
World Cotton Conference 


we manufacture today, heavily sized 
goods and so on, comes in, and it would 
be utterly impossible to get the finish 
of the cloth which the natives desire 
without the aid of steam or artificial 
humidity I believe with Mr. Scudder 
if there is any point beyond which you 
zot your wet bulb temperature to the 
stage of being uncomfortable and harm 
ful to health, action would be justified, 
but that point only arises in this coun 
try during three or four of the h 
test months of the year. 

My experience teaches me, however, 
that our greatest difficulties in weaving 
in Lancashire are not during the hot 
test months of the year but during the 
the late 
months of winter, when you have the 


early months of spring or 


severe East winds and the sharp kill 
ing frosts that play such havoc with 
your cotton fabric. It is particularly 
it these times that we find artificial hu- 
idity is beneficial to cotton weaving 
and where we believe it is beneficial t 
the health of the operatives as well 
Under the conditions which the 


Home 
Office imposes and the regulations you 
have to ccenform to, you have a con 
stantly changing atmosphere, you have 
a relatively low percentage of carbon 
dioxide in the atmosphere, and you get 
what is also more healthy to the oper 
atives by the constant changing—you get 
a movement of atmosphere which it has 
been demonstrated over and over again 
is helpful to people working in closed 
and confined places 

Mr. ArtHUR Foster (Preston) : When 
we were in America two years ago | 
isited many of the cotton mills of th 
South and saw there that they had 


some cases crude methods and in other 
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World 


ises the most up-to-date methods for 
umidifying their sheds. We found that 
ey were humidifying their sheds up 
saturation point. I enquired from 
he management and they informed me 
hat their experience was that the health 
i the operatives was distinctly better 
ith the highly humidfied sheds than 
hen it was reduced to relative humid- 
ty. Their line of reasoning so far as 
could understand was this, that in the 
rier sheds, owing to the extreme heat 
hich they were used to, it drew out 
rom the operatives the natural humid- 
ty of the operative’s body to create 
more humidity in the shed, and there- 
‘re created to some extent a feeling of 
exhaustion in the operatives. If there 
are any of our American delegates from 
the Southern States I should be glad 
' they would to some extent carry for- 
ward that argument, because it is not 
ur experience in this country. 
lhere can be no doubt that in Lan- 
ishire we cannot weave certain kinds 
f cloth without humidity, and we as 
employers are anxious not only from 
our own standpoint but also from the 
standpoint of the operatives that that pe- 
culiar trade should be retained in this 
ountry. We know perfectly well that 
in other countries where they have no 
restrictions they will be only too pleased 
take from Lancashire that portion of 
the trade which we have so successfully 
carried on for many years, but I take it 
that it is the province of the Government 
to weigh up in their minds and in their 
deliberations the pros and cons of the 
whole of this system. If it is detri- 
mental to the operatives and they can 
prove it they can take it that we as em- 
ployers are perfectly willing that that 
section of our trade shall be scrapped. 
We have no wish that our trade shall 
be built up on the sufferings of the op- 
eratives. 
But we contend that this trade of ours 
s not detrimental to the health of the 
operatives. There has never been a 
single fact brought forward by the op- 
eratives or those speaking against hu- 
midity of sheds which has in any way 
answered the proposition which we have 
put forward, and I say without hesita- 
tion that in our experience, from all the 
facts which we as employers through 
ir various organizations have been able 
gather together, there is no truth at 
all in the statement that the operative’s 
alth suffers, providing the humidity is 


it into the sheds under proper con- 
litions., 


RusseELL B. Lowe: There is one other 
nt I should like to mention and that 
the amount of steam which will es- 
pe from a three-quarter inch opening 
iring the year. It runs into very big 
ures. The water and air systems are 
run at very small horse power; 
ir or five horse power per year would 
‘bably equal about a_ three-quarter 
h opening in a weaving shed. In 
her words I think the steam system 
s thrown out in the United States 
gely on account of the excessive cost. 
W. B. Levert (Converters’ Associa- 
n, U. S. A.): I do not think our sys- 
n is materially different to what Mr. 
we and Mr. Duncan have described. 
lhe average consumption is about the 
same as has been already described. 
Mr. Duncan: Though not connected 
at present with a Southern mill I was 
some ten years ago. The climate in the 
uth in the summer time is nearly hu- 
mid and I know it was the custom at 
our mill to run our ventilating fans for 


Now 


“For 
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humidification during the extreme hot 
weather, and I can speak from certain 
knowledge that we could reduce the tem- 
perature of the mill 15 degrees below 
the outside temperature. It was the 
custom of the families to take the noon- 
day meals in the mill because it was 
more comfortable than outside. 

S. L. Groom (Carrier Engineer- 
ing Co.): I should like to say that by 
means of using a spray humidifier in 
conjunction with a fan it is quite pos- 
sible to give answers to both those ques- 
tions in Mr. Scudder’s paper. His ques- 
tion was, was it possible to maintain 
70 relative humidity and at the same 
time an inside wet bulb of 74, which 
corresponds with an bulb of 
about 8&2. 

Mr. Scupper: Your apparatus would 
be equal to giving humidity of 74 and 
wet bulb not exceeding 70. 

Mr. Groom: Of course you must re- 
member as a fundamental that the tem- 


outside 


perature your body feels is the wet bulb. 

Mr. ScupperR: Quite. It is upon that 
fact that the Government fixed max- 
imum 75 wet bulb, but I am only put- 
ting it to you as a manufacturer of hu- 
midifying plant whether you can bring 
the wet bulb to 70 degrees and give 74 
per cent humidity. 

Mr. Groom: You certainly cannot 
bring the dry bulb much under anything 
below the outside dry bulb, but you can 
get the humidity conditions the Gov- 
ernment permits with a fairly low in- 
side wet bulb. 

Mr. Scupper: The discomfort and ob- 
jections are reached when the wet bulb 
above 75. I want if possible to 
for manufacturers a humidifying 
plant by which they can undertake dur- 
ing the three or four hottest months of 
the year to obtain a wet bulb reading of 
not more than 70. We must have a line 
of safety. Seventy-five is the legal limit 
but manufacturers may ask for 70. 


rises 


get 


Seventh Business Session 


The proceedings on Friday, June 
17, were held in the Town Hall, Man- 
chester. The chair was occupied by 
T. N. Grant, Chairman of the Allied 
Trades Association. 

The paper “ Preparation of Cloth 
for Finishing” by S. H. Higgins, 
Bleachers’ Association, Ltd., and 
Andrew Hodge, Calico Printers’ As- 





Col. Shute on Manchester Canal Trip 


sociation, Ltd., was first read and dis- 
cussion followed. 
Discussion of Vital Points 

C. Pickstone: (The Employers’ 
Federation of Dyers and Fnishers). 
many have an 
advocate of closer co-operation and 
co-ordination of the processes in 
order that we may attain the ultimate 
result we desire. Goods come to us, 
colored woven goods principally, and 
the majority of them are not to go 
through any process except finishing. 
When we get the goods we have diffi- 
culty many times, owing to the prep- 
aration of these before they 
come into our hands, in achieving the 
finish that is desired. I will give you 
an illustration. Some years ago a 
gentleman came to me with a cloth, and 
asked me if it was possible to imitate it. 
It was a mercerized cloth, and he wanted 
to imitate it without mercerizing. I said 
“T could give you a tolerably good 
imitation of the cloth provided you 
would allow me to have a talk with 
your spinner, or dyer and sizer.” He 
was rather astonished. He was a 
bluff East Lancashire man, and he 
said “ What dost to want that for?” 
I explained to him. He said, “ Well, 
it sounds all right; I will do it.” So 
we had a conference together and the 
result was that the cloth was estab- 
lished, and from that day to this we 
are continuously and the manfacturer 
is continually, having repeats upon 


years J been 


goods 


that cloth, and if I say we 
have done hundreds of thousands of 
that cloth since that time it just gives 
you an illustration of what co-oper- 
ation means. I plead, gentlemen, for 
close co-operation on every process in 
order to enable us to achieve the re- 
sult we desire to attain in the finished 


were to 


product; for more intercourse be- 
tween one section and the other, 
from the spinning to the finished 
article. When we get that it will be 


a great benefit to the industry gener- 
ally. 

J. W. Mantey: (America). I 
am a little nervous about address- 
ing you on this subject, but the paper 
which was presented for discussion 
has opened up so many thoughts to 
my mind that I would like to go a 
little further in trying to build up 
some of the points that have arisen in 
connection with it. Before the meet- 


ing, I talked with Mr. Hodge, and 
asked him some questions with re- 
gard to the method of examination 


that was used here. In our own case, 
the bulk of our goods come to the 
finishers from what you generally call 
merchants. We call them converters. 
We buy the goods from the grey 
mills through brokers largely. They 
do not see the goods themselves, and 
they ship the goods to the finishers. 
We make a cursory examination of 
the grey goods when they come into 
our hands, and if we find they are a 
dark pattern, or dirty pattern we 
usually refer to the converter so that 
he will be aware of the fact that these 
goods will not come out in as good 
a condition as he probably expected 
of them. Some of our converting 
friends ask to have an examination 
made of the goods before we process 
them. Speaking for my own com- 
pany we have a form on which we 
make that report, and call attention 
to the various things in the cloth, 
both from a weaving and from a cot- 
ton standpoint or a chemical stand- 
point, which we feel would cause 
some difficulty in giving a good re- 
sult. I asked Mr. Hodge if a similar 
report was used here, and he advised 
me that some of the plants had such 
a form. The point I wanted to bring 
out was this. If there is a uniform 
form adopted here, or a form that is 
generally used, I believe that we as 
finishers in America would be very 
glad indeed to tie up with some such 


form. A great many of the goods we 
receive are American manufacture 
There are others of course manutac- 


tured on this side. Nevertheless, the 
influence we could bring to bear on 
our own manufacturers over there, 
working in conjunction with the 
policy that was used here, might have 
a tendency to influence the 
facturers to work further with the 
idea of helping the finisher. In our 
own country, if we call attention to 
some grey goods that we believe, if we 


manu- 


processed them, will not come out en- 
tirely satisfactory, the general answer 
that is given to us is “ Well, we will ship 
the goods to Bill Jones. Bill Jones may 
be our competitor, and our next door 


neighbor, and the goods are shipped over 


from us to Bill Jones and unless 
we advise him we find difficulty in 
the goods he may _ process’ them, 
and get into trouble by not being 
aware of the fact there was some 
fault in the goods. We have had 
a great deal of experience with 
the subject Mr. Higgins touched 


damaged goods 
through faulty selvedges. Invariably 
the finisher is compelled to pay tor 
such damage. It is difficult 
thing for us to convince the converte! 
that that fault is that 
exist in the goods. 
Advocates Advisory Board 
Coming over on the boat some of the 
finishers the 
whether it would not be possible 
us in America, by united action of the 
form advisory 


upon of | selvedges, 


a Very 


one does not 


discussed proposition 


tor 
finishers, to some 
board, so that these disputed points 
with grey goods could be discussed 
and presented to the manufacturer not 
bv individuals but with the full force 
of the Association in an honest effort 
and have the condition im- 
Touching again on the 
am reminded of 
line ot 


to try 
proved 
ject of selvedging, I 
an instance. With a 
goods we had extreme trouble with the 
selvedges breaking. We explained to 
the agents of the mills what we be- 
lieved was the trouble with the goods, 
but they felt there was nothing to be 
done to improve them. The 
were shipped from our plant to an- 
other, and they had similar trouble. 
Finally, as the result of joint action of 
the two plants we went at the matter 
thoroughly and earnestly. The manu- 
facturers finally informed us they 
thought the trouble the sel- 
vedge, and they are able to manufac- 
ture now without breaks. By 
certed action of the two finishers this 


sub- 


certain 


goods 


was in 
con 


result was achieved, and if we could go 
further, and have an Advisory Board, 
or Zoard speaking for all the 
finishers, where the grey goods wert 
in question, then we hope that our 
friends the converters and the manu- 
facturers would feel there is no malice, 
that the individual finisher is not try- 
ing to avoid his own responsibility by 
calling attention to any defect that 
exists, and that it would be realized 
that by concerted effort of all a sub- 
stantial improvement would be mad 

Mr. Lomax: I rise to support the 
plea for closer co-operation between 
the various sections of the industry. | 
do so with the idea of putting before 
you a still further reason why 
ought to have this co-operation. I 
represent the yarn dyers. Many of 
us yarn dyers supply yarns that are 
dyed with colors fast to bleaching. 
The manufacturer weaves the yarn in- 


some 


we 
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they wil 
li f t \ | { ook 
ss of tl ositio It 
t wt irn dvers have found 
t r three bleachers who have never 
sp the cloth. We are giving the 
preference to these, and we are preju- 
dicing all the other bleachers. It is an 


unfair position for the other bleachers 
to be in, merely because we have had 
l leachers 
l 


ited experience with ) 


| 

There are on this platform bleachers, 
d they have found that certain dy 
ers and colorists are giving them no 
trouble, and they say to the merchant 
Compel your manufacturer to send 
dyers” to the disad- 
vantage of the other yarn dyers. You 


to such yarr 


see we are drifting into an unfair po- 
| lack of co-opera- 


et us have closer co-operation, 


sition y for the 


tror | 
L1O i 


imp 


and then there will be greater fairness 


all round. 
Remedy for Bad Selvedges 


JoHN BANCROFT (America) I rise 
to attempt to give the members pres- 
ent some information, if I possibly 
can, regarding this question of the dif- 
ficulties you seem to experience in 
selvedges and bleaching 


vo | was what we call the “ Boss 


Forty years 


Finisher” in our finishing plant, and 
bad selvedges was one of the first dif- 
ficulties that I encountered. We were 
finishing at that time light cloths of 
plain construction, finished principally 
lor making shades \fter 
hands they had to be 

stretched glue sized, 


window 
eaving out 
rather mduly 


Consequently, impertect 


vedge were very important Wi 
ippened to be not only finishers but 
W VC! Ss nt rs and WCecave:rs, ind we 


id a better opportunity than most 


n s have of being able to cor 
ect some of the troubles mentioned 
ihe results of our experiments have 

n adopted in many of our mills and 

ive had very little trouble wit] 
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be rather a surprise to 
be present, in rela- she int 
an impertection. 
the finishing room it is simply folded 
over by the finishing room inspector, 
and in that way all the inspections 
accord. 
dyeing and bleaching, since it has 
been difficult to get the fast colors 
for bleaching in goods we find that 
can bleach with one process with 
some colors and in another process 
bleaching use other colors. We 
have to adapt our bleaching to suit 
the 
goods. 


tion to a selvedge, like the selvedge in 
an umbrella cloth, where the twisted 
thread is nece ssary. We overcame 
that difficulty, or the mills overcame 
it for us, by adopting a suggestion I 
made after several trials in our own 
mill. I have had the makers of the 
cloth twist their threads, 
twist instead of twisted twist, if the We 
finishers understand what I mean. In 
that way I succeed in getting thes« 
seIlvedge threads to stretch at least 
6 to 8 per cent more than threads with 
twisted twist. 

Mr. Carter: I should like to say, Mr. 
Chairman, that I am very pleased to 
find the prospect of co-operation be- 
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Bird’s-Eye View of the Manchester Docks. 


other part of the tha 


spect in our weaving, 


any spinners or has 


ctimes end cotton, and when we 


it is very difficult to find the dif- 
rence between the blue cotton and 


light nd. The blue cotton is a 
discover 
we put it into black. As a mat- 
of inspection, of course, we in- 
and each girl 
a certain color of thread which 


‘ 
1_] \ > 
t mildew Vhen we 


sews in the selvedge representing 
When that gets into 


In regard to the matter of 


dye which we know is in the 


Corrosive Sizing 


Mr. Swattow (Federation of Calico 
Printers): 


I am quite sure, Mr. Chair- 
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No. 1 
tween the dyer and the tinisher \sa man, that we recognize the great 
1 dver I sl! ld like to point out merits of the paper which 1s before 
hat we have our difficulties as well as this Conference. Phe difficulties 
finisher | he could ring to us which have been touched upon are 
his difficulties whereby we mav rt qu common to the experience of 
ve some of \s vou are all all who handle grey cloth and finish 
! ll yrocesses “gi dve t, almost in any form You have 
: st be se structural altera- heard that the man who has to bleach 
n in the fibre either because the dve dye, print and finish has a more cumu- 
of a kindly or a harsh nature The lative amount of difficulty to sur 
isher depends very largely upon the Mount than any of the others. I am 
ral effect of his cloth in getting Pleased to add my testimony regard- 
s finish. and I think if the finisher 2 the fact enunciated by Mr. Hodge 
take the trouble to examine the that there has been a growing tend- 
set to know from the dver of C©™C)Y to climinate the use of all kinds 
a the tvpe. of dve used he Of corrosive sizings which are so 
ld be abl b aecertain. which class dangerous to goods which have to be 
dve gave him the most permanent 1 or singed \ man who knows 
ish. 1 think if we can get co-opera- his business will take very good care 
between every dividual section !° — “ip ne “ cloth over a very 
the trade it would be very helpful me Pos Sr ae seen 
the final results in the cloth ce = Ng DJ it very simp € process 
<. B. Lowe (National Association 1S Ais a ' ~~ int the met 
Cotton Manufacturers): Our posi chant o1 wane ne from whom 
acl iit: Eira he has _ received it and to refuse to 
a en Fr I it into work unless that person 
cs, ws s, dyers, bleachers js prepared to pay an extra price for 
1 finishers all in one. We find the removal of the corrosive sizing 


before the goods are fired or sing 
I am quite pleased to say the pr 
is very much less prevalent thar 
used to be, but if anybody puts 
process goods in which after bi 
fired or singed the corrosive sizi 
is in them they are going to have \ 
disastrous results. Those who ha 
to dye goods and print, or dischar 
them afterwards very frequently fir 
a large number of threads in sor 
pieces with little white marks up: 
them, whatever color he has put upo 
them. They are easy to be observ 
Once you have finished your fin: 
process of printing and dyeing thos 
goods you can never cure that defec 
I think, Mr. Chairman, that if th 
Conference could ask the press t 
make a very special point with regar 
to paraffin wax sizing, or the use « 
paraffin wax in the weaving of clot! 
they would do a very distinct servi 
to the whole trade. If some pressur 
could be brought to bear so that ever 
manufacturer in the country knew < 
the difficulty caused by the use of th 
wax in the warp and weaving the 
would, I think, not only out o 
sympathy for those who have t 
work on their cloth, but for th: 
general welfare of the entire industry 
desist entirely. We know very wel 
that in the weaving shed when th¢ 
wax is rubbed on the warp to mak: 
up some defective place or to make 
rough yarn work easily people in 
their ignorance believe they are mak 
ing the cloth much better when they 
have finished with it, but at the sam: 
time they are devising the foundatio: 
for ultimate difficulty and ultimat: 
damage. 


aci 


For Sizing Experts Combine 


I. B. Sacar (Association of Textil: 
Manufacturers): Years ago there was 
a conference held by the bleachers wit! 
a view of approaching the questior 
brought forward this morning, and t 
persuade the manufacturers to leave out 
all these foreign matters detrimental t 
bleaching. I appealed at that time for 
a committee of experts to be formed t 


construct a formula of size, whereby 


the Lancashire manufacturers could us¢ 
a size which would not be detrimental t: 
bleaching. I made the statement that 
if all manufacturers present would lay 
their mixings of size before Lord Roth 
well, then presiding over the meeting, | 
would guarantee there would not 
two sizes alike. What I am appealin 
for this morning is that we should ha\ 
the experts on sizing formed into 
committee, who might construct 
formula which they will swear to be tl 
best size for weaving purposes. I aga 
appeal to the trade that somethi: 
should be done in the form of educ: 
tion of the managers of the trade, 
result of my traveling 
experience is that too much of the ru! 
of thumb kind of sizing is yet dor 
and many of the managers are puttir 
all kinds of rubbish into cloth, n 
knowing the evil effects which will ar 
trom the bleaching. With regard to t! 
selvedges I must take a contrary \ 
to the bleachers, that is with regard 
the curling up of the selvedges and tl 
tearing, because they are 101 wa 
whereby the curling of selvedges c: 
be obviated and the same stretch s 
cured as in the middle of the cloth. A 
that is wanted is education in the trad 
Mr. Hiccins: There are two poit 
I wish to reply to. The first is wit 


cause the 


regard to blue or black cotton. The 


d 


as 
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suggestion of turning it into black cloth 
s an exceedingly interesting one, and 

with that intention that we brought 

srward in the paper. But in the 
case of the bleachers, if a cloth is sent 
to be turned into white cloth they can- 
not send it back black. So what we 
want our American friends to help us in 
is to make some effort to keep this cot- 
ton separate if possible. It is comes 
from certain districts in America some 
efiort might be made to keep that cot- 
ton to certain effects of dyed goods, and 
not let it come forward otherwise to 
the bleachers. Mr. Lomax and Mr. 
Lishman have mentioned about the un- 
fairness of the bleacher recommending 
a certain yarn dyer. It is unfair. At 
the same time the bleacher has to pro- 
tect himself, and now and again when 
he comes across troubles which he 
knows are entirely due to a yarn dyer 
he has to put his foot down. I do not 
say in every case the trouble is due to 
a yarn dyer, but in some cases we know 
that is so. Our Association this last 
year or two has made some effort in 
that direction, and also got the co- 
operation of the dyestuff manufacturers. 
I think if Mr. Lomax and Mr. Lish- 
man would come in we might get the 
whole trade together—the dyestuff man- 
ulacturer, yarn dyer and the bleacher, 

order to get over our general diffi- 
culties. 

Mr. Hopce: I should like to make it 
very clear that we are making a serious 
attempt to deal with the difficulties aris- 
ing from size and from paraffins get- 

g into the cloth. I should not like 
us to leave this meeting without refer- 
ng to the other type of faults referred 

in the paper, that is the mechanical 
faults in the heavy yarns that were dealt 
with in the paper yesterday afternoon, 
That is one difficulty we have to con- 
tend with. We are as anxious about 
them as the spinner is, and wish to call 
his attention to them. 


Factory Accidents and Their Prevention 


Chis paper was by John Jackson, O. 


— eH 


actories, London. 
Discussion followed. 


Peter Buller, Federation of Mas- 
ter Cotton Spinners: I can agree with 
the main portion of Mr. Jackson’s paper 
| I do not think we need to urge the 
question of preventing and minimizing 
the number of accidents as far as it is 
possible to do so. I have now been an 


t 


ficial for the Federation for some time 


and I think my position is somewhat 
unique. I do not know any other fed- 
eration of employers that has gone so 
tar as the Federation of Master Cotten 
Spinners in appointing an official to look 
after the fencing of machinery. For 


3 


irly eighteen months now I have been 
iting mills and have gathered some 
little experience and there are many 
things that strike me. 


One of the points that will impress a 
meeting like this is the difficulties that 
have arisen with regard to the type of 
ard that shall be put on. I think 
ny managers and employers have 
ind that inspectors have approved 
irds and then their successors have 
ipproved the same guards. That is 

of the points I want to get over, 
| with regard to my own duties that 

point which we are gradually get- 
ng over. There does not seem to be 
t close interest taken in the question 
Ot guarding that there ought to be, 
though we are all agreed on the neces- 


=< 
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an 


E., H. M., Deputy Chief Inspector of 


sity of avoiding the accidents. We do 
not seem to take the daily care that is 
necessary to see guards are kept in an 
efficient condition. 

Take the question of back shaft scroll 
guards. We have now a very satisfac- 
tory guard for those scrolls. I find 
many employers have fitted them on, but 
in many cases after six or twelve 
months many get out of order. Screws 
are left loose and the guard can be eas- 
ily opened by any one, thereby defeating 
the object of the guard. It is due to 
neglect. I know many manufacturers 
say that the operatives should keep them 
in order, but I do not altogether blaine 
them, because there are overlookers .nd 
managers whose duty it is to look after 
the guards and see they are kept in good 
condition. I think a good deal cov'd 
be done if foremen and heads of depa‘t- 
ments would systematically inspect auc 
see they are in good condition. 

With regard to the suggestion as to 
shop committees and works committees, 
I think that is a very good point in Mr. 
Jackson’s paper. There may be diffi- 
culties connected with it. It might work 
satisfactorily in one concern like Port 
Sunlight, but if you have a_ separate 
shop committee, say in one thousand 





Manchester Docks. 


tives the necessity of taking great care. 
That is a matter which might be done in 
two or three ways. 

Mr. Jackson in his paper deals’ with 
one or two rather important matters 
when he says on some machines you 
cannot prevent accidents, because a man 
will not exercise the care he ought to 
exercise. 
beater 


He speaks of a belt from a 
cover. He mentions one in- 
stance; I could give him several more, 
and it seems to me unless you eliminate 
in some way the personal element you 
are bound to have a lot of accidents. 
The necessity of impressing on the 
workpeople to exercise more care seems 
to me to go to the root of the matter. 

The third point is as regards the works 
committees. I do not think in a trade 
like the cotton trade they would be of 
very much use. Where you have a 
thousand mills to deal with you may 
have a very large number of opinions as 
to what is an adequate guard for some 
of the machinery. If you had works 
committees at each of one thousand 
mills you would have to have some cen- 
tral committee in Manchester or else- 
where who would gather together the 
various opinions that had been ex- 
pressed. But it seems to me that is a 


Leyland Liner “ Bostonian” Discharging General Cargo 


from Boston 


mills with similar machines, you may 
have a vast variety of opinion as to the 
type of guard and the points which need 
guarding. I think we should have to 
safeguard that. We should have to get 
some consensus of opinion as to what 
would be proper and suitable guards. 

It would be an advantage if carders 
would periodically, say once a_ week, 
take half a dozen of the workpeople and 
advise them as to the importance of the 
safety appliances put up for their pro- 
tection. In two or three months’ time 
they would have warned all the people, 
and then they could begin over again. It 
may be irksome at the commencement, 
but if the overlooker will begin it and 
make up his mind as to the importance 
and value of the work he is doing it will 
be a good thing. We are all desirous of 
minimizing accidents. 

Joun Taytor (Manchester): It 
seems to me there are three possible 
lines which might be taken by the 
home office in reducing accidents. One 
is to get agreements of this kind with 
other trades. They are in force in 
some trades, but they might be arrived 
at in regard to other trades. The sec- 
ond one is by impressing on the opera- 


matter of agreement between the Fed- 
eration, the North East Lancashire As- 
sociation and the home office. 

Tuomas HicHam (Bolton): I want 
to ask Mr. Jackson a question or two 
and I will put them exactly as they have 
been put to me. Upon what basis or 
principle do you consider that a part 
of the whole machinery is dangerous? 
Do the factory inspectors consider any 
part of a machinery is dangerous if it 
is not made fool-proof. I appreciate 
the remarks of Mr. Butler, on one point 
especially. Eighteen years ago when 
the Government insisted through its 
factory inspectors upon a guard for a 
certain machine the Inspector passed 
a guard which I said was a trap. At 
that time a good many guards were put 
in that were simply traps. What has 
bothered employers, managers and 
overlookers is this, that they pass one 
guard which is in operation a number 
of years and then we get a fresh in- 
spector who condemns it and we have 
to start all over again. 

[ want to emphasize another point. I 
am in full sympathy with Committees 
in workshops to assist the management 
in the control and proper care and ad- 


justment of these guards. But there 
are others in this room who have had 
the same experience as I have. You can 
go into any mill and you will find 
guards which have run off the slip or 
have been knocked over. It is all very 
easy to point out some other person’s 
duty, but overlookers and mill man- 
agers are not quite perfect and I think 
it is laboring the question a bit too far. 

A certain firm has been held up in 
this discussion which has a workshops 
committee to look after accidents. It 
was my privilege this week to go 
through that workshop and I saw a 
machine that had an elevator and there 
was a quadrant and pinion working 
on the machine. If I had been a factory 
inspector I should have said it was a 
dangerous part, but evidently the in- 
spector of the district was satisfied with 
a handrail round the machine. What 
we want therefore is a little bit more 
elasticity. May I suggest in all these 
conferences held between employers and 
inspectors there ought to be one or tw: 
practical men and they should be asked 
as a committee to adjudicate whether a 
machine is dangerous or not. They 
should be men who have to do with 
machines daily, overlookers, managers 
and so on, and then you will arrive at 
a commonsense solution. 

Mr. Jackson: I think the only ques 
tion I have to answer is by Mr. Higham, 
who wants to know whether every dan- 
gerous part of the machine should be 
made fool-proof. If you want to know 
whether the law requires it to be made 
fool-proof the answer is no. The law 
says it must be securely fenced, and 
leaves the court to interpret what s¢ 


cure fencing is. If you want to know 
my own opinion, it is that if you can 
make it tool-proof do so. The other 


point is that those factories that have 
established committees have 
diminution of ac- 
cidents have not been amongst the ma 


chinery 


works 
found the greatest 


accidents and the accidents of 
fencing, but have been amongst the non 
machinery accidents, the falls and tum- 
bles and accidents that no amount of 
factory inspection will ever prevent. It 
is there the great saving has been and 
that is the reason why they hav 


so successful. - 


been 


Hours of Labor in Textile Industry 

THE CHAIRMAN: The next paper on 
the syllabus is “Hours of Labor in the 
Textile Industry” by M. Albert Thomas, 
Director of the International Labor Of- 
fice, Geneva. 

H. B. But ier took the place of the 
author, M. Albert Thomas, who was ill 

After the paper the following discus- 
sion took place: 

J. M. Tuomas (Federation of Master 
Cotton Spinners): In considering this 
question from the workpeople’s point of 
view I am rather puzzled to know how 
they are to be greatly benefited by hav- 
ing more luxuries, more leisure and 
more intellectual improvement. If we 
can increase the production per unit of 
labor then we may get the advantage of 
shorter hours, but if a workman pro- 
duces eight-tenths of what he did prior 
to the shortening of the hours how is 
he to consume more commodities? If 
you do not produce the commodities 
how can you consume them? In the 
cotton trade we cannot increase the pro- 
duction. I admit that if we can put 
people into industry to produce more 
articles than* are produced at present, 
people who are not making their own 
living, we may get the advantage of 
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shorter hours, but what I cannot see is 
that if we produce less goods how we 
call Consume more. 


\. G. Duncan (National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers, U. S. A.): I 
am a member of the National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers and I am 
also a member of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board. The Industrial 
Conference Board is a body represented 
by delegates from 27 of the large Na- 
tional Associations, Cotton, Wool, Iron, 
Steel, Paper and other products. They 
are a research organization to attempt 
to get at the facts bearing on industrial 
questions. They not only issue a report 
m the hours of labor or the relation of 
hours to output in the cotton trade, but 
it has been followed by reports for the 
wool, paper, metal trades and one or 
two others. In the cotton and wool 
trades, particularly in the cotton trade, 
the reports from manufacturers showed 
overwhelmingly that the reduction in 
output was almost directly in relation 
to the reduction in the hours of labor. 
I have not the figures at hand but it 
was something over 90 per cent. True, 
as Mr. Butler has stated, and especially 
in the United States where automatic 
looms are used to such a large extent, 
the cotton industry is a machinery out- 
put and is not directly proportioned to 
the speed or skill of the operative as 
much as to the speed of the machine 
and the hours it works. 


( 


| would like to take this opportunity 
to possibly clear up a little bit of con- 
fusion which has been in the minds of 
some of my English friends as to the 
relation of our Government to industry. 
Our various courts have held that free- 
dom of contract does not apply to 
women, that women are wards of the 
State as mothers of future citizens, and 
their health should be preserved in a 
way that should not apply to men. 
Consequently each of our States passes 
its own labor laws. Our labor laws in 
New England, except Maine, call for 
48 hours per week, which is obtained by 
running 834 hours per day and 4% on 
Saturday. In the South legislation has 
not been quite so stringent. They run 
generally 55 and in some cases 60 a 
weck. Maine runs 54 hours a week, so 
that we have not uniformity. As Mr. 
Butler knows the United States is not 
a member of the International Feder- 
ation of the Labor Bureau, and although 
the first Conference was held in Wash- 
ington there were no Amrican represen- 
tatives and America took no part in the 
Conference. 


Decrease in Production 


W. McConne Lt (Fine Cotton Spin- 
ners): The interesting paper which we 
have had has brought this matter away 
from a mere question of statistical fig- 
ures. With regard to the statistical 
figures I do not quite understand the 
contribution of the last gentleman from 
\merica, because as far as the United 
tes are concerned a very large pro- 
portion of the people engaged in the 
cotton industry are working still the 54 
hours or so. But otherwise it is clearly 
the case that the textile industry, and 
the cotton industry in particular, is 
how working 48 hours a week almost 
universally instead of the 55 or 56 or 
® that were common before the war. 
N v that raises questions of very great 
importance, and in a comparatively calm 
atmosphere such as this one may draw 


attention to these factors of importance 
without raising the controversial ques- 
tion of whether they should be over- 
borne by other matters of a different 
character. 

In the first place as regards the effects 
on the wealth of the world I entirely 
agree with what Mr. Thomas said that 
it is a very serious matter that a great 
industry such as the textile industry 
and also other industries should at this 
particular time have decided to reduce 
the production of goods in the world. 
At a time when the world is poorer 
than it has been for a century it seems 
to me, and has seemed to me from the 
beginning, that it is almost suicidal for 
the world to determine to produce less 
than it has done before. Then there is 
the effect on the industry itself, and 
when you come to think that practically 
for every seven articles produced there 
are now only going to be six you have 


to consider the certain consequences. 


take credit for pioneering the cotton 
industry in that country. I quite agree 
with Mr. McConnell’s remarks as _ re- 
gards the question of reduced produc- 
tion. In China it especially applies, 
because the Chinese, as you know, are 
a very poor race, and wherever a cur- 
tailment of production takes place it 
means lessened spending power. From 
your standpoint as manufacturers in 
this and other countries, if you only 
look to your own interests you will 
never consider for a moment the re- 
duction of production in China. I may 
say as far as the exporter from for- 
eign countries is concerned you depend 
entirely on the industries in China. 
The more industries we have there 
the greater spending community you 
create, and any curtailment of their 
hours is really going against your in- 
terests. 

Again, as you are aware, we work 
our mills night and day. I will not 
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In the first place it is impossible to in- 
crease the production per unit of man, 
and it is also impossible for many years 
to come to increase the total production 
by increasing the number of the ma- 
chines and the number of people em- 
ployed. 

As far as this country is concerned 
the number of people employable are 
practically all already employed. There 
is no surplus from which to draw the 
seventh person to take the place of the 
reduced hours, so that we have to recog- 
nize in this country and I think prob- 
ably in the whole world that the pro- 
duction of cotton goods is going to be 
decreased practically directly as 6 is to 
7. Of course that affects all the ques- 
tions of demand and supply of cotton. 
We required before the war fifteen mil- 
lion bales of American grade alone, 
rapidly approaching sixteen millions. 
No doubt when things settle down it 
will begin to increase again, but it 
means practically that for fourteen mil- 
lion bales required before the war only 
twelve million bales will be required 
under this new system of work. That 
is a large and important factor. It 
means that one out of every seven men 
will have to go without a shirt; it 
means there will not be enough to go 
round. 

Mr. Kerroot (Chinese Conference) : 
I have had twenty-five years experi- 


ence in China; in fact, I suppose I canhours, 


"every 


say I am in favor of night working, 
but it certainly suits the people of 
China because the majority of workers 
are agriculturists, daughters 
of farmers who live in many cases five 
or six miles away from the mills. For 
three or more months of the year we 
have very hot days. I have tried all 
ways of working, in three shifts, two 


sons and 


shifts and one shift. The one shift 
reduced our output very considerably 
and that would not do at all. The 


three shifts did not suit the workers. 
They prefer to work from six to six 
in each instance. We change over 
Sunday, stop our mills. eight 
hours on Sunday to change over, and 
after my years of experience we find 
that six to six is far and away the bet- 
ter time, because it eases the workers 
in coming and going. They do not like 
to travel in the heat of the sun, so if 
they come early in the morning and go 
back at night after six they find it is 
better from a health standpoint. 

The question of hours has_ been 
spoken about by two 
China. I have attended the Chinese 
Cotton Mill Owners’ Association on 
many occasions, and we have discussed 
reduced hours. We also have a For- 
eign Masters’ Association I am not 


associations in 


quite sure whether they have such a 
good standing financially and whether 
they would consider the shortening of 
but I am pretty certain you 


would never get the Chinese mill 
owners to consider a_ reduction of 
hours. The cost of building a mill in 


China is very great, therefore they 
want to produce as much as possible. 
They want to have as big an earning 
capacity as they possibly can, and as 
there are many people ready to work 
in China they would never consider for 
a moment a reduction of hours, not at 
the present time anyhow. I think the 
better plan is to count China out as 
far as the reduction of 
cerned, 


hours is con- 


Increase in China 


New mills are being erected and we 
shall have something like 234 million 
spindles at the end of this year. They 
are scattered all over the vast empire, 
every district paying its [ 
wages, and there is no standard rate. 
It is a question of how cheap you can 
get the worker for, and of course you 
are aware where there are 
workers you get the wages lowered. 
If you only knew the conditions of the 
country districts where mills have been 
stopped you would quite understand the 
people ‘of those districts welcoming an 
industry very much indeed. Where 50 
per cent. are always living on the verge 
of starvation, any industry that affords 


own rate ot 


many 


them some means of increasing their 
weekly income is received with open 
arms. 


We must only hope that in the near 
future we shall be able to get the Chin 
ese officials into the right frame of 
mind to consider the interests of their 
own people. They are doing very little 
in regard to seed culture | worked 
wery hard indeed to improve the staple 
of cotton, I had my 
there in an 


own plantations 
endeavor to increase the 
staple, which would have been 
did thing from the Gov 
of view, but they would give us no 
assistance at all. We have carried that 
work on through our Mill 
and we 


a splen 


ernment point 


\ssociations 
were able after a year’s selec- 
tion of seeds to increase the staple and 
thereby improve our spinning We 
have now engaged an American expert 
and he is being paid by our Associa 
tion 


Mr. Butter: There is only just one 
point I should like to make 
what Mr. 
I hope I did not give a 
impression as to the contents of this 
report. All I did was to quote the 
opinion of one individual manutac- 
turer, and I did not mean to imply and 
certainly did not intend to imply that 
his opinion was the opinion of the 
Board. As Mr. Duncan says the re- 
sult of the inquiry which the Board 
made was to show that in the great 
majority of cases the reduction of out- 
put has been proportionate to the re- 
duction in hours. But I was interested 
to find that there were a certain num- 
ber of cases, not many, where the total 
production per employe today for the 
same class of products is probably 
greater than under any previous hours 
scheduled. In most cases, however, this 
heavy 


clear with 


reference to Duncan said. 


misleading 


has been accomplished only by 
increase in investment. 


The reduction of hours is a 
great revolution and in order that you 
may be able to form a complete judg- 
ment on it I am not sure whether you 


ought not to have rather a longer period 
(113) 


very 




































































































































































strain and want to amuse themselves 
and not engage in serious occupations 
outside working hours. I think later 
on when we regain our ordinary 
equilibrium we may find that every- 
body, including the workers, are in- 


clined to employ their leisure in more 
serious pursuits than they do 
But for that again | think 
a little time in 
to 


at present. 
have to 
order to 


you 
give it longer 


be able judge 


Eighth Business Session 


vhich your figures were taken. I 
think perhaps that applies also to the 
juestion of the employment of leisure 
tim I am not sure that any of us 
n this country or other countries ar¢ 
in altogether a normal state as regards 
the employment of leisure time. | 
think the result of the war was t 
make everybody feel they would lik« 
to have a good time and enjoy them- 
sely They have thrown off the 
i Eighth Business Session took 

lace in the Lord Mayor’s Parlor 
he Town Hall, in the afternoon. 
H Gibson, O.B.1 Manchester 
Ship Canal, presided 

[he first Paper for consideration 
wa Transportation of Cotton, by 
Arthur Watson, C. B. E., M. I. C. E,, 
M. Inst. 7 General Manager, Lan 
cashire and Yorkshire Railways and 
London and North Western Railway, 


Manchester: 
the 


chief 


H. Marriott, goods man- 
ager of the Lancashire & Yorkshire 
Railway, gave the 10 minutes résumé 

f his paper 

Che llowing discussion ensued 

Sanders (New Orleans) Hav 
ng een through Trafford Park this 
rning I am very delighted as a na- 
Great Britain, though now an 
\merican citizen, to find that the genius 
M Marshall Stevens has so man 
aved 1 combine the novelty of the 
Yankee instinct for invention with the 
| hard und sens of the 
| 1 } ( u have in lrafford 
} la ne the most up-to-date 
warehousing and han of 
he | ts of the wv 1 that exists in 
z< the \ rid o-da ery 
to your credit 
Il Stevens, M. P I would 
| ‘ te | ks to our 
f 1 Watsor thy ry admit 
1 which [ have not had_ the 
nity ot seeing, but a synopsis ot 
\ h I have heard from our friend M: 
} t I must tell my friend, Mr 
S s not true when he says he 
has seen to-day at Manchester the finest 
n warehouse in the world. He 1 

They have got them at New Or 
leans, because in copying ours they hal 
to do a little bit better I do not know 

the amount of their capacity 

Mr. Sanders \bout 250,000 

Marshall Stevens There again they 
have us We have only got, savy, 
accommodation for 100,000 bales, and 
they have 250,000 That, by the way 
That leads me up to another point 
which has occurred to me this morning 
as the result of our meeting and going 
through the warehouses in Trafford 
Pa When I mentioned the question 


Irance ot 


friend said, “I 


cotton American 


pay 1 


some 


suppose you per 


cent. fire insurance interest, or a littl 
under 1 per cent?” I was able to show 
them a section utilized by one firm in 
which to-day there is certainly more 
than half a million pounds of cotton 
[he insurance there is one-eighth of one 


per cent. per annum. That leads on to 
the point You have all this cotton at 
1i ffs parts of the Southern States 
Why don’t you send it over to us? It 
i he 1 cve itt ally 
Mr. Sanders \ W pay t 
M S stevens But we ca 
lvance to all intents and purposes to a 
gre extent t! u can at home 
Send it er here lake advantage 


This 
ur cotton spinners here, 
under the existing conditions they 
apply to-day. Thus if they were able to 
buy cotton actually, not only from stock 
but from sample of the actual bales, 
they would be in a far better position in 
these 


our cheap warehousing conditions 
comes home to « 


as 


difficult times to effect purchases 
than when they purchased as they have 
to do now in the ordinary way 
sample. I offer this as a facility, as a 
result this Conference, if that can 
be considered any advantage to put 
down inspection sheds. We have them 


from 


of 


that means by and by 
ot 


)f improving our facilities for receiving 


we will have th 


cotton in Sweden as well. 
Question of Financing 

The second half of the afternoon 
session was presided over by W. Irv- 
ing Bullard, Joint Treasurer, World 
Cotton Conference. 

In opening the session, Mr. Bullard 
said in part: 

Gentlemen, in my humble opinion 


England cannot hope to retain her trade 
supremacy in the markets of the world, 
and America cannot begin to employ 
her increased manufacturing facilities, 
unless one of the greatest economic 
evils of the day is speedily corrected. 
Credits are needed for those countries 
entitled to normal credit, and new 
financing measures for the impover- 
ished countries. In face, we need every 
resource and facility of the financial 
world. But to the economist there has 
come for solution the greatest problem 
of all, the return of industrial condi- 
tions to a normality that will permit 


of the freest flow of commerce predi- 
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nspection sheds for a large number 
ot bales of cotton, 10,000 if you like, to 
which the cotton spinner can come, and 


go through with his sale catalogue, and 





sample 10 or 20,000 bales of cotton, pick 
out what he likes, and be able to buy 
single bales in that way instead of in 
bulk 

\ke Hugo (Sweden) All I can 
say is that I am very highly impressed 
with the good conditions of transport 
that you have for cotton in this coun- 
try. I have had the opportunity also of 
seeing what has been done in America 
n transporting cotton. Of course you 
are at an advantage in handling cotton 
in such big bulk that you are able to 
make special facilities for handling it 
In a country where the cotton imports 
are a very small percentage of the 1m 
ports generally we are placed in quite a 
different position lake the principal 
port of Sweden, Gothenburg. The cot- 
ton that comes in would cater to only 


per cent Oo! the 

n Lancashire, so that there « 
the special 

] 


can be 


annot 1b 
arr: rovided that 
made hers 
have a lot to learn from the con 


ons that you 


cated on normal 


cannot be 


competition. This 
with England and 
America working eight hours a day at 
high wages and low efficiency if the 
other great countries of the world are 
working longer hours at wages. 
We may tax our imports from these 
countries to the utmost capacity, or set 


done 


less 


up great protective walls against the 
products from these countries, and we 
may discriminate in credits, but these 


are only temporary expedients. Since 
1914 we have been temporising, but at 
last we have reached the zero hour of 
our economic tolerance, and unless we 
can this vicious economic sin 
by convincing the producers our 
raw materials and manufactured goods 
that we have been living in a fool’s 
paradise, we might as well shut up shop 
and go away for a holiday until the 
next generation can take our place. 

In America we have established in 
the last few years more than a score 
of financial institutions for the purpose 
of facilitating foreign trade. With the 
War Finance Corporation, Edge Bill 
Banks and Acceptance Corporations, 
coupled with the facilities of our Fed- 

| System, we have potential 


correct 


of 


eral Rese rv¢ 
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credits in America of billions of pounds 
sterling, but with all these credits and 
with many of the great markets of th 
world crying for goods we continue 
operate our industries on short tim 
and to accumulate a surplus of manu- 
factured products largely, in m 
opinion, because the present high re 
tail prices restrict the ultimate con 
sumption. I say most emphaticall 
that we must look beyond the grantin 
of credits and setting up of new finan 
cial measures for the full restoratior 
of business activity. We must ceas 
using our capital or principal to liv 
upon and must produce a surplus fi 
the new working capital of the com 
mercial world that must be set up 
offset the tremendous destruction | 
liquid assets caused by the war. Labo: 
and capital must work this problem out 
together, each must give and forgive 
bear and forbear, and be guided by ar 
unselfish spirit, that the quaking world 
may be righted and that peace and 
plenty may reign over land and sea. 
Financing Cotton Mills 

The second paper of the afternoon 
session presented for consideration was 
“Financing Mills,” by E. T. Parkes 
J.P., London and City and Midland 
Bank, Oldham, England. 

The following points were discussed: 

Lorp Emmott: What is the best eco- 
nomic unit in spinning and weaving is 
a very curious question. Our system in 
this country has been entirely different 
from that which is carried out, so far 
as I know the circumstances, in America 
and in most of the other countries of 
the world. It is a curious thing that the 
tendency in this country has been away 
from the amalgamation of spinning and 
weaving. 

That is a somewhat curious factor 
Now what the reason of it is I do not 
know. I do not know. whether you 
would like me to go into that, but 
seems to me that what really has hap 
pened is that the system of joint stock 
companies set up in Oldham in_ the 
fifties and beginning in large number 
about the seventies standardized the 
trade in a rather curious way. Among 
other things I think it standardized th: 
profits at an extraordinarily low level 
If you look into the statistics of the 
joint stock companies in Oldham which 
used to declare their profits with much 
greater freedom and regularity than in 
recent years, you will find that for quit 
a long period of years the profits did 
not exceed five per cent. on the averagt 
How did that occur? I do not exactly 
know, except that it seemed to suit th 
peculiar genius of the people. They at 
a peculiar people. They do not under 
stand bankers like Mr. Parkes and th 
banks represented by several other gen 
tlemen in the room. They do not under 
stand that kind of thing and do not 
understand leaving their money in th 
banks, but they are perfectly willing 
leave it at the mill if they can get it al 
most any time. 

And so the custom of providing loa 
money grew up, and that, with the fact 
of Oldham people not being a _ ver 
aspiring or avaricious people, willing t 
work for a very small profit, enabled th 
system not only to grow wp but it wer 
on and has continued until the preset 
time. Let us hope it will continue fi 
many years longer, in spite of the gre: 
depression that is fastened upon us 
the present time 

There is one thing one would hay 
liked Mr. Parkes to enter upon but |! 








~~ * 
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irefully avoids it, and that is what is 
jing to be the future of the great 
malgamations that have taken place 
vithin the past two years, and the re- 
ating of mills at an enormously en- 
anced value. 


If gentlemen here are interested in 
1e matter there are two questions which 
| should like Mr. Parkes to devote a 
little attention to—(1) if he has any 

mrt of idea of the average holding of 
he shareholders in the average Oldham 
joint stock mill; and (2) if he has any 
lea of the average amount of loan 
money per individual. 

H. G. Lorp (National Associaticn of 
Cotton Manufacturers, U. S. A.): The 
system which Mr. Parkes has described 
s unknown in America. It is a very 
marked endorsement of the ability with 
which the mills must be conducted that 
there are so very few failures. I pre- 
sume the balance sheets of the mills are 
published from time to time. In the 
vent of the large expansion of loans 
would not that tend to disturb the confi- 


dence of the small loan holders and 


produce a run on the mill, and accentu- 
te the condition which is caused origi- 
nally by the expansion of loans? 
Col. J. J. SwHute: It has often 
ubled me whether there is any ex- 
lanation as to why during the evolu- 
mn of the finance of the mills, that the 
me system by which we in Liverpool 
have to carry our raw commodities 
hrough with the assistance of our 
anks, has never been thought of at the 
ther end of Lancashire for the finan- 
‘ing of the manufactured article, either 
n the shape of yarn or cloth. I know 
he obvious answer to that is that in 
nany instances the cloth or yarn would 
‘in the factories or warehouses of the 
people who owned them. I have often 
wondered, especially at such times as 
these, of what you Americans call 
‘frozen credits,” brought about by the 
fact that our friends, the manufac- 
irers, cannot move their goods or yarns 
o the extent they desire, whether a sys- 
m would be practicable by which our 
ulls could obtain advances on those 
ommodities, just as in the same man- 
er we get advances on the raw ma- 


rial. 


t 


Question of Stockholders 


With regard to the question Lord Em- 
itt raised, I might say the mill in 
hich we ourselves are heavily inter- 
ted is a mill with a capitalization of 
e and a half millions. There are 
100 shareholders in the mill, of whom 
‘arly 900 are operatives in the mill. 
Mr. Parkes: With reference to Lord 
nmott’s question about the economic 
of the mills, that is a matter upon 
ch he ought to speak with better 
thority than I can, but my friends 
| me that it is usually recognized now 
the best results can be obtained 
m a mill of 90,000 to 120,000 mule 
ndles, or in the case of a ringmill 
(0.000 ring spindles. That is the near- 
point I have been able to get to the 
estion of economic size. 


\Vith regard to the question of the re- 
itings, I may say I am looking for a 
pair of spectacles, and when I can 

1 a spectacle maker who can give me 
prepared to look into the future I 
ll be ready to take part in that discus- 
n and give you a verdict on the mat- 
But until I get into those spec- 
les, enabling me to look into the 
ture, I will have to ask you to excuse 


me from anything further than I said 
in the paper. 

With regard to the average holding o7 
shares I cannot say the exact amount, 
but the shares and loans are very well 
spread. It is quite a reguiar thing in 
a mill running even 100,000 spindles to 
have 300 or 400 or 500 shareholders and 
as many loan holders, and the example 
which Col. Shute has given to you about 
the mill in which he is interested havinz 
3,100 shareholders is a striking proof 
of the way in which the shares are 
spread. The point of my paper is that 
the business of carrying the cotton trade 
is shouldered by the people themselves, 
and that nearly everybody takes a hand, 
either to a large or small extent, in the 
doing of that. 

With regard to the question which 
Mr. Lord asked about the balance 
sheets, issued balance sheets used to be 
the order of the day, but nowadays they 
are the exception. I believe what Lord 
Emmott says is true, that they like to 
look at the mill and see the mill there. 


and Insurance Necessity of Future Con- 
tracts.” 

[he paper was generally discussed 

Davin R. Coker (Hartsville, S. C.): 
I think the futures regulations in the 
United States at present are very fair 
I will not say they could not be im- 
proved, but I believe the futures con- 
tracts at New York and New Orleans 
just now serve as a trade auxiliary and 
are excellent and usetul, in fact indis- 
pensable trom the standpoint of the 
grower, and the merchant and the spin- 
ner also 

Cot. J. J. SHute (President, Liver- 
pool Cotton Association): I rise to 
support to the fullest extent the title 
of this paper. I suppose I have had 
as much experience in the future mar- 
ket as anybody in this room, having 
spent practically every day of my life 
for seventeen years in the future mar- 
ket in Liverpool. I have never yet 
been able to understand how these 
various markets are attacked in the 
way they are attacked. I am in cordial 
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It is only when the concern gets into 
very bad repute that there is any dis- 
position to trouble it for the repayment 
of the money. It seems to me that this 
question of finding loan money is part 
of the mental make-up of the people ot 
the cotton towns. They grow up accus- 
tomed to it and it becomes a part of 
their sub-consciousness that here is a 
good investment of the money, and you 
cannot get them to believe that the Gov- 
ernment is better able to take care ci 
their money than the mill companies. 


With regard to Col. Shute’s question, 
it would be a very nice thing if we 
could have a holding company holding 
the stocks, because it would relieve the 
position of the bankers that come in at 
that point, but the question is whether 
it is practicable. If you had a holding 
company which was prepared to tak« 
over the cloth or yarn, manufactured or 
spun, and hold it until the time came 
when it should be disposed of, I do not 
think you would find people wanting to 
run their mills in a falling market. 


Necessity of Future Contracts 


Edward S. Butler, President of the 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange, U. S 
A., submitted a paper on “ Economic 


agreement with Mr. Butler, and as tar 
as this 
rate, it would be 
bility to carry on our business if the 
future market were not in existence 

I might say, too, that this is a matter 
that really is more important to our 
friends in America, because however 
over-legislated we may think ourselves 


ountry is concerned, at any 


an absolute impossi 


in this country I do not think our 
Government interferes in a legislative 
manner with the operations in our mar- 
ket at Liverpool. It was the only mar- 
ket that was not controlled during the 
war. I have never yet seen in our 
House of Commons any attacks made 
on our market. 

It is a rather curious thing that the 
attacks generally come upon these mar- 
kets from the growers. I have had a 
good number of years of experience in 
our market, certainly for twenty years, 
and for seventeen years active trading. 
and during the whole of that period 
the only people who have ever gone 
“bust” on the market, either here or 
in New York or New Orleans, were 
the bulls. That is a fact, I think, and 
therefore our friends, the growers, can 
certainly take comfort to themselves 
that if the operations of the market, 
at times like yesterday in New York, 
are not as cheering as they might 
otherwise be the balance of advantage 
is distinctly and considerably in favor 
of the future market. There are those 
of us who believe that we are going 
to see higher prices this year, and if 
those contracts which were thrown overt 
on the New York market yesterday 
were hear contracts—well, we shall 
have the satisfaction of making -them 
buy them back again at higher prices 
later on when the situation improves 

Lorp Emmott: Personally, I do 
not see how you are going to do with 
out futures. I am very much of the 
opinion of Col. Shute and Mr. Butler, 
that they are such a tremendous safe 
guard to the trade that traders of all 
times, brokers, 


growers, merchants, 
spinners and manufacturers do find the 
future cover an extraordinarily useful 
instrument to have at their hands 
What does trouble many of us who use 
cotton which carries a high premium is 
that you cannot cover that premium 
which often fluctuates as much as the 
cotton itself. The evil arising out ot! 
the future market of course is that it 
facilitates speculation. When one at 
tempts to balance the possible good of 
dealing in futures against. the possible 
harm through speculation run mad | 
agree with those who have’ spoken 
hitherto that the future market is a 
yreat convenience and benefit, and that 
we have to put up with any ills it may 
bring on account of the henefits we 
derive from it 


Ninth Business Session 


HE business sessions of the Confer- 
nce were resumed on Tuesday, 21, 
at the Manchester Town Hall, 


two separate meetings were held 


where 


At the first meeting held in the Ban- 
quetin Hall, presided over bv Frof. 
J. A. Todd, a paper on “ Needed Reform 
in Compressing, Ginning and Baling” 
was presented by Albert L. Scott and 
F. S. Blanchard, of Boston, Mass 


Discussion on Paper 

Jesse TuHorre (Oldham): I have read 
very carefully the paper prepared by 
these two gentlemen, and I can say that 
very largely it meets with the sentiments 
of the British spinner. I hope, in con- 
junction with the American delegates 
on the committee dealing with the sub- 


jeet, to formulate something for the ap- 
proval of the Congress which will rem 
edy, or make an attempt to get remedied, 
the particular things we have a great 
deal to comp'ain about. There is one 
important point about which we are not 
in agreement, and that is baling cotton. 
We in England would like cotton to 
be compressed at the gin for exporta 
tion, but we know there is great opp 

sition to this from two quarters; one 
is the compress owners, and the other 
is the jute bagging people. We do not 
get a bale of cotton from America baled 
and compressed as well as we get it 
from Egypt, or India or Africa. We 
should like America to emulate these 
three countries. We over here would 
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h much more satisfaction, and it 
would be in the interests of every one 
in America. 
here are a number of difficulties in 
the way of gin compression. The first 
is that there are 18,000 to 20,000 gins at 
the present time. They cost originally 
a ‘ew thousand dollars, putting in the 
gill apparatus is pretty expensive, and 
it would mean you would have to greatly 
luce the number of gin compressions 
s» that you could afford to do it. If 
) reduce them probably it would 
in that the farmer would have to 
send his bales too great a distance to the 
ginnery. If the farmers get cars it may 
possible for them to haul their cotton 
od deal further, and by that means 
to have fewer gins, and the gins may be 
alle to get gin compressing machinery. 
(hen there is the question of sampling 
an also the question of warehousing. 
In the first place as to sampling, if you 
sample cotton at the gin and then press 
the bale to 34 lbs as you would under 
gin compression, there is no opportunity, 
if you have to sample again later, to 
h the bale again as you do in the 
present method of pressing and sam- 
plug. If you are going to compress it 
all over again you will have done away 
with the big advantage of gin compress- 
! You may say “ Why not have a 
few samples?” But they would be lost. 
lt would be pretty difficult to have the 
sample separate from the bale and not 
get it lost. Further, the buyers want 
do their own sampling. They will 
not trust the samples; they want to see 
the bales, and that is a very difficult 
question. If cotton were something you 
could describe on paper or in documents 
you might say “ You see what the cot- 
is. It is all right.” But you can- 
not describe it. 
rhe third difficulty about gin com- 
pression is the question of warehousing. 
lf you had adequate warehousing all 
r the South and the bale after it left 
gin was surely going to be covered 
would not be very much danger in 
compressing to 34 lbs., but when you 
ipress a bale so densely as that it 
means that it will soak up water and 
the water will stop there. If the bale 
s going to be left on the farm the water 
will be gradually eliminated. It is only 
a light bale and the water will dry out 
more easily. As an illustration, if you 
put a piece of cotton on water it will 
it, but if you tie it up tightly with 
it will sink. You will see that 
very tightly compressed bale will 
soak up water all the quicker. 
\Ir. Murrett (Washington): Experi- 
ments have been made in the United 
tes with bales of cotton placed in 
diferent positions and under different 
iditions. For example a bale of cot- 
on the ground, out in the open, un- 
ned, remaining six months in that 
position, lost over half its weight. 
Turned it lost less. Placed in skips it 
t somewhat less. Covered with tar- 
Paulin it lost very little. Placed in 
warehouses it lost practically nothing. 
It was shown that very obviously an 
expenditure of three dollars for about 
six months warehousing is a great econ- 
omy compared with the loss through 
damage in those various ways. 
‘ecognizing that situation the various 
tates in the United States, with the 
Department of Agriculture, separately 
and in cooperation with each other, have 
been working to bring about improve- 
ments of warehousing conditions. You 
have heard something about the work of 


th 


} 
there 


String 


the State of South Carolina. Mention 
was made this morning of what the 
State of North Carolina has likewise 
done. It has collected a tax of 25 cents 
a bale at the gin for cotton ginned dur- 
ing the past two years, and by an amend- 
ment of the law that will continue for 
the next two years, and the money raised 
throughout those four years will ap- 
proach somewhere in the neighborhood 
of $800,000 to one million dollars. That 
money is being devoted to the support 
of the State warehousing system, by 
which the State leases private ware- 
houses and operates them under a State 
warehouse superintendent. Half of the 
fund to which I have referred is de- 
voted to loans to warehousemen for the 
construction of warehouses, the require- 
ment being that the loan made to a par- 
ticular warehouseman shall not exceed 
half the value of the warehouse. The 
other half is invested with the State in 
Federal Bonds as a guarantee fund to 
back up the receipts issued by the State 
superintendent for cotton stored in the 


gins. It is said they do not use the saw 
gin owing to lack of understanding of 
the methods of exact working of the ma- 
chine. Everyone knows there is a great 
deal in the pure mechanical skill of 
handling a gin. Is it simply a delusion 
in India that they must have roller gins 
and will not use saw gins? 

With regard to the gain in weight, I 
came across in Texas something that 
seemed to explain the attitude of the 
grower. They brought out their bale, 
which did gain something in weight by 
being left out, and their defense was 
“We grow cotton in Texas as dry and 
clean and nice as they do in Egypt. We 
ship it to Galveston and it is lying about 
Galveston in a very much more humid 
climate and it gradually accumulates 
moisture. The buyer in Galveston buys 
on dry weight and sells on wet weight. 
We do not see why we should not get 
the benefit of that difference as well as 
the Galveston man.” So they wet it 
before it starts. That, I believe, is typi- 
cal of the kind of thing that is at the 
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Interior of Belgrave Mills, Oldham 


State warehouses. The State warehouse 
is licensed under the United States 
Warehousing Act, and by cooperation 
with the Department of Agriculture and 
the State constant supervision is made 
and records kept so that absolute as- 
surance is given that the receipt issued 
is backed by the bale of cotton described 
in it. Insofar as money is available, 
those receipts are preferred by the banks 
and in South Carolina the system is 
much preferred by the bankers. 

THe CHAIRMAN: I would like to ask 
one or two questions myself with re- 
gard to one or two points of detail that 
have been spoken about in regard to gin- 
ning in America. It has raised a «ves- 
tion that has always puzzled me. In 
America you use saw gins practically 
everywhere except in the Sea Island 
district and now in the Egyptian-Ameri- 
can Arizona country you use saw gins 
for up to inch and a quarter staple cot- 
ton and even above in South Carolina 
In Egypt they use roller gins for every- 
thing. In other words, it seems to me 
they use roller gins for good cotton, but 
in India, where they have the shortest 
staple cotton, it is a most difficult thing 
to get them to use anything but roller 


hottom of the trouble, and Mr. Scott 
did well to emphasize the need for co- 
operation and education. 

I confess I think that is the only 
method of approach. What is wanted in 
America is the [ common 
thorough interest in the whole process ot 
handling cotton, and I would like by way 
of analogy to show you how it works in 
Egypt and why the Egyptian product is 
so different. There you have practically 
common interest in the bale from the 
field to the factory. The cotton is bought 
often in the field while growing by cer- 
tain people. These people send it down 
to a local ginnery in which they have 1 
very large holding of shares. It passes 
to Alexandria into their hands, it is sold 
in their market, it is sent finally to be 
re-baled in their presses, it is shipped 
to their firm in Liverpool, and it 1s sold 
through their people to a tactory in 
which they have an interest. You < 
that common interest running right 
through. It is everybody’s business to 
see that the bale leaves his hands in the 
best possible condition because he has 
an interest stage too. That seems to me 
the great advantage Egypt has cver 
America. In America it secms to me 


sense of a 


the 
job reaches the next man’s hands in the 
best possible condition. Everybody's in- 
terest when the thing leaves his 
hands, and I fancy that has more to do 
with the difficulty than anything else. 
There is also the question ct vested 
interest. Take the question of co- 
What would happen to dl the 
compresses if we instituted universal 
That is one of the 
troubles, I take it, of the whole thing 
Everyone agrees gin compression seen’s 
to be the cure, but I am afraid it is an 
ideal we are not likely to reach in a 
hurry, and I would like to ask Mr. Scott 
whether we could not get a number o! 
smaller improvements in the meantime 
For example, is not half the cause ot 
our complaints at this end due to th 
fact that the bale instead of beiny en- 
tirely re-baled by the compress as it is 
in Egypt is simply patched up? Wou'd 
it not make a very much better result if 
you did, as they did in Egypt, re-bale th 
whole thing, re-compress it, and re-cove! 
it with fresh bagging? That would cos! 
money, but I am not so sure the objec 


to be nobody's business to see that 


stops 


presses. 


gin compression? 


tion is the actual cost of doing it as 
much as the fact that the sample 
holes and the big clouts of bag 
ging thrown on the cover help to 
make up the six per cent. If we 
would get rid of that six per cent 


and put the smallest tare on the bale 
there would be a great deal less induc« 
ment to continue the present 
Again, is not the difficulty 
pression due to another factor, the ex 
traordinary rush of the short cotton 
1 hesitate to quote a figure that 
given to me when I was there by 
a man who said he liked to put through 
his 200 bales an hour. I 
lated at the time that it was a perfectly 
preposterous rate of speed at which to 
do the job. It could not be done prop- 


system 


about com 


season ? 


Was 


press calcu- 


erly. Is that figure a correct one? 

Mr. Scott: 120. 

THe CHAIRMAN: That does not make 
much difference in the result. It was 


two bales a minute and they cannot be 
done satisfactorily. The excuse was the 
necessity of rushing the cotton through 
Does not that come back to the ques- 
tion of rushing the crop through in three 
months of the year? 
comes up against long confirmed prac- 
tice. We have a difficult job to face, 
and Mr. Scott taken on the right 
lines in suggesting that is needed 


There again, one 


has 
what 
is co-operation and education 

F. A. Tomiinson (Manchester): M1 
Blanchard speaks of the bales being re- 
packed. In Egypt, in the interior, they 
are put into hydraulic presses, and then 
they go to Alexandria and are tared 
The tare they take off is sent back to 
the interior and and 
again so that there is no loss on 
account. 

W. R. Meapows (Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington) : You have raised 
certain questions on which I should like 


used over over 


that 


to give this meeting the information I 
have. The first thing is this, that if you 
want to the conditions upon 
which you get your cotton you will more 
or less have to change the conditions 
under which it is marketed. The little 
word “profit” spells whether you are 
going to change conditions or not. I 
speak now for the farmer, and if the 
farmer sees a chance of a profit in mak- 
ing a change he will very soon change. 
If he does not see a chance of a profit 
you may talk from now till doomsday 
and he will not listen. Take, for in- 
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change 








World 


tance, the question of ginning. We 
saw gins in America. We find we 
an turn out at least 10 bales with a 


shoul 
go back to the roller gin we would prob- 


70 or 80 saw gin per day. If we 


ably get 14% or two bales. There is a 
difference in efficiency of about five to 
me at least, and from the American 


We 
do not believe that the saw gin does any 
scrious damage to 


standpoint we prefer the saw gin 
short staple cotton 
As you go above one and one-sixteenth 
nch the argument is more and more in 
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ry slowly and being sure 
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practice 
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mmon in our country to use the 


it is in the 
Southeast 


agree il > 


gin, but that means 
ind district and the 
Kar West There we nec- 
The next thing is the packing, 
When the leaves the 
has about 18 to 20 
When you receive it on 
about 30 tare, and 
it is due entirely, I think, to the fact 
il itton s sold America for 


ot O per cent. tare Re | 


SSary 

th tare cotton 
rs hands it 

Ss. tare ol t 


+ 


side has Ibs 
from 
ms 
on such terms as 
1 may rest assured Americans are 
the you will 
is no use making any bones 
a t it, and we are going to put on the 
ou insist on having. Personally, 

eve in the net weight and I think 

irder to ] 


as tton is sold 


» give vou weight 


1c r¢ 


make net weight a work 


scheme you have to come into more 
The 
exemplified if you 
representative and buy 
from the farmer, and de- 
mills in the 


lirect contact with the producer 


ase may be better 


send your own 


ur cotton 


liver it to 


your own con- 
lition in which you want it. When my 
father sells his cotton he sells it with 


18 to 20 Ibs. tare on it. You can buy it 
at.such and you can ship it over to Lan- 
ashire with as much tare on it as vou 
like or as little. 


But 
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It does not concern us. 


we should be glad to have this 
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principle long 


side of 


recognized here, that so 
is the spinners can come this 
the ocean and buy locally and so long 
as the farmer is on the other side cf 
the ocean and sells locally you cannct 
get the two together. The farmer’s in- 
terest stops when he sells to the first 
merchant, and the merchant’s interest 
stops when he sells to the exporter. The 
exporter has to conform to the usages of 
the trade in exporting the cotton. When 
the cotton gets to Liverpool it stops 
there, is sorted over, and when you buy 
at Liverpool you have had four or five 
handlings of that cotton, and owing to 
the custom of the trade they put cn 
about 10 Ibs. extra tare. If you will 
send direct to America and deal with the 
producers of the cotton you can get it on 
the same terms as the American buyer 
or the buyer of any other nationality. 
There is no preference in the cotton 
trade in America. Every man who 
wants cotton is perfectly welcome to the 
market of the United States 

H. W 


ton 


MACALISTER (Manchester Cot- 
should like to an- 
swer one or two of the points that have 
been raised. With regard to packing 
and tares, the whole thing rests prac- 
tically on this fact, that in America cot- 
ton is bought at the gins and the buyer 
pays for bagging and cotton at the same 
price. In England the spinner buys on 
net weight, there being a certain amount 
f allowance agreed upon for tare. As 
this gentleman has just said, there fs no 
doubt about it the better system to buy 
cotton upon is net weight. Now the 
nanyfacturers of America have already 


Association): I 


adopted that principle. They buy their 
otton at so much a pound with an 
agreement that if any tare exceeds a 


ertain amount per bale they claim for 
the difference from the man from whom 
they bought it. That gets over the dith- 
ulty at once. We do not do that here, 
because in between us we have the mer- 
hant, who has to buy gross and sell net. 

With regard to the six per cent. tare, 
when I first served my apprenticeship a 
ale of cotton used to weigh anywhere 
om 350 to 420 lbs., and the six per 
ent. tare then was perfectly fair. But 
then 500 Ibs. of cotton, and even 
600 Ibs. can be put into the same space 
as the other original 300 to 400, and 
therefore the six per cent is no longer 


necessary 


since 


to cover the heavier but same 


size bale. I think that is patent. to 
everybody. 
Mr. Scott (replying to discussion): 


The first question I noted was the ques 


tion of bad ginning, and the use of the 
roller gin in place of the saw gin. Mr 
Meadows has answered that question 
but I will enlarge on it a moment. The 
roller gin has never been introduced 
economically in America. It has been 
introduced experimentalls 1 had the 


pleasure of supervising 
of a roller gin four or five years ago in 
competition with the saw gin to see 
what the effects would be. Now ex- 
perimentally the roller gin looks as if it 
would be a satisfactory solution of some 


an experiment 


1f the difficulties which have been men- 
the fact that it is 
its operation and produces 
a small 


tioned, but practically 





so slow in 


such amount of ginned cotton 
per hour compared with the saw gin 
throws it out of consideration. In 
fair 
weather with his cotton in a box and he 
wants to go back with his bale or he 


wants to take it to the 


America a farmer comes in in 


store or sell it 


or send it to the warehouse, and he 
cannot wait all day for it. He wants 
it within a comparatively short time. The 
result of that is the tendency has been 
to put in high speed gins, gins which 
have high capacity per hour, not only 
to meet the conditions of the particular 
farmer but also to meet the conditions 
of the crop. The crop moves rapidly, it 
is picked rapidly, and it is absolutely nec- 
essary for it to be ginned rapidly. 

Therefore the tendency has always 
been in America to develop the best 
type of saw gin. Another practical dif- 
ficulty in connection with the roller gin 
is the question of vested interests. A 
great many gins are already established 
on a saw gin basis and the companies 
which supply the saw gins are strongly 
entrenched, but that is not the real rea- 
son, which is the one Mr. Meadows 
mentioned. Upon the question of put- 
ting water in at the gin, I have spent 
over 20 years of my life in the cotton 
trade, and lived in the South, and | 
never saw that done. 

The question was raised of unity of 
interest. In the Egyptian cotton trade, 
the grower, dealer and manufacturer 
have all their interest in it. Any of you 
who are familiar with American prac- 
tice know it is impossible in our sys- 
tem. It is possible for a local mill 
to buy its cotton from the community in 
which it is raised, but most of the mills 
in the South do not depend on the local 
supply, so that even the local mills in 
the South do not use the local cotton, 
but buy cotton from other parts of the 
South. 

Take the Pacific Mills with which 
Mr. Blanchard is connected. They use 
65,000 bales of You see how 
impossible it would be to grow that 
amount of cotton. It would require 130,- 
000 acres, and that is practically impos- 
sible for even so large a mill as the Pa- 
cific. It makes it necessary for them 
to take up the cotton in various parts of 
the South, and they have to buy the 
grade and staple of cotton they want. 
It is impossible for them to pick it up 
from the farmer unless they become cot- 
ton dealers themselves, because the 
farmer will go to the market with sev- 
cral different types of cotton. It has 
to be sorted out, so that it is necessary 
for some intermediary to handle the cot- 
ton and give to each mill the kind of 
cotton it wants. That is the real rea- 
son why there is a real place for the 

otton merchant. The difficulty is there 
many of them; the number 
ought to be reduced. 


cotton. 


are too 


Cotton Warehousing 
In the absence of Captain William P. 
White, of Lowell, Mass., his paper on 
“Cotton Warehousing; a Growing 
Need” was not presented. 


Hard and Soft Waste Problems 


Another session, simultan- 
eous with the foregoing was held in the 
Lord Mayor's parlor, at which a paper 
was read by J. Barber Lomax, president 
of the British Cotton Waste Association, 
on “ Hard and Soft Waste Problems.” 

J. T. Walmesley, of the Cotton Spin- 


business 


ners’ and Manufacturers’, Association, 
presided 
Mr. CHARLES GopBert: There is one 


the cotton waste trade which 
is not understood, perhaps, and that is 
the fact that the world movement of cot- 
ton is constantly changing and fluctuat- 
ing. I think the cotton waste trade is 
even more sensitive to market fluctua- 


aspect of 


tions, and the difference of prices in 
different parts of the world, than p: 
ably any other article, and the moveme 
of cotton is constantly tending to 
store the equilibrium of prices in 
different parts of the world. This le 
me to the conclusion that for the pr 
perity of the cotton waste trade full aid 
absolutely free trade is entirely nece.- 
sary, and anything in the nature of 
stricted tariffs interferes with our 
dustry and a free flow of goods fr: 
the market where there is a surplus 
the market where there is a tempor: 
scarcity. 

Reference has been made to the tra 
of America, and I am glad to say that 
my own experience during the past two 
years has been of a very pleasant 1 
ture, but I do remember the time when 
we had serious difficulties with Ameri- 
can shippers owing to the question of 
tariff and the question of arbitrati 
I remember occasions when we have 
had goods, probably below samp! 
when we have not been able to get any 
redress, but during the past few years 
my experience has been of a much mo: 
pleasant and_ satisfactory nature. 
think it would be desirable if our Anter- 
ican exporters could be induced to send 
sealed samples instead of open samples 
and to accept a universal contract for: 
which would establish definitely + 
conditions of sale for all parties dealing 
in cotton waste 

Mr. Hoover (Bolton): Arising out 
the paper and the remarks which ha 
been made by Mr. Godbert, I should | 
to emphasize the necessity for the u 
formity of contract to which last Thu: 
day morning at the Free Trade Hall M: 
John Taylor, Solicitor, of Manchester 
who read a paper on “ Yarn and Cloth 
Contracts,” alluded. When the British 
Cotton Waste Association was first 
formed, after taking up the question 
by-laws and regulations the first matter 
it tackled was uniform buying and sell- 
ing contracts, and I hope it will be pos- 
sible for our American friends to estab- 
lish a reciprocal arrangement with the 
Boston Cotton Waste Exchange which 
shall lead to a similar thing being done, 
and which when uniformity of contract 
is established will wipe out the necessity 
for arbitration. Another matter on 
which we must co-operate with Co: 
mittees Nos. 4 and 2, Baling, Compres- 
sing and Ginning, is one which is very 
closely bound up with the work of those 
committees. We in Committee No. 14 
should work toward the establishing in 
\merica of a superior type of baling * 
that with which we are acquainted. 

Ratpw Yates (British Cotton Waste 
Association) : I would wish to refer 
one particular statement made by M1: 
Lomax, not only with regard to the 1: 
portance and extent of our trade, 
to what Austria, Germany, Belgium, a 
other countries were doing with regard 
to producing some of those beauti!u! 
fabrics which you will have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing at Bolton this after- 
noon. Those who paid regular visits 1 
Germany before 1914 were sometimes 
astounded at the beautiful fabrics which 
were produced there from cotton was 
and it is well known there was no coun- 
try in the world which equalled G 
many in the application of science 
industry, and no country in the world 
did so much to utilize waste products 
as Germany, especially as affecting cot- 
ton waste. Mr. McKenna, speaking the 
other day on the question of how the in- 
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mnity was going to be paid, said it was 

be paid in exports, but if this indem- 
ty is paid in exports of cotton goods 

competition with cotton goods here, 
nemployment will be still greater, and 

maintains that under the treaty some- 
hing like 100 millions a year would 
iave to be paid to the Allies, and we 
ave the right to determine what kind of 
sods they should send to a large extent, 
ind therefore Mr. McKenna advocates 
hat they should send us coal, potash, 
iimber, and other things which they pro- 
luce in large quantities in order to 
avoid coming into conflict with us, and 
so easing the situation considerably and 
venerally. That, of course, raises the 
question as to whether we can extend 
such businesses as the chairman re- 
terred to in this country and promote 
to a far greater extent than has hitherto 
een done the manufacture of these 
products which Germany has so ex- 
elled in in the past. That is a problem 
or practical men like Mr. Lomax, who 
s not only a cotton waste merchant, 
ut a spinner and manufacturer as well, 
to give their very serious attention. 


\RTHUR Kerroot (Shanghai) : It gives 
me very great pleasure to find that Lan- 
ashire is now taking such a keen in- 

rest in the waste products. In 1909 

came from China to Europe to study 
he waste products and how to deal with 
them, and I was surprised to find what 
they were doing in Germany, Austria 
and Hungary in this way, but when | 
arrived in this country I could find very 
ttle, except as regards hard waste work- 
ng, and I think we must develop more 
n the lower waste, because there are 
ertainly great outlets for this produc- 
tion. At the present time in China 

e have thousands and thousands of 

ns of waste lying there rotting and 

thing can be done with it simply be- 
ause Germany, since the war, has been 
ut of the market. Germany in 1914 
ractically controlled the eastern mar- 
ket in waste, and this waste was re- 
urned to the Continent and dealt with 
ind returned to China as manufactured 
irticles. Reference has been made to 
lankets, and the most beautiful blank- 
ts come from Holland; they in particu- 
it have specialized in the light weights 
ir blankets, and they are, of course, 
ade from better stuff than is generally 
nt out for the coolies of China. 


[ went into this matter and was for- 
inate enough to have machinery ready 
1 working just when the war started, 

my looms in China were in a posi- 

m to deal with larger quantities of 
aste that we were producing, but as 
gards the majority of the mills to-day, 

hey are helpless in regard to this waste 

atter. It was surprising to me, and I 
ke it that America in 1909 was no bet- 
r off as regards its waste working than 

were in this country. They were only 
ist beginning, but I believe they have 
und since then that they have been 
veloping to a very large extent, and 
t makes me very happy as a Lancashire 
in to find that we are not against 
tking out by-products, and allowing 
rmany and other Continental coun- 
s to take the cream, because there is 
great deal of profit in waste if it is 
nly handled properly. We have a gen- 
man here who I suppose is in the 
ry forefront of waste-making machin- 

y, and he can tell you quite a lot of 
hat India has done in the last ten or 
teen years in this direction. One of 


my objects in China was to make my 
mill self-containing, and I turned noth- 
ing out but what was manufactured, and 
I think that should be the standpoint of 
all Lancashire men, to turn nothing out 
of their looms unmanufactured. 

E. Porritr (Messrs. Tatham, Ltd., 
Rochdale): Allusion has been made to 
machine makers, and I am a machine 
maker. It has been said that the hard 
waste trade is pre-eminently a Lan- 
cashire industry, and I got out yester- 
day the number of spindles which are 
engaged in this trade, and I made out 
that there are about 700,000 spindles in 
Lancashire engaged on hard waste and 
about 120,000 spindles on soft waste. 
The point as to what can become of our 
waste seems to me to be largely a ques- 
tion of demand. There is no value in a 
spinner making yarn unless there is go- 
ing to be some one to buy it, and no 
value in a manufacturer making cloth 
unless there is a merchant who is willing 
to sell that cloth. There is, no doubt, that 
there is room for great development as 


Mr. Kerfoot said in the working of light 
waste. We do not in this country spin 
the same fine cloth that they do in Ger- 
many, Holland and Belgium, and so on, 
and there is undoubtedly room, I think, 
for development, but until you can get 
the merchant to say he wants a certain 
type of cloth, until you get the buyer 
willing to buy the yarn, until you get the 
manufacturer to weave the cloth and the 
spinner to make the yarn, there is going 
to be a difficulty, and it seems to me that 
if Lancashire wants to develop this trade, 
the proper way would be to get one or 
two of the leading men in each of these 
branches together, and say, “ These are 
what we want to make it a profitable 
industry, and we are willing to under- 
take it,” and so set about getting the va- 
rious people together. 

THe CHAIRMAN: I am sorry to have 
to tell you that the author of the paper 
on “The By-Product as a Stimulus to 
Production ” is unable to be with us this 
morning through indisposition, so that 
will complete the business of this ses- 
sion. 


Extra Business Session 


~~ extra sitting of the Conference 
was held at 4.15 p.m. for the pur- 
pose of hearing the views of cotton 
growers. Lord Emmott presided, and 
called upon R. Coker to open the 
discussion. 

R. Coker: Before I launch into 
the subject which we are met to discuss 
I wish to say that in the last two days 
of May there was a consultation confer- 
ence of growers held in New York, and 
at that conference a message was re- 
ceived from the President of the United 
States. A section of that message was 
asked by that conference in New York 
to be communicated to this conference, 
and through some misunderstanding as 
to who was to deliver it it has not vet 
been delivered. With your indulgence 
I will read the section of the message 
from the President of the United 
States to that meeting in New York, 
which they wish communicated to this 
Conference: “To the American Dele- 
gates who are about to leave for Eng- 
land to attend the World Cotton Con- 
ference I want to express my hope that 
the meeting will be most successful, 
and be a contribution not alone to the 
continual development of the cotton 
industry but more to the restoration of 
sound economic conditions throughout 
the world.” That is signed “ Warren 
G. Harding.” 

I wish to say that the growers recog- 
nize that the manufacturer at this time 
has very severe handicaps and troubles 
just as a grower has, and that we have 
no purpose to over-emphatize our own 
troubles at the expense of the manufac- 
turers. We recognize the difficulties 
under which the manufacturing industry 
ot the world is laboring at the present 
time, but we do wish for our friends, 
the manufacturers, to recognize the diffi- 
culties that the grower is at present 
laboring under, and we do wish to stress 
the absolute dependence of the 
manufacturing. industry upon the 
grower, and ask for co-operation from 
the manufacturer. Otherwise, we can- 
not properly advance the industry, and 
neither can he advance his section of 
the industry. True scientific work is 
essential to the improvement of the 
cotton crop in both quality and quantity 


cotton 


and to the maintenance of that improv¢ 
ment; second, fair and intelligent mar- 
keting methods are equally essential to 
the improvement of the crop; third, cot 
ton, under average conditions in the 
United States cannot at present prices 
be produced at a profit; and fourth, it 
must again become productive of profit 
before the crop can advance in quan- 
tity or quality. It is a fact which I 
have definitely proven in my experience 
that the manufacturer is slower to move 
in his support ot the betterment of the 
quality of the cotton crop. I think it 
is a very bitter experience in estab- 
lishing new varieties of cotton, some of 
which have certainly become of some 
value in the trade, and I think the manu 
facturer needs to know what the scien- 
tific cotton grower and plant breeder 
is doing for the industry. If it had 
not been for the plant breeder in the 
United States in the past 12 or 15 
years the crop at present available would 
not have been possible. We have had 
the boll weevil which has invaded the 
South, and only by the breeding and 
introduction of varieties which are 
better adapted to combat the boll 
weevil than any that were known 20 
years ago could the boll weevil evil 
have been met and the production of 
cotton kept up to a sufficient figure to 
supply the demands of the world. I ap- 
peal for recognition of the fact that 
work of that nature is absolutely neces 
sary to improve the quality not only of 
the cotton crop but all other crops, and 
the quantity of the cotton crop when it 
is desirable to increase that quantity 
Egyptian Cotton 


FRANK NASMITH then read a paper 
from the Egyptian Delegates respecting 
cotton growing in Egypt and the cond 
tions in Egypt generally in regard to 
the cotton growing industry 

The Hon. J. McEwan Hunter, Agent 
Gencral for Queensland then continued 
the discussion. He said: It is highly 
desirable at such a conference as this, 
that the grower should have an oppor- 
tunity of placing before those who are 
interested in his product his views, and 
ascertaining the best possible means by 
which he can work to the mutual.advan- 


tage of both the grower and the manu- 
facturer of his product. For that rea- 
son, since this conference has taken 
place, an effort has been made to organ- 
ize a World Growers Corporation, hav- 
ing representatives from all cotton pro- 
ducing countries. Coming as I do, and 
representing as I do, a large State with 
a magnificent area of land suitable for 
cotton growing, whose Government is 
today endeavoring to promote the in- 
dustry in that. country, I am glad of 
an opportunity of linking up with that 





Frank J. Hale, Chairman. Committee on 
Mfr. of Textile Machinery 


body. There is also the need for mar- 
keting, and for the stabilization of 
markets. Frequently, the grower is 
very much left to the mercy of markets 
It may be possible to assist futures by 
pooling, by retaining, a certain amount 
of crop, and that can be done by hav 
ing departments connected with the cot- 
ton growers’ organization whose _ busi- 
ness will be to look after the statistical 
branch, who will be able to keep them 
in touch, and have a bureau from which 
information can be obtained regarding 
matters, and ascertain matters regard- 
ing diseases, improved plant life, and 
such matters as that. There are many 
problems that we think can be dealt 
with, and the solution of them dis- 
covered by a linking up together of the 
various producers of the world. I have 
been asked to read to the meeting a 
resolution which was carried unan 
mously today at a meeting of the Grow 
ers Association. 


For Growers” Institute 


Resolved by the Delegates to th 
World Cotton Conference representing 
the growers of raw cotton: 

That we organize an Institute (or 
Society) of the Cotton Growers f the 
world. 


That each country or State of th 
world now growing cotton shall be en- 
titled to one representative in said In 


Stitute 

That the growers’ representative her« 
present shall constitute the original 
members and hold membership until 
permanent representatives are selected 
by the authorized societies or organiza- 
tions representing the growers in thei 
respective countries or States 

That such organizations shall be re- 
quested to select their representatives 
within six months or as soon thereafter 
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Cotton Textile Prices 





Indian Head Today’s prices on all well known advertised Nashua Woolnap 
brands of cotton goods are so attractive that the 
product of mills making these brands are sold far 


Braeloch ahead. Glen Roy 


To stimulate sales retailers feature standard 
branded lines that are known to the consumer. 
Lancaster Both jobbers and retailers state that at these special 
sales they sell so many goods that they have 
difficulty in keeping supplied. 


Knight’s Cambric 


Imperial] 

Pawnee We look forward confidently to a _ strong 

Madras demand and a shortage of all high grade branded 
lines of cotton goods throughout this year. 


Chambray 


Quinebaug 
Pillow Tubing 


Mercury D. 
Brown Sheetings A B C. 
mory. Drowne & LO. 
Red Rose of 


Marquess Boston New York 
Lancaster 


Long Cloth 48 Franklin Street 62 Worth Street 


Selling Agents for: Kicking Mule 


Indian Head Brown Sheetings 


Nashua Mfg. Co. Lancaster Mills 
Pillow Tubings Nashua Mills Indian Head Mills of Alabama 
Jackson Mills Wauregan Co. 
Parkhill Mfg. Co. Quinebaug Co. Crozer Checks 
Boston Mfg. Co. Samuel A. Crozer & Son 


Alabama Plaids 


For Cupert: Empress Cambric 
\ | ; Durham Hosiery Mills 
Augusta Plaids P. H. Hanes Knitting Co. 
La Tosca Knitting Co. Malta Cloth 


Norwich Knitting Co. 
; Waynesboro Knitting Co. 
Mohican Madras eee Cash Twi 
asnmere wills 


lt 


Lancaster Kalburnie Gilbrae Jacquelin Toile du Nord 
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possible, and notify the Secretary of 
this organization of their names. 
That the organizations representing 
cotton growers be requested to 
sclect as representatives men directly in- 
rested in the growing or breeding of 
tton, who are trained in business, 
scrence or economics, and who are 
alified to further the objects of this 
ganization which shall be for the col- 


lection and dissemination of informa- 
tion which will lead: 


(1) To the world-wide improvement 
of the cotton plant in every desirable 
haracter ; 

(2) To the improvement of methods 

the preparation, handling and market- 
ng of the crop; 

(3) For such other purposes as are, 
the opinion of the organization, calcu- 
lated to encourage and promote the gen- 


eral welfare of the industry. 


Dwight B. Hearp (American Cotton 
\ssociation) : I would like to have an 
pportunity of presenting to you some- 

ng of the view point of American 
growers of American-Egyptian cotton, 
because it is in many ways similar to 
the view point of our friends from 
Egypt. Mr. Coker in his paper has 
discussed the general problem of the 
cotton raiser in what we know as the 

uth, and therefore in the few words 

have to offer I shall discuss it purely 
rom the standpoint of the cotton raiser 

the Southwest portion of America, 
where we are producing a_ special 
standardized type of cotton known as 

\merican-Egyptian or Pima. Our type 
has been developed from the Metafifi 

1 the Sakelarides cotton of Egypt; 
until last year we produced in my com- 
munity 97,000 bales of this standardized 
type of cotton. When we started people 
were inclined to scoff at the matter and 
tell us it would not have much effect on 
the markets of the world, and I am 
glad to tell you that in the laboratories 
where this has been tested by experts 

has been shown to be a uniform long 
cotton, a strong cotton and a long cot- 
ton. It is not quite white but it is 
lassed as a white. We feel if we are 
given the opportunity to develop this 
new industry we can very greatly in- 
crease our production. 


s 


lt is very essential in the days of in- 
ustrial readjustment that we should 
complete co-operation and under- 
standing between the producer and the 
spinner, 


} 


\\e are confronted by a_- situa- 
tion that is a very serious one. We 
Want to continue to produce this cot- 
tor We believe we have ideal con- 
ns for producing it, and we 
fortunate in having a class of 
producers who study their problems. 
For instance, in my community we have 
3,000 cotton producers; 2,200 of them 
we have brought into a thorough going 
Producers’ Association. A large num- 
ber of those are men of exceptionally 
high standards of intelligence, many of 
them graduates of our agricultural 
almost all of them of high 
school education, and they understand, 
quite as well as men in other branches 
of the industry, that if they produce 
they must produce at a profit. 

There must be a wage for labor suf- 
ficient to maintain those in the industry 
under decent and self-respecting condi- 
tions of living. That we believe is essen- 
tial, and we believe that wage must in- 
clude not only a wage to those whe are 


eges, 


hired on the farm but to the grower and 
his family for actual labor expended on 
the crop. 

Now we believe the long spinners of 
the world, those of America, those of 
England, those of France, want to have 
this cotton continued. 

K. B. JapHAva (Director of Agricul- 
ture, Baroda State, India). There are 
a few points I want to bring forward, 
and one of them is that the conditions 
of growing cotton in India are different 
from those in America. The reason is 
we have irregular monsoons, and sec- 
ondly there are not sufficient irrigating 
facilities all over the country as there 
are in some parts of America. The re- 
sult of this is that it has brought about 
a very unsatisfactory result in the pro- 
duction of cotton. 

My proposal before Manchester and 
Liverpool is this, that instead of neglect- 
ing Indian they will do well to encourage 
it as much as possible, and try to per- 
suade the Government of India to in- 
troduce certain measures of improve- 
ment, such as prohibition in transport- 
ing inferior cotton to the areas of su- 
perior cotton, and the provision of irri- 
gation facilities where the rain is un- 
suitable and not in sufficient quantity. 

I have, therefore, to request the 
British Cotton Growing Association not 
to limit its operations more or less to 
Africa, but to extend those operations 
to India. 

Mr. O. J. Finney (Alexandria General 
Produce Association) : I think the prob- 
lem which cotton growers have before 
them about the price could to a certain 
extent be met by the introduction of 
new varieties, which our spinner friends 
told us yesterday they do not require. 


Closing Session 


N Wednesday the 22nd the business 

of the Conference was resumed 
for the last day’s work. Many of the 
delegates who had been away from the 
city on private business returned to 
participate in the group meetings 
which were held in the morning at 
which the resolutions prepared by the 
different committees were presented 
to each group for their consideration 
and action. The rules of the confer- 
ence provided that unanimous consent 
must be secured from each of the dif- 
ferent committees in order that the 
resolutions presented may become the 
voice of the conference as a whole. 
These resolutions embodied the care- 
ful thought and thorough discussion of 
the different committees in several 
previous meetings and it is a striking 
commentary on the unanimity of 
thought that several of the resolutions 
originating in separate groups fol- 
lowed the same line of suggestion, 
thus indicating that different branches 
of the trade were of the same mind in 
regard to many of the fundamental 
problems confronting the industry. In 
many instances the resolutions were 
unanimously adopted without a divi- 
sion. 

In a few cases the resolutions were 
accepted with some definition or reser- 
vations as to their exact meaning, but 
no one of the many resolutions pre- 
sented was definitely rejected by any 
group. While many of them expressed 
aspirations to be hoped for without 


It may be difficult for a spinner to 
change his spinning production. He may 
make contracts forward, he may have 
his machinery settled in a certain way, 
and it is not pleasant for him to change 
his habits and customs from a variety 
which he knows to a variety which he 
does not know. But in this matter the 
grower should consider his own advan- 
tage, and there is no doubt that if the 
grower can produce a larger quantity of 
better cotton with as little trouble and 
on the same lines as he produced the 
previous quantity, ultimately he will com- 
pel the spinner to take the better cotton 
at a better price. Thereby, he will be 
getting more from his cotton, and pro- 
ducing a larger quantity, and in that 
way he will get a very much better return 
for his labor and his capital invested in 
the land 

I think it is necessary that the cotton 
growers should rather emphasize this 
point, because Mr. Howarth of the Fine 
Cotton Spinners’ 
excellent paper 
yesterday rather discouraged the pro- 
duction of new seeds, whereas from the 
cotton grower’s point of view the pro- 
duction of new seeds is absolutely essen- 
There is an old 
saying that if you do not go forward 
you are bound to go back, and if the 
cotton growers content themselves with 


Association, in a very 
which he read to us 


tial to his well being. 


re-sowing, without any selection or at- 
tempt to improve the seed which they 
are sowing at present the quality and 
quantity are bound to decrease instead 
Therefore, I think the 
scientific selection of seed and organized 
effort for the sale of good cotton should 
much 


of increase. 


be very insisted upon by culti- 


vators 


of Conference 


much expectation of immediate ac- 
complishment they served to define in 
a concrete way principles and practice 
which are earnestly to be sought as 
ideals and standards to which the 
trade should be looking and in that 
way focus the world’s thought on cot- 
ton problems for international consid- 
eration. Some of the resolutions pre- 
sented definite lines for constructive 
action with much likelihood that defi- 
nite- results will be accomplished in 
the future. This, of course, depends 
upon the personal efforts of those in- 
terested in the measures who now 
have the endorsement of the confer- 
ence in their attempt to 
out. 


carry them 

At the afternoon session a very large 
attendance of delegates gathered to 
hear the results of the group confer- 
ences in the morning and to choose 
the officers of the conference who 
would carry on until the next meeting 
is called. Resolutions were presented 
as “read” with the results of votes and 
such reservations in each case as the 
different committees had  recom- 
mended and at the conclusion the 
resolutions were adopted as the senti- 
ments of the Second World Cotton 
Conference. 

At the conclusion of the formal 
business a vote of thanks was offered 
to the Lord President of the Confer- 
ence by John E. Rousmaniere repre- 
senting the American delegates, sec- 
onded by delegates representing the 


various countries participating and 
expressing their appreciation for the 
wonderful reception which had been 
accorded them from the time of their 
arrival in Liverpool, and particularly 
extending to Lord Emmott their ap- 
preciation of his services and admira- 
tion of the manner in which he had 
presided over the conference. In re 
sponding to the vote of thanks Lord 
Emmott did not attempt to discuss the 
technical accomplishments of the con- 
ference but dwelt particularly upon 
the great benefits which had accrued 
from the opportunity of meeting per- 
sonally those engaged in all branches 
of the industry in the nineteen different 
countries representing the new 
which each man had received, the 
friendships formed, and the possibili- 
ties of continuing the work already so 
auspiciously started through the ma- 
chinery which the conference had put 
in operation. He expressed the opin- 
ion that it might not be desirable that 
the next should be held 
within two years, but hoped that these 


ideas 


conference 


world gatherings would be continued 
from time to time and he felt assured 
that those who had had the privilege 
of attending them had a profound ap- 
preciation of their value and the direct 
and indirect good that may be accom- 
plished. He then declared the Second 
World Conference adjourned subject 
to the call of the executive committee. 
Banquet Fitting Close 

The banquet in the Free Trade Hall 
on Wednesday evening was a fitting 
climax to the Conference. The hall 
was beautifully decorated to give the 
Flags of all 


decorations of the 


appearance of a vast tent. 
and floral 
elaborate 


1ations 
most description trans 
formed the rather sombre room into a 
brilliant banquetting hall. The ladies 
were present in large numbers and the 
guests, beside the visiting delegates, in 
cluded many distinguished citizens of 
the city and county Lord Emmott 
presided and the principal speaker of 
the evening was the Rt. Hon. Lord 
3irkenhead, the Lord Chancellor of 
England, who came up from London 
especially for this function and deliv- 
ered a really notable address in which 
he explained the difficulties which con- 
fronted those responsible for the polit- 
ical conduct of foreign and domestic 
He attrib- 
Russia the 


affairs since the armistice. 
uted to Bolshevism in 
origin of a world-wide 
which is primarily directed against the 
British Empire. He felt that the fail- 
ure of extreme radicals to extend the 
coal dispute into a general strike was 
sood evidence that the conspiracy had 
broken down and that the inherent 
respect of the British working man for 
law and order would enable the crisis 
to be tided over without the results 
which the conspirators had hoped for. 
He spoke on international relations 
and believed it to be our duty in the 
the world of trade to revert to com- 
merce without vindictiveness with our 
past enemies, believing that the pros- 
perity of pre-war days or anything ap- 
proaching it would never be attained 
until in some way or other those na- 
tions which had been stricken down 
were enabled to resufme a role which 
would make them active partners in 
the rebuilding of the world. The Lord 
Chancellor looked forward to prog- 
ress, though he feared it could not be 
rapid. He recalled that nine or ten 
years of great anxiety and distress fol- 


conspiracy 
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Waterloo and be- 
that period would 
restore the world to 

ore normal conditions, and only that 
would be possible when there became 
a general realization that the war was 
over, with the statesmen of the world 
pooling their common resources and 
sagacity. The Old World was hopeful 
that the vital assistance of the great 
American Republic would now be 
forthcoming in the gigantic task of 
world construction and he welcomed 
the certainty that the time was past 
when they could not count upon 
American help, suggestiveness and re- 
source. 

Mr. J. Butler Wright, Counsellor of 
the American Embassy at London, 
responded for the American delegates, 
expressing the regrets of Ambassador 
Harvey, who was prevented from at- 


»wed the Battle of 
lieved that at least 
be required to 


tendance by public duty. He ex- 
pressed the sympathy of Americans 
with their friends in Great Britain 
over the industrial problems that con- 


fronted them 


and supported the hop« 


of Lord Birkenhead that by the co- 
operation of the wise men of all na- 
tions there might be an early return to 
sanity and peace. 
Conference Closes 

Lord Emmott brought the banquet, 
and with it the conference, to a close, 
and stated that while he had accepted 
the presidency with some misgivings 
he felt well repaid by the pleasure and 
benefits that had accrued and was glad 
to continue in the office to which he 
had been re-elected and hoped that at 
the next conference he would have the 
opportunity of meeting again all those 
who were present with many more. 

On Thursday morning the American 
delegation broke up, many going on 
pleasure tours, some returning directly 
to America from Liverpool on the Sat- 
urday steamer, and others remaining 
for private business and further visits. 
To those who had been together since 
the sailing of the “Adriatic” on June 
Ist it seemed like the breaking up of 
a happy family and those who partici- 
pated in the trip surely feel that the 


Resolutions at Worl 


Introduced 


For Profit to Producer 


l Whereas, In the economic read- 
justments resulting from the World 
War the cotton producer is faced with 


| 
the necessity of creating such condi 
ilitv of 


tions of supply and qualit 
as will enable him to find a profitable 


cotton 


market: and 

2. Whereas, The cotton grower can 
not continue to produce at a_ loss 
and is now seeking to better condi 


tions by systematic and 


etforts to 


constructive 
standardize 
the types and grades of cotton, get his 
product to the market in better condi- 
tion, and by co-operative effort to im 
marketing conditions that 
stabilized and cotton 
placed on a_ profitable 


improve and 


rove the 
may be 
rroduction 


3. We 


pri e 


recognize that a profitable 
production plus 


that cost of 


means cost ot 


pront, 
must 


a moderate and 
production 


such 


include 
a reasonable wage for labor (in- 

that of the and his 
family) as shall grant decent and self 


respecting 


necessarily 


cluding grower 


conditions of living and a 
revenue on the use of land and equip 
ment sufficient to return a fair inter 
est on the value of the investment, 
cover the payment of 
vide for the 
tility 

4. Now, therefore, be it 
vesolved That we 
that all branches of the 
with the p 
ffort t d 


taxes and pro- 


maintenance of soil fer 


recommend 
trade 
roducer in these 
and 


production and 


cotton 


evelop encourage 


improved 





irketing methods, as we are con- 
vinced that only by the assurance of 
profitable markets can the cotton 
grower materially increase the qual 
ity and quantity of his output and 
that unless So assured there is no in 
centive to cotton production and he 


must turn his attention to other crops 
System of Reporting Statistics 

Whereas, The representatives of the 

cotton growers attending the 


(122) 


second 


by Growers 


world Cotton Conference consider it 
essential to the industry that accurate 
world-wide statistics covering not only 
the production but the consumption 
of cotton to be collected and publish- 
ed at frequent intervals, they believe 
further that if such statistics are to 
fully serve the purpose of both spin- 
ner and grower they must segregate 
the various growths and lengths of the 
staple, reporting each separately in 
order that the grower may watch the 
trend of consumption and be able to 
select varieties which are likely to 
prove most in demand and in order 
that the spinner may be advised of 
the probable supply of the particular 
growth and length in which he is in- 
terested; and 

Whereas, A world-wide system of 
crop forecasting which would include 
separate estimates of the probable 
production and consumption of each 
growth and length of raw cotton, 
would possess great value to both 
grower and spinner; therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the second World Cot- 
ton Conference that it recommend to 
the Governments of all cotton produc- 
ing countries that system of 
reporting and forecasting be organ- 
and that they co-operate to- 
gether to publish such. statistics 
promptly and frequently through some 
central agency. 


such a 


ized, 


For Crop Improvement 


I hereas, It is essential to the pros- 
perity of the whole cotton industry 
that the cotton crop be improved in 
the length and strength and evenness 
of fibre, in production per acre, and 
in ability to combat the attacks of 
the boll weevil, pink boll worm, and 
other insect pests and diseases which 
cause such heavy annual losses—such 
improvement would enable the spin- 
ner to secure more uniform and profit- 
able results, and the grower to be bet- 
ter compensated for his expenditures 
of labor and capital; and 

IVhereas, The cotton plant shows a 


associations and friendships formed 
will have been ample reward apart 


New Officers of 


President: The Right Hon. Lord Em- 
mott, G. C. M. G., G. B. E. 
Sir James Hope Simpson, 
W. Irving Bullard, 
Joint Treasurers. 
Frank Nasmith, Secretary. 


Vice-Presidents 


Fuller E. Callaway, United States of 
America. 

Count Jean de Hemptinne, Belgium. 

F. Holroyd, Great Britain. 

Dr. Vladislav Klumpar, Czecho-Slo- 
vakia. 

Henri Manuel, France. 

O. J. Morch, Norway. 

Giorgio Mylius, Italy. 

John E. Rousmaniere, United States 
of America. 

John Syz, Switzerland. 

LA. Col. J... J. Shute, D. S.-0. Great 
Britain. 


from the business benefits of the Con- 
ference itself. 


the Conference 


H. P. Taviera, Portugal. 
Representatives from .Sweden 
Spain to be selected later. 
Executive Committee 
L. S. Bache, U. S. 
A. K. Barnes, British. 
David R. Coker, U. S. 
Arthur J. Draper, U. S. 
A. Foster, British. 
George L. Gilmore, U. S. 
T. N. Grant, British. 
H. M. Gibson, British. 
J. Barber Lomax, British. 
F. A. Hargreaves, British. 
Albert Green Duncan, U. S. 
Hon. Richard I. Manning, U. S. 
J. S. Nuttall, British. 
F. A. Tomlinson, British. 
R. Worswick, British. 
Dwight B. Heard, U. S. 
Representatives Japan, Egypt and [n- 
dia will be selected later. 


Cotton Conference 


variability in all its characters which 
at the same time presents a fine op- 
portunity for scientific plant breeding 
and makes necessary the continuation 
of such work in order to preserve a 
reasonable uniformity in the improved 
product; and 

Whereas, The rapid improvement of 
the crop in all desirable characters can 
be promptly accomplished only by the 
general recognition by all interests of 
the necessity for scientific plant breed- 
ing, to the end that growers will en- 
gage in cotton breeding themselves, or 
utilize the improved varieties produced 
by scientific breeding methods; that 
cotton merchants will recognize the 
superior value of scientifically bred 
cotton and properly compensate the 
grower for its increased value; and 
that spinners will call for the improved 
varieties, test their qualities and will- 
ingly and justly pay for increased 
spinning value; therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the World Cotton Con- 
ference that it recognizes scientific 
plantbreeding and improved methods 
of husbandry as the basic and indis- 
pensable means for the improvement 
of the cotton crop, and for increasing 
the stability and profitableness of the 
industry, and that it urge all who are 
interested in any department of the 
industry to encourage and support all 
work of this nature, whether by gov- 
erminental or private agencies. 


For Growers’ Institute 


Resolved, By the Delegates of the 
World Cotton Conference representing 
the Growers of raw cotton: 

That we organize an institute (or 
society) of the cotton growers of the 
world 


That each country, or state, of the 
world now growing cotton shall be 
entitled to one representative in said 
institute. 


That the growers’ representatives 
here present be constituted the original 
members and hold membership until 
permanent representatives are selected 
by the growers in their 
countries or states. 


respective 


That such organizations shall be re- 
quested to select their representatives 
within six months or as soon there- 
after as possible, and notify the Sec- 
retary of this organization of their 
names. 

That the organizations representing 
the cotton growers be requested to 
lect as representatives men directly 
terested in the growing or breeding of 
cotton who are qualified to further t! 
objects of this organization wh 
shall be for the collection and 
semination of information which wili 
lead :— 


1. To the world-wide improv: 
ments of the cotton plant in ev 
desirable character. 


2. To the improvement of meth: 


of preparation, handling and mark 
ing of the crop. 


3. For such other purposes as 
in the opinion of the organization, cal- 
culated to encourage and promote the 
general welfare of the industry 


For Purity of Type 


Whereas, Cotton supplies such 
verse needs of mankind and whereas 
cotton such diverse types 
all needed and useful for different | 
poses, but whereas such utility is 
paired by the mixing of different types 
in the earlier stages of production, 
thereby causing loss, either immediate 
or ultimate, to all portions of the cot- 
ton industry; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the World Cor 
ence urge all Government administ 
tions in countries where cotton 's 
grown and all interested in any 
partment of the industry to co-op: 
in devising means suited to the 
ticular locality to check this mixture 
of different types and to maintain 
purity of type whether by controlling 
the supplies of seed for sowing 
by ensuring a supply of pure seed. of 
by regulating the transport of sowing 
seed and of seed cotton, or by dit’er- 
entiating severely in price in favor of 
cotton of pure type, etc., or by a com: 
bination of all these means. 


possesses 











World Cotton Conference Meets in England—Continued 
Introduced by Spinners and Manufacturers 


For Contract Uniformity 


1) That in the opinion of this World 
C.tton Conference contracts for the sale 
an purchase of yarn and cloth should 

strictly adhered to. 

\) That with a view of securing 
uniformity in contracts for the 
supply of yarn it is advisable for Em- 
plovers’ Organizations on the spinning 
5 of the trade to meet Employers’ 
Organizations on the manufacturing 
5 of the trade for the purpose of 
agreeing upon a form of contract with 
conditions fair to both parties, and with 
mutual protection against circumstances 
over which they have no control. 

c) That it is advisable for Cotton 
Manufacturers through their Trade 
Organizations to endeavor to obtain a 
uniform contract for the sale of cloth 
with conditions giving them reasonable 
protection in the event of their inability 
to perform the contract owing to cir- 
cumstances over which they have no 
control. 


™m > 
Tl C 


Greater Cooperation 


the opinion of this Conference it 
would be to the mutual advantage of all 
the sections of trade engaged in the 
various processes of the manufacture 
of cotton goods up to their completed 
state if these various sections would 
periodically formulate the disadvantages 
which require to be overcome in their 
particular section. This Conference 
further suggests that these statements, 
when formulated, should be submitted 
to the Research Associations for in- 
vestigation, and the results disseminated 

the trade. 


Humidity Necessary 


hat this World Cotton Conference 
is firmly convinced that the use of Arti- 
ficial Humidity in Cotton Spinning 
Mills and Cotton Weaving Sheds is 
essential to the carrying on of the Cot- 
t Industry, and that its use is not 
detrimental to the health of the work- 
ers, and this view has not been dis- 
proved although close investigations 
have been made into the subject by 
eminent medical and scientific author- 
itie This Conference strongly depre- 
cates any steps being taken to secure 
its abolition, as such a course would not 
only cripple the Industry but would re- 
sult to a considerable extent in lessened 
employment for the workpeople. 


. For Mutual Confidence 


solved that in the opinion of this 
Committee the progress of the cotton 
trade depends upon the mutual confi- 
lence being established between all sec- 
tons of the industry and the adoption 
of each and every means that will 
popularize cotton goods because of their 
relative cheapness and qualities when 
‘ompared with other textiles. 

[hat it is the duty of each section 
to attain to a high degree of efficiency 
an we believe that by proper co-ordi- 
Nation of ideas between growers, spin- 

and manufacturers of cotton and 

he finishers of cotton goods, mutual 

advantages will accrue and the world at 
rge will be benefited. 


( 


Purchase and Sale of Cotton 


the Cotton Futures Con- 
business as conducted principally 
Liverpool, Havre, New York and 
New Orleans Cotton Exchanges, con- 


', nereas 


sists of a vast economic system, world- 
wide in its ramifications: and 

Whereas said system is the result of 
more than a half century of practical 
study of and application to the wants 
and necessities of the cotton trade, con- 
stituting, as now applied, a method of 
price insurance minimizing the risks of 
fluctuations to the producer, holder, 
seller and buyer of cotton: and 

Whereas paradoxical as it may seem, 
the future Contract System to a great 
extent eliminates speculative risks in 
handling spot cotton from producer to 
spinner, both inclusive, decreasing the 
costs and uncertainties incident thereto; 
therefore be it 

Resolved by the World Cotton Con- 
ference, assembled at Liverpool and 
Manchester in June, 1921, that said Con- 
ference endorses the system of Cotton 
Futures Contracts as conducted ‘in the 
Exchanges of Liverpool, Havre, New 


York and New Orleans, and earnestly 
deprecates such legislative interference 
therewith as may impair its usefulness 
for hedge or price insurance purposes. 

Resolved Further that a special Com- 
mittee of this Conference, embracing 
representatives of the various interests 
engaged in the production, handling and 
manufacture of cotton, be appointed to 
study the features of the Cotton Futures 
Contract as conducted on the markets 
named, with a view of harmonizing any 
technical differences, including differ- 
ences in basic grades and limitation of 
grades tenderable, that the hedge and 
insurance features may be made as per- 
fect as possible. 

Resolved Further that the said Com- 
mittee report upon a campaign of educa- 
tion that may eliminate misunderstand- 
ings in reference to the Future Con- 
tract System, placing the business on 
standards similar to insurance methods 
as conducted the world over free from 
undue legislative interference. 


Proposed by Finishers 


For Closer Contact 


That whereas the continued progress 
and prosperity of the great Cotton In- 
dustry depends largely on each section 
of it making its products as perfectly 
suitable to the requirements of the suc- 
ceeding section as is practicable, and 
whereas so large a proportion of cot- 
ton piece goods have ultimately to pass 


through some finishing process, we 
therefore strongly urge that Spinners 
and Manufacturers should prepare their 
goods in such a way that they will 
stand the finishing process; we there- 
fore urge a closer contact between 
Spinner, Manufacturer, and Finisher 
with a view to obtaining a better prod- 
uct, believing this will be to mutual 
advantage. 


Introduced by Textile Machine Group 


Willing to Co-operate 


With a desire to minimize as far as 
possible Accidents to Operatives in tex- 
tile factories, the Textile Machinery 
Makers desire to express their willing- 
ness to co-operate with the buyers of 
Machinery, the representatives of the 
Operatives and the factory inspectors 
with a view of securing adequate pro- 
tection for the Operatives by the ap- 
plication of all necessary guards and 
safety devices. It is therefore resolved 
that in view of the strong desire of 
the Textile Machine Makers to make 
as effective as possible the safety de- 
vices applied to the various Machines, 
this committee recommends the closest 
possible co-operation between the Ma- 
chine Makers, the users and the Gov- 
ernment Factory Inspectors with this 
object. 


Praise English Weights 


Recognizing the fact that the English 
system of weights and measures is in 
use in nearly all textile producing coun- 
tries and that as a standard, the pound 


and the yard are closely identified with 
the industry. 

We, the members of the Committtee 
on Textile Machinery, desire at this 
time to register a protest against the 
compulsory introduction of any other 
system of measurements, believing that 
such introduction would entail unnec- 
essary expense to Machine Maker and 


user without any advantage to either. 
Transportation 
Resolved, that the American bale 


of lint cotton before it starts on 
its journey to the spinner, be covered 
entirely with a strong closely woven 
bagging or osnaburg, bound with eight 
strong iron bands, properly compressed 
and plainly marked on not less than 
two sides. Be it further 

Resolved, that a permanent 
mittee be appointed by the Chairman 
of this conference charged with the 
duty of taking the necessary steps to 
accomplished the above important re- 
forms. 


com 


Proposed by Committee on Research 


Research 


The Committee on Research and 
Statistics believes that in considering 
the matter of Research, the primary aim 
should be to formulate resolutions which 
will lead to constructive action. 

It is the belief of the Committee that 
there is a vital need in the Cotton In- 
dustry for scientific research and the 
application of exact knowledge. 

It strongly endorses the sentiments ex- 
pressed by Doctor Crossley when he 
states that while business privacy and 


publication of results would appear t 
be incompatible, “a solution can and 
must be found, for science demands the 
free discussion of results between those 
best qualified to speak, no matter 
whether they are employed in private, in 
industrial, or in University Research 
laboratories.” 

1. With this belief in mind the com- 
mittee suggests the following as suitable 
subjects on which to exchange scien- 
tific data: 

a. Methods of testing fibres. 


yarns 


and fabrics with the object of securing 
so far as possible international methods 
“and a uniform 
results.” 


System ot expressing 
b. Information regarding the grow- 
ing of cotton. 
c. Such other problems as may later 
be agreed upon by the International 
Cotton Research Committee. 


2. That the Committee believes that 


it is above all important to organize in 
some way to make an exchange of in- 
formation effective and therefore makes 
the following recommendations: 

(a) That the countries represented 
at this Conference be urged to form 
national cotton organizations 
on the lines of the “ British Cotton In 
dustry Research Association.” 

(b) In order to 
work and the 


research 


facilitate research 
exchange of scientific 
data, that an International Cotton Re- 
search Committee be approved by this 
Conference. 

(c) That the duties of this Inter- 
national Committee shall be to stimu- 
late research in the respective countries 
and bring together scientific informa- 
tion on which it had been recommended 
that information should be exchanged 

(d) That each country having dele 
gates to the Group on Research and 
Statistics of this Conference be hereby 
asked, through its delegates, to appoint 
sufficient representatives to this Inter 
national Cotton Research Committee t 
represent adequately its various impor 
tant research organizations and inter- 
For the purposes of voting, how- 
any future 
gates to the Research and 
Committee will be chosen in accordance 
with the Constitution and By-Laws of 
the Conference. 


ests. 


ever, at dele 


Conference, 


statistics 


For the purpose of carrying into ef 
fect the work of this International Cot 
ton Research Committee, we would sug- 
gest the following organization: 

The Chairman for the next Confet 
ence elected by the Group on Research 
and Statistics shall serve as the Chair 
man of the International Cotton Re- 
search Committee. Vice-Chairmen 


shall be appointed for each country 
represented in the Group. 

Statistics 
The Second World Cotton Confe1 


ence recognizing that the International 
Institute of Agriculture is regularly 
publishing international reports from 
official sources concerning acreage, crop 
conditions, forecasts and final estimates 
of yield of cotton, besides figures of 
imports and exports and prices; 


that this important 

intensified and ac- 
celerated, and urges the governments to 
furnish to the International Institute of 
' Agriculture the requisite informa- 
at the earliest possible moment, in 
that it may be promptly made 
available for the benefit of all produc- 
ing and consuming countries. 


Recommends 
work should’ be 


tion 
order 


Raw Cotton Statistics 


In order to facilitate the orderly con- 
duct of the cotton business on a stable 
basis, it is essential that there shall be 
gathered, compiled and published, at fre- 
quent stated intervals, 
mation on acreage, 


¢ 


reliable infor- 
condition, prospec- 
ive yield, actual production and con- 
sumption of cotton of the different 
grades, lengths of staple and other 


qualities on a world wide basis. 
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\s the greater portion of the com- 
mcrcial cotton crop is produced in the 
northern hemisphere, namely, in the 
Lnited States, India, Egypt, China, Rus- 
sia, Mexico, ete., it is believed that a 
reasonably accurate world estimate of 

reage can be published immediately 
following the first acreage report is- 
sucd by the Indian government in Aug- 


ust, estimates for the United States 
and Egypt having appeared prior to 
that time. In view of the fact that 


acreage is perhaps the largest determin: 
ing factor in cotton production, it is 

eved that world acreage figures for 
all cotton producing countries should 


made available at the earliest possible 
moment. 


inal yield estimates and world pro- 
luction forecasts are especially impor- 
tant and the first estimate of the pros- 
pective yield of cotton should be issued 
at the earliest practical moment, and 
thereafter at regular stated intervals, 
based on conditions, figures of growth, 
etc, of the cotton plant, from the sev- 
eral countries maintaining cotton crop 
reporting agencies of value. Final vield 
totals from all countries producing com- 
mercial cotton should be assembled as 
promptly as possible, and these figures 
published as near the same date an- 
nually as practicable. 


In February of each year a semi-an- 
nual report on world consumption of 
raw cotton of the first six months of 


the current season, showing compari- 
sons, should be issued, with an esti- 
mate based on the best information 


available at the time of the probable 
world consumption of raw cotton, for 
the last six months of the cotton year 
and an estimate of the prospectiy e 
carry-over at the end of the season. 
World estimates of cotton production 
should be issued annually showing the 
total production of each of the various 
groups of length of staple and if pos- 
sible, grades and other qualities includ- 
ing the amount of cotton produced an- 
nually which is not tenderable on future 
contracts. In order that all such sta- 
tistical information and reports may 
’@ on a comparable basis and have their 
greatest value, it is necessary that there 
he adopted and put into use, standards 
classification universally recognized 
| accepted for the purpose. 
Cotton Conference in view of 
the fact that the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture now publishes re- 
ports on the cotton crop for the United 
tates, and world statistics annually and 


7 
The 


establishes and promotes the use of 
standards of classification of cotton, 
recommends that the U. S. Depart- 


ment of Agriculture establish and main- 
such arrangements with the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture and 
Statistical agencies in all cotton 
Producing and consuming countries as 


may be necessary or desirable, and re- 
lease the information promptly at reg- 
ular intervals on dates previously an- 
nounced and with due precautions, such 
as are now observed in making the reg- 
ular crop reports issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. This 
Department should continue the inter- 
National cotton reports until the cotton 
Statistics published by the International 
Institute of Agriculture are further 
accclerated, made complete as to coun- 
‘nes and subject matter and released at 
the carliest possible moment. 

Regarding all statistics relating to the 
cott 


n industry which are not concerned 


with raw cotton, the American dele- 
gates of the committee on Research Re- 
ports and Statistics wish to endorse the 
plans of the United States Department 
of Commerce for the working out of 
more complete statistical information 
regarding the cotton industry and com- 
mend the co-operation in this work of 
representatives of the industry. 

This committee recommends _ that 
steps be taken by the proper authorities 
in charge of such statistical work in 
the several countries to co-operate in 
the exchange of statistical data to the 
end that so far as possible such infor- 
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mation will be made available to the 
cotton industry in the countries repre- 
sented at this conference. 

It is also urged that a copy of these 
resolutions if adopted, be mailed by the 
delegates from each country to the 
proper authorities in the respective 
countries. 


Research and Statistics 


Resolved, That it is desirable that the 
reports issued by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture shall be re- 
leased at the earliest possible hour con- 


sistent with accuracy. 


Resolutions of Banking and Insurances 


While the Conference recognizes the 
existence of various credit schemes and 
the contemplated formation of other 
schemes, it is of opinion that at the 
present moment the scheme which 
offers the best instrument for promo- 
tion of imports into impoverished coun- 
tries by exporters in other countries 
is that known as the Ter Meulen 
scheme, and urges all engaged in the 
Cotton Industry and in the financing 
of it to avail themselves of the Ter 
Meulen scheme whenever and where- 
ever it shall be established. 

They accordingly unanimously recom- 
mend that exporters to impoverished 
European countries should urge im- 
porters in those countries to induce 
their respective governments to apply 
for approval of the issue by them of 
Ter Meulen Bonds. 


Austrian Exchange Scheme 
That 


strong approval of the scheme for the 


this Conference expresses its 


rehabilitation of Austria recently an- 


nounced, and earnestly hopes that all 


Governments concerned will without 


delay give the necessary concurrence 


and releases of liens in order that the 
scheme may be brought into full opera- 
tion as soon as possible. 
While not offering any 
on the subject of the improvement and 
stabilization of the international 
changes generally the 
that the establishment of 
Austrian scheme in its entirety 
lead to the gradual 
isfactory 
Austria 


suggestions 


ex- 
Conference is 
the 
should 
restoration of 
conditions 


confident 


Sat- 
exchange between 


ana other countries 


Proposed by Waste Committee 


Uniform Contract 

That in the interest of the Cotton 
Waste Trade it is advisable that a uni- 
form contract be adopted for universal 
use between buyers and sellers and that 
arbitration by the British Cotton Waste 
Association or Liverpool Cotton Asso- 
ciation be the accepted medium for set- 
tlement of all disputes 


( This 
trade. ) 


refers to British and export 


Net Weight Basis 


That it be recommended that Ameri- 
can shippers of cotton waste should 
be urged in the general interests of the 
trade to sell on net weight for 
all exports to Europe. 


basis 


Cotton Conference Notes 


HE large group of visiting ladies 

were most hospitably entertained. The 
ladies accompanied the delegates on a 
number of trips including those to Port 
Sunlight, the river trip on the Mersey 
and the Manchester Ship Canal excur- 
sion. Besides these there was a visit 
to Chester by motor cars from Man- 
chester with lunch at the Grosvenor 
Hotel and reception by the Mayoress of 
Chester, with the afternoon given up to 
visits about that historical city and a 
river trip on the Dee, returning to Man- 
cheser in the evening. Tea was served 
every afternoon at the Midland Hotel 
in Liverpool and in the Town Hall in 
Manchester, at which the ladies of the 
entertainment committee acted as hos- 
tesses. The garden party at Liverpool 
was greatly enjoyed by the ladies as 
were the banquets in Liverpool and 
Manchester. In addition to these gen- 
eral functions many private trips were 
made and week end visits paid to the 
country homes of friends. Special trips 
were made about Manchester to inspect 
points of interest, so that the ladies’ 
time was fully occupied in a most de- 
lightful way. 


One of the definite results of the con- 
ference will doubtless be the formation 
of an international or at least British- 
American association of dyers, bleachers 
and finishers. These groups have got 
very close together and find that an in- 
terchange of ideas is most desirable in 
the future as has been so well demon- 
strated in their meetings at the two con- 
ferences. The proceedings of the spe- 
cial session at which technical informa- 
tion of an intimate character was ex- 
changed freely showed the spirit which 
prevails in this group and which they 
desire to perpetuate in a more formal 


way than merely as a branch of the 
conference. 
* * * 
The resolutions prepared by the 


American delegates on the voyage over 
proved of great assistance to the com- 
mittee work of the conference. They 
formed the basis of and in 
numerous instances were accepted as 
presented with comparatively little modi- 
Acation. 


discussion 


* - * 
At the Textile Institute there were two 
interesting lectures given and tea served 


on the afternoons of Friday the 17th 
and Tuesday the 21st of June. A spe- 
cially prepared exhibition of yarns and 
fabrics proved of much interest. 

x * * 

The interchange of courtesies between 
the officers of the visiting associations 
with their hosts were of frequent oc- 
currence. While in Liverpool the Lord 
Mayor gave a luncheon to prominent 
and the 
Americans reciprocated by entertaining 
the Lord Mayor, Lord Emmott, Colonel 
Shute and others prominent in_ the 
Liverpool arrangements. In Manchester 
a luncheon was given by Lord Emmott 
Messrs. 
Bullard, Lowe, Rousmaniere and others 
entertained the Lord Mayor of Man- 


delegates following day the 


to the officers and speakers 





E. S. Butler. Joint Chairman, Committee 
on Purchase and Sale of Cotton 


Lord Emmott and officers of 


the conference in their turn. 
* * * 
Sir Frank Warner and Lady Warner 
were well remembered by the American 
their 


chester, 


friends made on the occasion ot 
visit to New Orleans two 
They came up from London to partici 

pate in the conference and took a great 
interest They a 

companied the party on the trip through 
the Manchester Ship Canal and gave 


years 


ago 


in its proceedings 


several dinners for their American 
friends 
. * « 
Lord Emmott in his closing address 


at the Wednesday session paid a well 
deserved tribute to Colonel Shute, chair- 
man of the entertainment 
committee, to F. A. Tomilson, the 
President of the Manchester Cotton As- 


Liverpool 


sociation, and particularly to Frank 
Nasmith, the secretary of the confer- 
ence, for their untiring efforts which 


had contributed to make it such a suc- 
The enthusiasm with which these 
remarks were received demonstrated the 
appreciation of the visitors. 

” oa * 


cess 


The question of the American cotton 
spinners and manufacturers associations 
joining the International Federation of 
Cotton Spinners was discussed at length 
between individual delegates and several 
informal meetings were held to consider 
the subject. It was not, however, 
brought up officially at any of the ses- 
sions, although mentioned at the meet- 
ing of the General Purposes Committee. 
It has an important bearing, not only on 
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ire of the World Cotton Confer- 

nc t on the relations of the Amer- 
can nners to those of Great Britain 
Continent, particularly in the 
of compilation and of prepara- 
statistics relating to the industry 
, hole. It was explained to the 
foreicn delegates that the position of 
lerican associations is somewhat 
nt from those in Europe. Our 
rations are not compact, the 
m rs are scattered over a wide ter- 
ritory, they exercise little control and 
o power of enforcing action on 
the individual members. They do not 
complete representation of the 
ng trade in the United States and 
Americans feel that by joining the 
itional Federation obligations 
might be assumed which they would be 
unable to fulfil. It was pointed out that 
our Anti-Trust Laws might not sanction 
an organization of the trade as a whole 
on subjects which spinners of other 
countries might agree were essential for 
action, such for example as the curtail- 
ment of product, recommendations as to 
hours of labor and wages. The British 
and foreign delegates replied that these 
subjects had not arisen in the history 








I. F. Justiss, Member Executive Commit- 
tee; Group 2, Ginners 


Federation and that if they did 

rise they would not be binding upon the 
rs of different countries except as 

ight agree to make them so by 

wn action and that no obligation 
urred to act in unison on interna- 
juestions. Many of the American 

s got a new idea as to the scope 
irpose of the Federation and 

1 their views which had been en- 

d because of misunderstanding. 

The objects which the Federation strives 
I the collation of statistics, infor- 
and reports of international value 
much to be commended that we 

at some basis of agreement may 
hed by which American cotton 

s may participate in financial and 
support of this international 
ent. If that is accomplished it 
egested that the meetings of the 
itional Federation which are held 
two years and covering much of 
Same ground would make it unde- 
iral for the World Conference to be 
"id so frequently” Various opinions 





were expressed as to the advantages of 
meetings once in three years, four years, 
or five years, the general 
seeming to favor the four year interval. 

The officers and delegates from the 
Ameriean associations had no official 
authority to take any action but will 
refer the subject to the National Coun- 
cil at a later meeting. 


expression 





The following different American 
associations were represented by dele- 
gates at the Conference: National As- 
sociation of Cotton Manufacturers, 


American Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, American Cotton Association, 
National Association of Finishers of 
Cotton Piece Goods, Association of Cot- 
ton Textile Merchants, Arkansas Cotioa 
Trade Association, New Orleans Cotton 
Exchange, New York Cotton 
Augusta Cc 


Exchange, 
ytton Exchange, Arizona Cot- 
ton Growers’ Association, Arkwright 
Club, Fall River Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association, N. E. 


ciation, 


Cotton Buyers’ Asso- 
Texas Cotton Association, 


List of American Delegates 


Winston D. Adams, 
Cotton Manufacturers’ 
lotte, N. C. 

P. I. Alberti; 
New York; insurance. 

Frederic Amory, treasurer; Nashua 
ufacturing Company, Boston, Mass 

Harold D. Arnold, American Printing Com- 
pany, Fall River, Mass. 


American 
Char- 


secretary; 
Association, 


Alberti, Baird & Carlton, 


Man- 


William W. Arnold, Jr., superintendent; 
Manchester Cotton Mills, Manchester, Ga. 

S. Y. Austin, vice-president and general 
manager; Hillside Cotton Mills, La Grange, 
Ga. 

L. S. Bache, president; New York Cotton 
Exchange, New York. 


H. L. Bailey, Boston, Mass. 


John Bancroft, president; Joseph Ban- 
croft & Sons Co., Wilmington, Del 

John F. Bannon, general manager; Defi- 
ance Bleachery, Barrowsville, Mass 

C. Randolph Bennett; American Wool & 
Cotton Reporter, Boston, Mass. 


Morris E. Berney; Neale P. 
Co., Fort Worth, Texas. 

Fessenden S. Blanchard; 
Research Company, 


Anderson & 


president Cotton 
Boston, Mass 


Ralph Bradley; Haughton & Company, 
Boston, Mass. 

W. Irving Bullard; vice-president Mer- 
chants National Bank, and joint treasurer 
World Cotton Conference, Boston, Mass. 

Edwin S. Butler, president; Cotton Ex- 
change, New Orleans, La. 


Harry W. Butterworth; H. W. 
worth & Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa 

W. M. Canterbury, Muskogee, Okla 

W. R. Catheart; Corn Products 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

Rogers E. Chandon, Augusta, Ga 

James G. Clark, New York; National 
sociation Cotton Finishers. 

James E. Coburn, agent; 
Mills, Lewiston, Me 


Butter- 


Refining 


As- 


Androscoggin 


David R. Coker; Coker Cotton Co., Harts- 
ville, S. C. 

L. K. Cone; Chamber of Commerce, Tulsa, 
Okla. 

E. P. Cronkhite; Smith, Hogg & Company, 
New York, N. Y 

H. E. Danner, secretary; National Asso- 
ciation of Finishers of Cotton Fabrics, New 
York, N. Y. 

Rogers W. Davis, southern agent; Saco- 
Lowell Shops, Charlotte, N. C 

Cc. P. Delahunty; Delahunty Dyeing Ma- 


chine Co., Pittston, Pa. 


W. G. Dixon; Dixon Lubricating Saddle 
Co., Bristol, R. I. 

J. E. Douglass, president; Pioneer Cotton 
Mills, Guthrie, Okla., Cotton Grower. 


Arthur J. Draper, former president 
ican Cotton Manufacturers 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Albert Greene Duncan, treasurer, 
Mills, former president National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers, Boston, Mass 

R. O. Everett, Durham, N. C., Cotton 
Grower, American Cotton Association, 

L. S. Finlay, Dallas, Texas. 

J. E. Frank, Textile Colorist, Philadelphia 
Pa. 

Matthew Gill, 

George L. 
Bleach, Dye 
Mass. 

Paul F. Haddock, 
Klipstein & Co. 

Frank J. Hale, general 
ell Shops, Boston, Mass 

Bartell B. Heard, Phoenix, Ariz.; Arizona, 
American and Egypt Cotton Association 


Amer- 
Association, 


Harmony 


Dallas, Texas 
Gilmore, proprietor; 
and Print Works, 


Middlesex 
Somerville, 


Charlotte, N. C., A. 


agent; Saco-Low 


Dwight B. Heard, Phoenix, Ariz.; Arl- 
zona, American and Egypt Cotton Associa- 
tion. 

R. S. Hecht; president Hibernia Bank, 


New Orleans. 
Charles H. Hudson; E. I. DuPont De Ne- 
mours Company, Providence, R. I 


G. E. Huggins, president; Beaver Mills 
New York, N. Y. 


Jno. J. 
Grower 
Arnold W. 


Hughes, Jr., Haynes, Ark., Cotton 


Hunnewell, Nashua Manufac 


turing Co., Boston, Mass 
W. K. Jackson, Augusta, Ga Augusta 
Cotton Exchange 


David W. Jarvis; Amoskeag Manufactur 
ing Co., New York, N. Y. 

H. B. Jennings, Union, 8S. C 

R. H. Johnston, general man: hr 
ston Manufacturing Co., Charlotte, N. C 

Manton WW, : Jones; nton W. Jones & 
Co., Texarkana, Texas, Cotton Merchant 





American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers. 

J. R. Keaton, Oklahoma City, Okla, Cot- 
ton Grower. 

Albert Kelly, 3ristow, Okla., Cotton 


Grower. 

George H. Lanier, vice-president 
eral manager; West Point 
Co., West Point, Ga 


Henry G. Lord, president; “ Textile 
World,”’ Boston, Mass 

John T. Lord, superintendent; Pacific 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 

Eugene Lorton, Tulsa World, Tulsa, Okla., 
Cotton Oil Mills. 

Russell B. Lowe, president; Parkhill Man 


ufacturing Company, 
sociation 


president National As 
of Cotton Manufacturers. 
A. L. Lustig, president, The 
Company, Apponaug, R. I. 
V. E. Macey, Jr., Beaver Mills, New York 
Charles T. Main, former 
of Mechanical Engineers, Boston, 
Rodrick F. Makepeace, C. R. 
& Company, Providence, R. I 
John W. Manley, vice-president; 
Finishing Plants, Saylesville, R. I. 
Ex-Governor Richard I. Manning, Colum 


Mass, 


bia, S. C., Cotton Merchants Export Co., 
Cotton Growers. 
Edwin H. Marble, president; Curtis & 


Marble Machine Co., Worcester, Mass. 

H. G. Marchant, Leigh & Butler, Boston, 
Mass.; Textile Machinery. 

W. R. Meadows, Washington; U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

J. K. Milliken, treasurer; Mount Hope 


Finishing Co., North Dighton, Mass 


and gen- 
Mauufacturing 


Apponaug 


American Society 
Makepeace 


Sayles 
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Chester Morrill; U. S. Department f Ag 
ricuiture 

A. C. Muller, Fort Worth, Texas 

C. A. Nabors; Wilson, Nabors & Pape 


Waco, Texas; 
Homer W. 
Sidney B 

partment; 

ton, Mass. 
E. H. Perry; Austin, 

Association 
W. Sa Prier, Vv. &. 

culture. 

John D. Ramsbottom, Fall 
Lucius Rash, Terrell, Texas. 
Frank E. Richardson; Montgomery, Ala.; 

Cotton Grower. e 

George Ww. Robertson, 


Cotton 

Orvis, New York, N. Y. 
Paine, manager mill power de- 
General Electric Company, Bos 
Texas, Texas Cotton 
Department of Agri- 
River, 


Mass 


superintendent; 


Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills, Dan- 
ville, Va. 

John E. Rousmaniere, president; J. Spen- 
cer Turner Company, New York, N, Y 

E. A. Rusden, president; Textile Fitnish- 


ing Machinery Co., Providence, R. I. 


E. A. Rusden, Jr 

M. J. Sanders; Leyland Lines, New Or- 
leans. 

A. L Scott, Boston; Lockwood, Green & 
Co 


Thomas W. Slocum; Minot, Hooper & Co., 
New York, N. Y. 
Joseph G. Smith, president and treasurer; 


William Firth, Inc., Boston, Mass. 

R. P. Snelling, treasurer; Saco-Lowell 
Shops, Boston, Mass. 

Walter H. Stearns, Providence, R. I., Riv- 
erside Mills. 

Clarence Stelnhauser, New York Cotton 
Exchange. 

Wallace I. Stimpson; Draper Corporation, 
Hopedale, Mass. 

W. Parker Straw, agent; Amoskeag Man- 


ufacturing Co., Manchester, N. H 
E. Kent Swift, treasurer; Whitin 
Works, Whitinsville, Mass 
Geo. Van Kuren, New York; 
ciation Cotton Finishers 
Cc. Sinclair Weeks, 


Machine 


National Asso- 


First Nat. Bank, Bos 

ton. 

Sidney Y. West; S. Y. West & Company, 
Little Rock, Ark., Cotton Dealers 

Fred H. White; Abington Textile Machine 
Co., Boston, Mass 

Howard L Whiteley, agent; Lowell 
Bleachery, Lowell, Mass 

W. E. Winchester; Deering, Milliken & 
Co., New York, N. Y 

C. A. Wooten; C. A. Wooten & Co., Hel: 
ena, Ark., Grower and Merchant 

w H Young; Adams & Porter New 
York; Insurance 


Delegates Representing Foreign Associatio ns 


INDIA—Bombay 
tion, W H srady; 
India Millowners’ Association A i. 
monds, Sir Gordon Fraser; Upper 
Chamber of Commerce (Cotton 
Thomas Smith, M.L.c., R. R. Briscoe; 
gal Chamber of Commerce, Sir 
Crum, C. H MacCaw; Cotton 
Board, Purshottamdas Thakurdas Cc 


Mill Owners’ 
Madras and 


Roberts, W. H. Bradt; Director of Agricul- 
ture, Baroda State, Khaserao B. Jadhava. 
BELGIU M—Association Cotonniere de Bel- 
gique: Le Comte Jean de Hemptinne, Mau- 
rice de Smet de Naeyer, R. Brasseur, Carlos 


de Hemptinne, Mr. Regnier 
FRANCE—Syndicat General de 


Cotonniere Francaise Victor Manuel, Ca- 

mille Lion, Edouard Buchere; Syndicat Nor 

mand de la Tissage de Coton: Manuel 
ITALY—Association Cotoniera Italiana 


George Mylius, 
Fossati 


Edoarde Stradella, Dr. 


JAPAN—Japan Cotton Spinners’ Associa- 
tion: Toshio Kachi. 
ITALY—International Institute of Agri 


Associa- 
Southern 
Sy- 
Indian 
Section), Sir 
Ben- 

Erskine 
Contracts 


l' Industrie 


Tullio 


culture Professor Umberto Ricci, J. H. Hub 
back; Norwegian Cotton Mills Association 
O. J. Morch, Nikolay Young 


SWEDEN—Svenska Bomullsfabrikant for 


eningens Ombudsman cK J Bergh, Ake 
Hugo, Gunnar Hoglund 
PORTUGAL—Association Industrial Por 
tugueza Henrique Peroira Tavelira, Jose 
Nunes dos Santos, Policarpo Otero Salgado, 
Guilhermé Martins Alves 
EGYPT—Alexandria General Produce As- 
sociation: C. J. Choremi, H. B. Carver, O. J 
Finney A Reinhart; Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, Cairo, Trevor Trought, G. Sorey; Syn- 
dicat General Agriculteurs, Cairo, Youssef 
Bey Nahas, Hamdi Bey Seeif Einasr 
HOLLAND—Rotterdam Cotton Associa- 


ion: W. H. Croockewit, C. Stahl, H. Visser. 
CZECHO-SLOVAKIA — Spolek Ceskych 
Prumysluiku Textilnich: Dr. Ernest Zucker 


Rudolph Steinsky, Vladislav Klumpar, Emil 
Hernych, Viadislav Cerych; Allgemeiner 
Deutscher Textilverband: Max Springer 
SOUTH AMERICA: Cotton Spinners and 
Manufacturers, Brazil: Mark Sutton 


Committee of Cotton Conference 


Production of Cotton 


Chairman: David R. Coker 
bers J Ww McConnel, W. 
Ramsay Moodie, A. A 
Shand, G R. Taylor C. 8: A. 
Dwight B. Heard 
Keaton, R. O. Everett, F. E. 
Albert Kelly, J E Douglas, 


members 


Richardson 








Heard, John J Hughes, Jr Russell B 
Lowe, M. L. Pryor Other countries: O. J 
Finney, Egyp Hon. J. McEv t 
Queensland Australia x. sa 

Prof. Ricci, Italy; D. T. Chadwick, Soudan 
India 


Ginning. Seed Crushing 


Chairmen: Mr. J. W. Pearson, Mr. Johr 


J. Hughes British member Ww f 
and, T. C. McCay, F. C. Calthorp, Fr 
I Sir Alfred Mansfield I Ss. A 

rs: Albert Kelly, J. &. Douglass, E 
Lorton, C. A. Wooten, M. E. Berney. I 





i 





R. Coker, Dwight B. Heard Other coun 
ries: Dr. Domingo Goncalve Brazil Jo- 
seph Nahas Bey, Egypt; H B. Carver, 
Egypt 


British mem- 
Himbury, E 
Paton, W. R. B 
Richard I, Manning, J. R. 


Barbell B 





bavid 


Compressing and Warehousing 


Chairman: The Hon. Richard I, Manning 
British members Marshall Steven M.P., 
Jesse Thorpe, E. Ramsay Moodie, J. H irns, 
J. A. Irving U. S. A. members: Sidn Y 
West, F. S. Blanchard, J. R. Keaton rt 





I. Scott, M. E. Berney, A. H. Cleaver, C. K 


Smith, S. W. King. Other countries: J. Cho- 
remi, Egypt; P. Thakurdas, India 
Purchase and Sale of Cotton 
Chairmen A. K. Barnes, Edward S. But 





le British me 
Horbury, P. R 


mbers 


F. Bushby, 8S. L 


England \ Bryce Muir, 
Beaumont Ta r R Brooke U S. A. 
1embers: W. R. Jackson, E. H. Perry, J. D 
Ramsbotton I S. Bache, Sidney Y. West, 
Manton W. Jones Other countries: Joaquin 
lla Brazil; Giorgio Mylius, Italy; 

A. Gugelman, Switzerland 

Transportation 
Chairmar H M. Gibson British mem- 
er L. A. P. Warner, Char Blackburn, 
G. T. Phizackerl Herbert Mariott, Wm. 
Roberts, Ma Jas..Nall, D.S.O., M.P. UW. 
(Continued on page 231) 
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Addresses at World Cotton Conference 


HE subjects treated at the World 

Cotton Conference in Liverpool 

and Manchester, Eng., and their 

forcefulness of presentation were 
sufficiently noteworthy to warrant their 
publication in extenso on this side of the 
water. They form such a volume of 
matier, however, that such publication 
would consume a number of issues of 
the present size and would be phys- 
ically impossible. The aim is made to 
give the most important phases of the 
topics presented by the various au- 
thors, although admission is freely made 
that much of value and interest to the 
American textile industry is necessarily 
omitted. 

\mong the instances illustrative of 
this statement may be mentioned the 
paper by Arthur J. Holt on “ The Cot- 
ton Mill; Its Machinery and Equip- 
ment.” In its original form it contained 
a wealth of historical matter, largely 
quoted from an interesting work on 
the subject. While desirable from an 
historical standpoint it was not entirely 
relevant to the paper which had for its 
modern developments, the pres- 
ent state of the art, and its probable 
future. The scholarly article on “ In- 
Credits.” ty Sir D. D. 
Fraser contained as an appendix the 
details of the Ter Meulen scheme, but 


S « 


ternational 


the latter is omitted on the assumption 
that most readers are familiar with it. 
The paper of Albert Thomas on “Hours 


of Labor” is important as a matter of 
record, but it is impossible to print this 


paper on account of lack of space. 
It has also been necessary to reduce 
materially the size of the paper 
by John Jackson on “Factory Acci- 
dents and Their Prevention,’ while 


John Taylor's important contribution 
on “ Yarn and Cloth Contracts” of in- 
terest to the American textile trade, is 
given only in part, because of the de- 
tailed character of the various forms 
included. Similar procedure has been 
followed with most of the other papers 
though the majority of the discussion 
incident upon the presentation of the 
abstracts is published because of the 
interesting sidelights presented as to the 
practice both in this country and abroad 
which this discussion elicited. 

It also should be noted that the fol- 
lowing papers are included in_ the 
Technical Section of this issue. ‘‘Char- 
acteristics of Cotton Required by Spin- 
ners,’ by William Howarth; “ Prepara- 
tion of Cloth for Finishing,” by S. H. 
Higgins and Andrew Hodge, and “Cot- 
ton Waste and Its Value as a 
Material,” by Barber Lomax 
two papers have been omitted because 
of reasons over which we have had no 
control, but it is believed that those 
which are included in this section form 
a valuable symposium on problems af- 
fecting the industry and are 
worthy of consideration — by 
readers of 


Raw 


cotton 
serious 


this issue. 


Quality and Quantity of American Cotton 


3y David R. Coker, Hartsville, S. C. 


HE subject assigned to me is a 
dual one, but a study of the fac- 


tors affecting the quality and the 
supply of the cotton crop shows that 
these factors are largely the same. 
In the great central markets of the 


world cotton of good grade and staple 
always brings more than cotton of 
poor grade and staple, though the 
differential is variable. In the long 
run the supply will depend on the 
profitableness of the industry. There- 
fore, as supply depends upon profit, 
which in turn depends upon quality 
and yield, the problem of adequate 
supply and of improved quality are es- 
sentially the same. True, certain char- 
acters of cotton are especially 
adapted to particular areas and can- 
not be produced elsewhere; and it is 
also true that within any given area 


the best soil and best culture 
produce a better character of staple 
than the reverse. 


Plant Breeding Essential to Improvement 

In no cotton-producing area, how- 
ever, can the crop be improved and 
that improvement maintained with- 
out a widespread recognition of the 


principles of plant breeding and the 
Practical application of those prin- 
ciples. Methods of preparation, 


ba ng and handling which will not 
injure the fibre, must, of course, also 


be employed. 
\ 


hile much work has been done 
in recent years in the United States 
to educate the farmers in various 
Phases of scientific agriculture, and 
while many farmers in the South do 


to-lay appreciate the superior quali- 
ties of well-bred seed, there is still a 
lamentable ignorance in our cotton 


belt, on the part of the majority of 
our farmers, of many of the 

tials underlying the production of 
crops of the highest net money value. 
Education of the cotton producers 
as to the factors affecting the yield 
and quality of their crops is, there- 


essen- 


fore, badly needed, and should be 
undertaken or encouraged by all or- 
ganizations interested in the main- 
tenance and improvement of the 


cotton industry. 

At least 98 per cent of the Amer- 
ican crop is of the species Gossypium 
Hirsutum, practically all varieties 
producing staple up to 1% in. being 
of this species. There seems to be 
small hope that the growing of Sea 
Islands and Egyptians (Gossypium 
Barbadense) will ever reach large 
proportions in the United States, ow- 
ing to the limited areas adapted to 
their production and to special con- 
ditions prevailing in those areas. 
The Sea Island industry has been 
virtually destroyed by the boll weevil. 
The areas suited to the growth of 
Egyptians in California, Arizona and 
New Mexico, while of considerable 
extent, are also adapted to other 
highly-specialized types of agricul- 
ture, against which cotton can only 
compete at a very high level of prices 
The expansion of the cotton industry 
in our South-Western States will, 
therefore, probably be limited to a 
few hundred thousand bales at most. 
I shall for this reason confine my dis- 
cussion to the improvement of the 
American cotton crop in our great 
Cotton Belt, where the possibilities of 
expansion seem almost limitless. 


One or 


The plant-to-row method of cotton 
breeding has only within the past 20 
years come to be recognized by all 
authorities as the only method by 
which sure and rapid progress can be 
made in the improvement of cotton 
and most other annual crops. It is 
true that this method, coupled with 
the more laborious system of mass 
selection, and sometimes with hybrid- 
ization, was used by some of the older 
breeders and resulted in the produc- 
tion of that finest of all cottons, the 
Sea Island, and in a_ few. other 
varieties of more or less merit. 

The greatest progress in the produc- 
tion of new and superior varieties of 
American cotton, however, has come 
largely as a result of the work of Dr. 


Herbert J. Webber, while in charge 





David R. Coker 


of plant breeding for the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, during the years 
1898 to 1907. His early investigations 
revealed the fact that practically all 
of the so-called varieties of upland 
cotton, from which the great body of 
the American crop was_ produced, 
consisted ofa mixture of types of great 
variability as to almost every visible 
character, such as length of staple, per- 
centage of lint to seed, uniformity of 
fibre upon the individual seed, strength 
of fibre, size of boll, earliness of 
maturity, and many others. He 
promptly discovered that by the selec- 
tion of individual plants 
desirable characters, and by planting 
the seed of 


possessing 


each individual in a sepa- 
rate row, the degree in which each was 


able to transmit its desirable charac- 
ters could be readily determined. 
Further testing, while increasing 


separately the product of the best 
rows, determined which Strain was of 
greatest commercial value, and this 
strain was increased for distribution. 
By continuous selection, and the test- 
ing each year of the seed of in- 
dividual plants, progress was con- 
stantly made in the improvement of 
the variety. 

Within a few years Dr. Webber and 
his assistants had produced and in- 
troduced for the Department of 
Agriculture two varieties of cotton— 
the Columnia and Keenan—of fine 
character and about 1% in. staple. 
Fach of these cottons was descended 


from an_ individual 
staple origin, and possessed all the 
good qualities of the parent type, 
such as large size boll, productiveness, 
vigor, etc., and in addition an in- 
creased length of staple which justified 
a price of 25 to 50 per cent over the 
parent varieties. Unfortunately for 
the progress of this work, Dr. Web- 
ber left the Department in 1907. 


plant of short 


The methods for the improvement 
of the quality and yield advocated by 
the writer can best be illustrated by 
recounting briefly 
periences in the breeding and intro- 
duction of improved cottons. 

Part of Dr. Webber’s experiments 
were carried on at Hartville, S. C., the 
home of the writer, and acted as the 
initial stimulus for the beginning of 
plant-to-row cotton breeding work 
there. This work has been patiently 
carried forward on a gradually ex 
panding scale for the past 20 
under the direction of the writer It 
now embraces the breeding of a large 
number of varieties and strains ol 
cotton and most of the other standard 
farm crops of the Cotton Belt, and 
employs seven plant breeders, includ 
ing Dr. Webber, has recently 
come to us as general manager from 
the directorship of the California Ex- 
periment Stations. A large 
and farm management organization 1s 
also maintained. 


some of his ex- 


years 


who 


business 


Eight years of patient, scientific ex- 
perimentation by our organization 
were necessary before the first variety 
thought 
tion 


worthy of general distribu- 
perfected and distributed 
Other varieties followed in rapid suc- 


was 


cession, and as their good qualities be- 
came known their distribution took 
place over large areas of the Cotton 
Jelt, but especially in the section con- 
tiguous to Hartsville. S. C., and in the 

and Arkansas’ Delta 
Information from _ reliabl 
sources indicates that at least half of 
the inch-and-three-sixteenths to inch- 
and-three-eighths cotton now _ pro- 
duced in the United States is the 
product of two varieties produced at 


Mississippi 
regions. 


Hartsville and distributed under the 
names Hartsville and Webber—the 
latter named for Dr. W ebber 


and descended from a single plant of 
one of the varieties originated by him. 

At the time the writer began the 
distribution of his staple varieties in 
the Mississippi Valley, the boll weevil 
was at his worst and had greatly cur- 
tailed the production of staple cotton 


in that section The new varieties 
from Hartsville, being earlier and 
more productive than the strains 


formerly used in the Mississippi Val- 
ley, stood up excellently under boll 
weevil conditions, and were a con- 
siderable factor in restoring to its 
former proportions the production of 
staple cotton in the Delta region. 


Good Marketing Facilities Necessary 


Previous to the introduction of our 
new pedigreed staple varieties in the 
Hartsville territory, no staple cotton, 
except an occasional bale of the o!'d 
wasty Floradora, was grown in that 
locality. The writer promptly realized 
that if staple cotton was to be a success 
in this new territory the farmers must 
be afforded a satisfactory and regular 
market, and that plant breeding alone 
would not establish the industry. The 

mt 
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iter, therefore, took up the study of 
ipling, handling, and marketing of 
ple cotton. He secured the co- 
eration of a few enlightened spin- 
s, notably Messrs. Lewis W. 
rker and Andrew E. Moore, who 
ide tests of the new cottons and 
eerfully certified to their superior 
inning qualities. Against tremen- 


is prejudices and discouragements, 
vider market was gradually found 
ir by year, until to-day prejudice 
‘inst well-selected Carolina staples 
; been largely removed, and they 
sell in most markets on at least 
n terms with similar cotton from 
er sections, and are preferred for 
riain purposes by many spinners of 
-and-three-sixteenths 
ree-eighths staple. 
\nother necessary factor in the 
lding up of the new staple industry 
1 our section has been discriminatins; 


The progress of the 
‘on industry 


to one-and- 


whole 
has been grievously 
arded by a system of buying at 
rage prices. The farmer must re- 
ive the proper differential for well- 
ndled, full-length staple over 
orter or poorer grades, or he will 
t see the profit in — substitution of 
vod seed for poor seed. It will not 
» to buy the good staple bale and 
e poor staple bale at the same 
rice, even though the price repre- 
the ave 


ving. 


sents rage value of the two 
ales. 
Che staple, the grade, and the char- 
ter of each bale of cotton should be 
tors in its selling price, but this is 
no means universally recognized in 
the primary markets of our Cotton 
Belt to-day. The whole cotton trade 
should have its attention directed to 
the destructiveness to the industry of 
accurate or unfair methods of buy- 
ing. The writer has always striven to 
e that each bale of cotton offered on 
s home market brought its fair rela- 
tive price. Our buyers criticize the 
tton as it comes in, pointing out its 
good or poor qualities, and frequently 
ike suggestions to farmers as to 
how they can improve the character 
| value of their product. Cotton 
mm the latest and best pedigreed 
1, showing as it does a longer and 
re uniform fibre, thus usually 
good premium, and the 
nting of superior seed is en- 
raged. 
\s a result of the breeding and 
rketing methods employed by the 
iter and the co-operation of a small 
up of plant breeders and mer- 
nts of our locality, the area con- 
ous to Hartsville was rapidly 
sformed from a_ short. staple 
en-eighths to one inch) to a long 
le (one-and-three-sixteenths to 
8 and-three-eighths-inch) territory. 


ngs a 





. 





A ing the cotton season 1910-1911, 
i re were about 700 bales of staples 
i marketed at Hartsville, this being 


ut 5 per cent of the total receipts. 
1912-1913, receipts of staples had 
vn to 24,000 bales, while during 
tic season of 1919-1920 they approxi- 
mated 30,000 bales, and will exceed 
t figure this year if the crop is 
marketed. Only one per cent of 
otton marketed at Hartsville dur- 
the season has been of short 
The receipts of staples at 
tsville during the past eight years, 
er, do not fully reflect the 
th of the industry in our general 
for staple planting has grad- 
extended into adjoining counties 





\\ 


and the crop of South Carolina for 
the year 1920-1921 will aproximate 
150,000 bales. 
Elements Necessary to Success 

The growth of the industry in the 
eatsern part of the Cotton Belt has, 
however, not been nearly so rapid as 
anticipated by the writer. The reason 
for this is that planters in isolated 
sections do not readily grasp the few 
essentials for producing 
staple cotton. There is no good rea- 
son why staple cotton cannot be sub- 
stituted for short cotton everywhere 
in the South, for varieties exist to-day 
which are as early and nearly as 
productive as any varieties of short 
cotton, and which at the same time 
are adaped to every kind of soil and 
climate existing in the Cotton Belt. 


success in 


To be successful in the industry, 
the planter must realize that he 
should begin with pure pedigreed 
seed, bred for earliness and other 
qualities which enable it to with- 
stand the boll weevil, which has 
now nearly covered the Cotton 
Belt; that he should frequently 
renew these from the best breeding 


source to prevent natural deteriora- 
tion and accidental mixing; and that 
the product should be carefully and 
properly ginned and baled. He must 
also be able to dispose of his cotton 
readily and to advantage. Without 
the co-operation and encouragement 
of local business or milling interests 
he is not apt to grasp the necessity 
for maintaining a high standard of 
excellence in his product, and he fre- 
quently needs their aid in finding a 
satisfactory market. The business 
interests in every town in the Cotton 
Belt should be awakened to the need 
of encouraging and of co-operating 
with the farmers in the introduction 
of better and more profitable varieties 
of farm crops of all kinds. Further, 
they need to realize their responsibil- 
ity in°seeing that proper marketing 
facilities are afforded for these im- 
proved farm products. 


During the past ten years the 
county of Darlington, in which Harts- 
ville is situated, has produced around 
350,000 bales of staple cotton. This 
cotton has averaged fully 10 cents 
per pound premium over short cotton, 
and there is little difference in the pro- 
duction per acre. An approximately 
correct estimate, therefore, of the ad- 
ditional financial benefit derived by 
Darlington County from the 
lishment and maintenance of 
dustry during the 
be $17,500,000 


estab- 
this in- 
past 10 years would 





Production Must Be Made More Profit- 
able 


The production of the South’s raw 
material under current conditions and 
the continuance of these conditions is 
a problem that must have the concen- 
trated attention of the great en- 
lightened cotton industry. <A solution 
must be worked out which will per- 
mit reasonable comfort and a decent 
civilization for those who raise cotton. 
This will be necessary if the industry 
is to advance and if future require- 


ments as to quality and quantity are 
to be met. 

So it quite evident that the 
price of cotton must somehow be 
brought back to a profitable level, at 
least for a well-bred product of 
superior spinning qualities, before any 
effective steps can be taken to further 


seems 


‘improve the average quality of the 
crop, and that the supply will 
rapidy decrease until this is done. 
When this is accomplished no dif- 
ficulty will be experienced in main- 
taining a steady improvement in the 
quality and an adequate supply, pro- 


vided the cotton spinners of the world 
will continually take an intelligent in- 
terest in the efforts of, and co-operate 
closely with, those who are working 
along correct lines for the production 
of superior varieties of greater value 
alike to grower and spinner, and for 
the proper handling and marketing of 
the staple. 


New Cotton Fields Within British Empire 


W. H 


HE slump now being experienced in 

cotton may prcbably cause those 
readers of this paper who are planters 
of American and Egyptian cotton, or 
some spinners who are not au fait with 
the statistics of cotton production previ- 
ous to the war, to think seriously as to the 
necessity for increasing the supplies of 
the raw material. It may, therefore, be 
advisable to preface my remarks by 
pointing out that the present unfor- 
tunate position is entirely abnormal, and 
has been brought about as a result of 
the late war. It is undoubtedly a fact 
that to-day we are faced with the posi- 
tion that there is more cotton available 
than the trade can consume. Prior to 
the war when the spindles of the world 
were working full time there was a 
shortage of many thousands of bales, 
and this shortage was increasing an- 
nually. With settled conditions these 
spindles will some day be again running 
and the shortage will once more recur. 
Therefore, the question of obtaining 
sufficient supplies of the raw material is 
a vital one for Lancashire, if not for 
the world, as it is not a question of 
to-day only, one has to look ahead, 10, 
20, or 30 years hence. Furthermore, 





* General Manager of The British Cotton 


Growing Association. 


Himbury* 


America is rapidly developing into an 
industrial nation; textiles form such an 
important feature of her work that she 
is now a large consumer of her own 
product. Another factor must be taken 
into consideration: Great Britain pos- 
sesses an enormous tropical Empire, con- 
taining many millions of souls for 
whose wellbeing and development she 
is responsible, and, therefore, it is the 
duty of the Mother Country to enable 
that Empire to evolve and to improve 
the status of its population, otherwise 


as trustee she will have failed in her 
trust. 
Large areas in these tropical countries 


undoubtedly lend themselves to the 
growing of cotton. This is a very valu- 
able commodity and one which can bear 
transport charges, which many other 
products cannot afford. Furthermore, 
in improving the condition of the people 
we are providing ourselves with poten- 


tial customers for our manufactured 
goods. 
Whereas in 1895, out of an average 


crop of American cotton amounting to 
8,345,000 bales America herself used 
2,607,000 bales, or an average of 31.2 
per cent, the United States consumption 


for the year 1917-18 had increased to 


7,073,000 bales out of an average crop 
ot 11,865,000 bales, equal to 59 per cent 
of the whole crop, so that with a short 
crop and a normal demand for cotton 
the position of the Lancashire industry 
would not be enviable. The vagaries of 
the American climate and the fluctuating 
production have also to be taken into 


consideration in measuring the desir 
ability of opening up new fields. 
What Has Been Accomplished 
The subscribed capital of the British 
Cotton Growing Association is £470,000, 





W. H. Himbury 


the major part of which was found by 
the cottun trade including the opera- 
tives; but it 1s not my intention to oc- 
cupy time in explaining the formation 
and the organization of the Association, 
but to give you a short account or sur- 
vey of the inquiry, experimental and de 
velopment work carried out under its 
direction.* 

I propose, therefore, primarily to deal 
with Africa upon which our main ener- 
gies have been expended, and in which 


lie our most sanguine hopes for the 
future, and commence with the West 
Coast. 
Gambia Protectorate 
In the Gambia Protectorate the na- 
tives preferred to continue their old 


ground-nut industry, and the economic 
conditions of the country were not suit- 
able owing to its size and insufficient 
population to run both industries. In 
Sierra Leone the experiment also proved 
unsuccessful, and we were forced to ad- 
mit that a country with a rainfall of 150 
inches was unsuitable for cotton. In the 
Gold Coast the experiments were a stlc- 
cess, and there is no doubt that good 
cotton can be grown; but where trans 
port is available the natives prefer to 
cultivate which is a more remu- 
nerative commodity. I should like te 
mention that this Colony now produces 
more cocoa than any other country, the 
industry having developed enormously 


cocoa, 


during a very few years, and it is en- 
tirely a native one. 
Nigeria 


In Nigeria, the area of the whole terri- 


tory is 336,000 square miles, and the 
population roughly 17,000,000. 

° For full details read: ‘The Work of the 
British Cotton Growing Assoctation,’’ by J 
Arthur Hutton, and the British Cotton Grow- 
ing Association Annual Reports. 
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developed plantations on the Sobo 


Plans, in Southern Nigeria, not far 
fr the sea coast, also at Ibadan, 123 
miles from Lagos. The _ operations 
of the Sobo Plains resulted in fail- 
ure. At Ibadan the yield was poor, 
and unsatisfactory, but may possibly 


be due to the fact that the land was only 
a few miles from the town, and was in 
consequence exhausted. Labor was also 
dificult and costly. 

lhe crop last year was 16,000 bales (of 
4) lbs.) representing a value of be- 
tween £500,000 and £510,000. A much 
greater quantity of cotton is grown, 
probably 100,000 bales, but a large pro- 
portion is used for the local spinning 
and weaving industry, which has been 
in existence for many centuries, and has 


recently received a considerable fillip 
from the high prices ruling for Euro- 
pean goods. 

The possibilities are great, but in 


irder to get a more satisfactory quantity 
of cotton grown, the railways and roads 
must be extended and a larger and bet- 
ter equipped agricultural staff installed. 

Railways in any district in Africa are 
a paying proposition, and I must empha- 
size the fact that they are not only re- 
quired for cotton but are equally neces- 
sary for the economic development of 
the Colonies, and, therefore, should cot- 


ton fail, other produce would reim- 
burse the Government for their con- 
struction, 
Kenya 
Population estimated 4,000,000. Area 


approximately 200,000 square miles. A 
plantation was started at Malindi on the 
coast, first by the Government, and then 
the work was taken over by the British 
East Africa Corporation for the Asso- 
ciation. It was not successful. 

We were also interested in a cotton 
company working large estates on the 
Tana River, but the crops were not satis- 
factory either as regards quantity or 
quality, and several thousands of pounds 
sterling were lost. 


For a number of years cotton has 
been grown under irrigation on the 
Juba, but owing to climatic and labor 


conditions, the result has not been satis- 
factory. With the exception of a strip 
on the coast, and possibly on a small 
portion of land near Lake Victoria, it 
is doubtful if cotton can be grown 
economically in Kenya owing to the 
high altitudes and the heavy rainfall. 
Uganda 

Population nearly 3,000,000. Total 
area 110,300 square miles. Here, again, 
cotton is grown as a native industry. 
The soil is exceedingly fertile, climatic 
conditions are generally favorable, and 
the country possesses a large intelligent 
population which has taken kindly to 
agricultural work. 


\hbout 16 years ago cotton was un- 
known in Uganda. To-day it heads the 
list { that Colony’s exports, being 
about 80 per cent. At one time the 


of the British taxpayer was light- 
ened to the tune of £400,000 to make 


up the deficiency in revenue of British 


East Africa and Uganda. To-day, this 
fran! is non-existent. We are too 
- Ccst to attribute this solely to cotton; 
mut do claim that it is mainly owing 
t ton that Uganda has become self- 
Supporting. It is from Uganda that we 
are ceiving the largest quantity, and 
tor its class, the best cotton from any of 
the new fields. For the season 1920 the 
Crop is estimated to have reached 52,000 


bales. The quality is 13/16 in. at 1% 
in., and is worth to-day in Uganda about 
one million sterling. 
Nyasaland 

Population, 1,217,000. Total area 39,- 
573 square miles. Here the cultivation is 
on the dual system, partly by European 
planters and partly by natives who work 
their own land. The number of these 
latter was increasing, but during the 
war so many were required for trans- 
port work and those remaining were 
obliged to cultivate food supplies for the 
troops and the country generally. In 
consequence the native industry has been 
at a standstill. 


With additional transport facilities 
and an augmented agricultural staff, 


there is no reason why 100,000 bales of 
cotton of a quality nearly equal in type 
to that of Uganda should not be grown. 
The European planters grow tobacco 
and other crops, tobacco, in fact, is cot- 
ton’s chief competitor. So far the de- 
mand for labor has been satisfactorily 
met. The country, however, is 
large, and the results can, 
never be on a big scale. 
South Africa 

Several years ago attempts were made 
to grow cotton in the Transvaal, but the 
local farmers found that other crops, 
such as mealies, paid them better. A 
revival, however, has recently taken 
place with the result that fairly substan- 
tial progress is being made throughout 
the Union, and the cotton-growing in- 
dustry appears at last likely to become 
established on a permanent basis. Dur- 
ing last year about 2,500 bales of cotton 
were produced. Unfortunately, much 
of the cotton is too short in staple for 
the bulk of Lancashire spinners. Ef- 
forts are being made to improve the 
staple, but it is absolutely imperative 
that the question of seed selection 
should receive the closest attention of 
the local Agricultural Department. 

Rhodesia 

Some years ago the chartered com- 

pany in conjunction with the association 


not 
therefore, 


1920 
Cotton 
Colony or Area. Population Suitability Climatic Methods of produced Quality 
Protectorate. of Soil. Conditions. Transport. in 400 Ib 
sq. miles, hales 
Nigeria 336,000 17,000,000 Good over Good Rail and 16,100 Fair in the 
large areas River Southern 
especially Niger. Section 
in the Very ,ood 
Northern in 
Section. Northern 
Section. 
Uganda..... 110,300 3,000,000 Extremely Good. Rail, Lake 52,000 Very good. 
good. Steamers, 
and Rail 
to Port 
POM isc: 1,014,000 3,400,000 Excellent Very Rail, 22,000 Excellent. 
with favorable 
irrigation. 
Nyasaland... . 39,573 1,217,000 Good. Good Rail and 4,000 Good 
River 
Mesopotamia . 3,000,000 Excellent Good. x 300 Excellent 
with 
irrigatioD 
Rhodesia. .... 440,000 1,729,835 Good. Good. Rail and 500 Good. 
River. 
Union of South 795,296 6,000,000 Good in Favorable. tail, 2,500 Fair. 
Africa. many 
districts 
West Indies... 12,300 1,730,000 Extremely Very 3 4,000 The best 
fertile. favorable. cotton that 
can be 
grown. 
Sundries... ... wi + 4,000 


started a cotton plantation at Maza- 
buka, near Livingstone. It was, how- 
ever, not a _ success, owing to labor 


shortage and pests. It is probable also 
that the site was unsuitable. Recently, 
the farmers in Southern Rhodesia have 
again gone in for cotton in conjunction 
with other crops, and something like 
1,200 acres have been planted. It will be 
interesting to know the results, as Rho- 
desia, being a white settler’s country, 
it may be possible for commercial enter- 
prise to do something. There has also 
been a considerable extension of cotton 
cultivation in the Fort Jameson neigh- 
borhood under the auspices of the 
North Charterland Company. 


Sudan 

The Sudan has a total area of 1,014,- 
600 square miles, roughly half the size 
of India, with an estimated population 
of 3,400,000. Naturally, cotton cannot 
be grown everywhere, and the popula- 
tion is sparse; but with a settled Gov- 
ernment, which the country now happily 
enjoys, the remedy may be left to the 
people. 

There are several cotton propositions 
in the Sudan, the chief being the Gezira, 
a large plain situated between the two 
Niles, immediately south of Khartoum. 
\ dam is under construction at Sennar 
on the Blue Nile, and when these works 
are completed, 300,000 acres will be 
available for the cultivation of cotton. 
Later on, if the full scheme is carried 
out, it is hoped that two million acres 
of splendid cotton land will be provided 

In the 
been 


meantime, two farms have 
established—one at Barakat of 
about 6,000 acres, and one at Taviba of 
about 6,000 acres. A further farm is 
being started at Hag-Abdulla of about 
6,000 acres. Abeut 7,000 bales of excel- 
lent cotton were obtained last year, and 
this quantity will increase rapidly as the 
water becomes available. 


India 


The total area of India proper is about 


APPENDIX 


1,803,000 square miles, with a population 
of over 315 millions. 

The possibilities of India are enor- 
mous, the production of cotton already 
million bales. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the quality is only 
suitable for the coarsest yarns, and very 
little is of The as- 
sociation’s efforts have been directed to 
the question of an improvement in the 
quality, and representations have been 
made from time to time to bring this 
about. The task is a gigantic one, as 
the Indian ryot is very conservative. 

There some provinces in 
longer stapled cotton (i. ¢., of 1 in. and 
over) thrive, viz., in the canal colonies 
of the Punjab and Scind; the Broach 
district of Bombay, and the Tinnivelly 
district of Madras, etc., ete. which 
tracts represent about one-tenth of the 
India. 


exceeding five 


use to Lancashire. 


are which 


cotton area of 
The association has recently taken up 
an area of 7,500 acres in the Punjab for 
the purpose of growing cotton scientific- 
ally on a commercial scale, and the erec- 
tion of a ginnery. It is hoped to com 
mence operations within a year, and if 
results are satisfactory it should go 
far to stimulate the production of longer 
stapled cotton in this neighborhood. 


Ceylon 
Population about 4,111,000; area about 
25,481 miles. Experiments by 
cotton and rubber planters were con- 


square 


ducted over several years, and the asso 
ciation some years ago erected a small 
ginning plant. Cotton as a crop, how 
ever, was not a success, mainly owing 
to the rainfall, and the in- 
dustry was not persevered with. 


excessive 


Mesopotamia 
Area undefined—population at present 
estimated at around three millions, of 
which 1,700,000 are believed to be en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits. A dele- 
gation from the association went out to 
Mesopotamia in November, 1919, for 
the purpose of inquiring into the possi- 

bilities for cotton-growing. 


Esti- Possibilities of Increase 

mated 

for 

1921 Bales. Remarks 

35,000 1,000,000 Extremely promising with 

(minimum) improved Rail and Road 
transport in the Nor- 
thern Section. 

70,000 500,000 Steady progress antici- 

(minimum) pated at rate of 15 to 
20 per cent. annually 
40,000 1,500,000 Increase certain, as irri 
(minimum) gation is extended 
Transport required to 
such districts as Krg- 
sala, Tokar, etc. 

4,000 100,000 Outlook promising wt 
improved transport, 

1,000 120,000 Capable of large devel p 

(minimum) ments. 

600 100,000 Cheaper and better trans< 
port essential to any 
great increase. 

3,000 100,000 Agricultural Departments 
and cheap transport re- 
required, 

4,000 10,000 Capable of small increase 
but area restricted. 

5,000 
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Australia 
lhe association has taken an interest 


otton-growing in the Queensland dis 
or a number of years. In October, 


took place at the 


between the association 


13, a conference 
lonial Office 
Dominion’s Royal Commission 
th a view to some definite agreement 
ng arrived at. The association has 
been doubtful as to the possibili- 
r cotton Australia on 


basis on account of labor 


cs 10 LTrOoWiIng in 
mmercial 
rtage. The question has again, how- 
r, recently been very 


lered, and the 


y carefully con 
following offer was 


ide by the association in August last 

cal “The British Cotton Growing 

\ssociation will guarantee for a period 
; 

ve years a selling price of 1s. 6d. per 

lint for all clean cotton of good 


them, freight and 


nsurance paid, for sale in Liverpool. 
lhe cotton to be produced from cotton 
d such as Allen's improved, or Cook's 
staple, Egyptian Sakel, or similar 
stapled varieties; such seed to be 
sued by the Queensland Agricultural 
department [he guarantec date 
m the Ist of January, 1920, and the 
ssociation’s total loss throughout the 
to be limited to an amount not 
xceedit £10,000.” 
West Indies 
Some of these islands at present pro 


e the finest Sea Island cotton grown 


he world. Cotton is grown by white 
s in some of the islands, and in 
ers by peasants as a native industry 
Governm«e responsible for the 
hasit ind ginning of the cotton 
he present production is about 4,000 
1 there is a possibility of in- 
asing this t 10,000 bales The 
i howeve s limited owing t 
that the slands are rather 
1 th 1 he ndustries 
su s, et which prove 
he wers 
General 
There are many other places wher 
ents | heen carried it; the 
however, has been of a negligibl 
and in any case the possil 

] warral 

x | 
| v is that 
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Lancashire has benefitted by about 100,- 
000 bales of cotton per year (see Ap- 
pendix) many of the types of which are 
not only equal to but an improvement 
on similar types grown in America, 
Egypt and India—which are the main 
sources of supply. Lancashire has fur- 
ther benefitted from an economic point 

view, as the money used for the pay- 
ment of the cotton grown by the natives 

largely spent by them in the purchase 


lothing, and thus a new market is 


ned up. The spending power of the 
itive is also increased, and this in turn 
ns more revenue for the Colony 

[he Government has benefitted chiefly 
the associatior work Some few 

TS 2 grants were made from 
the Imperial Treasury of between 
£600,000 to £7 Colonies 


00.000 for the 


ria, Uganda, 


1 Protectorates ¢ Nige 
West Indies. 


asaland and the 


Universal Standards 


By William 
HE importance of 
single set of standards for Ameri- 
shall be universally 
applied in the cotton 
has long been acknowledged, and 
efforts to secure the consummation of 
that end have almost succeeded on at 
least two occasions, but still the com- 


having only a 
can cotton that 
recognized and 
trade 


mon desire in this direction remains to 
be realized. The simplicity of conduct- 
ing the cotton business on uniform 
standards is admitted by all. Cotton 
known as Middling in one place, for in- 
should be known as Middling 
throughout the world, and cotton of one 
inch staple should not mean one thing in 
one place and something different in 
another market of equal importance 
[hese are specific instances which point 


stance, 


to the great desirability of a common 
language in the cotton trade of the 
world 


Universal standards would not only 
simplify methods of handling cotton, but 
would tend to higher standards of ethics 
in the cotton Knowing def- 
initely what is expected of him, a shipper 
would be more likely to make serious 
effort to meet his obligations on ship- 
ments by supplying the grade and staple 
stipulated in the contract. 


business 


advantage of uni- 
versal standards would be the reduced 


number of arbitrations that are 


\ most important 


neces- 
sarily held in the cotton business each 
season. Having the same _ well-estab- 
lished standards in the hands of both 
European buyer and American seller 


would facilitate shipments in compliance 


with contracts, and, therefore, it would 


not be necessary for the purchaser of 
cotton to arbitrate shipments continually 
n order to collect claims for failure to 


ship according to specifications 


universal 
American cotton, 


By establishing and using 


standards for certain 
advantages will accrue to the producers 
f superior varieties of cotton. The 
world needs cotton of good staple, and 
spinners are anxious to encourage the 
With 
classifica 


it is natural that the 


production of superior varieties 
a single set of standards for 


tions established 


higher prices which spinners pay for 
otton of superior character and staple 
should be reflected back to the p ducer 

* Department f Acri tur W hinet } 
D. 


To-day these grants are practically if 
not entirely cancelled, and this is chiefly 
due to cotton-growing. The Govern- 
ment has further gained in the matter 
of transport—the railways in Nigeria, 
Uganda and elsewhere are Government 
property, and cotton has been one of the 
chief factors in putting these railways 
on a paying basis. Again, in some 
places, such as Uganda, there is an ex- 
port tax on cotton, and this tax alone 
for the season 1919-1920 should bring 
in the sum of £45,000, which money is 


used not only for cotton facilities but 
for the general development of the 
Colony. 


In conclusion, I would affirm that I am 
atisfied that large quantities of suitable 
cotton can be produced within the Em- 
pire, and those new fields which at the 
moment give the greatest promise are 
Nigeria, the Sudan and Uganda. 


for American Cotton 


Meadows.* 


than under the present 
methods both grade and _ staple 
standards are questions of uncertainty 
and controversy. 


more readily 
when 


By the adoption of uniform standards 
throughout the world, trading on the 





Wm. R. Meadows 


future exchanges in both Europe and 
America will be more nearly on the same 
basis, future quotations would be more 
readily comparable, and better hedging 
facilities would result than when mate- 
rial discrepancies exist in the terms of 
the future contracts 

I take it, therefore, that, the impor- 
desirability of universal 
standards having been recognized in the 
past conferences and by similar meetings 
of the cotton trade, it will not be dis- 
puted in the present conference, and that 
this representative body will lend its 
active support to the movement to secure 
universal standards and will take the 
initiative in finding a way for the accom- 
plishment of that end. 


tance and 


Discussion on Standards of Classification 


desire to include in the 
n of this particular subject 
the matter of arbitrations on American 
cotton. At present there is no law of 
the United States which would give the 
American Gove authority to de- 


termine arbitrations arisin 


It is not my 


considerati 


rnment 


1g from spot 


cotton transactions, nor is there a1 
pending in Congress with that e1 
view, the Cotton Standards Bi 
several years ago having failed of 
sage in the Senate after having p i 
the House. Hence the question of : 
trations on American cotton shoul 
be a stumbling block to the indeper 
consideration of the desirability of ; 
form standards of universal applica 

It is doubtless unnecessary, but 
order to avoid any possible misur 
standing, it may be stated that the ac p- 
tion of universal standards would 1 
way prevent or interfere with the prac- 
tice of European spinners in buying r 
supplies of cotton on mark or 
Under the proposed change they 
be unhampered in following this m d 


of business. 
Steps to Accomplish the End in Vi 
The end in view may be accomp! i 
through the courses of action wh 


wish to present for your impartial 
sideration. 


“4 


The simplest way, it seems to m 
bring about the establishment of 
versal standards for American ¢ n 
would be for the leading cotton ex- 
changes of Europe to adopt the official 
cotton standards of the United States 
for American upland cotton as 
now exist, since they have already |icen 
considered and approved by competent 
officials of the leading European ex 
changes. As here used, the term p 
land” includes all growths of cotton 
within the United States except Sea 
Island, Meade, and American Egyptian 
or Pima. It is thought that there will 
be no questions regarding the U. S 
official cotton standards for determining 
length of staple, as that standard is a 
basic, descriptive one on which interested 
parties should find no difficulty in agree- 
ing, inasmuch as character in cotton is 
not covered by these standards. 

In this proposal to adopt the official 
cotton standards of the United States as 
the basis of the world cotton standards 
for American cotton, there is implied n 
criticism of any other standards, 
the recommendation is made solely fot 
sound, practical reasons. They have th 
sanction and recognition of the laws 
the United States, and that Gover: 
assures their accuracy. They b 
legally effective in 1915, and hav 
mained unchanged ever since. hey 
govern in all deliveries of cotton 
American future exchange contracts 
have been officially adopted by all 
portant American spot cotton exchanges 
In addition, they are recognized in th 
laws of several of the States, and 
producers, merchants 
spinners alike, have found it des 
to conduct their business on the bas's 
The United States 
partment of Agriculture has unex 
classification rooms and facilities, 
employs experts in cotton classifi: 
to enable it to maintain the standards 
unchanged and the proper applicati 
the standards. By authority of Conzress 
there is annually expended more tha! 
$200,000 in the United States for thes 
purposes, and for the disseminat 


me 


American 


these standards. 


market information based upon thes 
standards, 

adwarat: } . th 

In advocating the adoption « a 


othe 





ial cotton standards of the 
States, I do not contend that all 


the 
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present standards are perfect, nor that 
ome changes would not prove to be de- 
rable or acceptable. If changes are 
sired by any important section of the 
tton industry, the United States De- 
irtment of Agriculture will gladly co- 
erate in the task of determining 
yper modifications. It will do this be- 

use it is considered of the highest im- 

rtance that the standards be prac- 

al in application and_ universally 
ognized and used by growers, mer- 
ants, spinners, and others who are 
neerned in the handling of American 
tton. I do not think, however, that 

formulation and adoption of such 

dification should prevent the im- 

liate acceptance and use of the 
ial cotton standards of the United 
tes until such modifications shall 
e been agreed upon. It should be 
ntioned in this connection that the 
ted States Cotton Futures Act, the 

which governs these standards, 
cifically requires that there shall ‘be 
least one year’s public notice of any 
anges or revision of the standards, 

id it take considerable time 
nd care to work out changes, if found 

cessary, which would be acceptable to 

interests concerned. 

It may be stated that the only 
standards at present in use in the trade 

American cotton are the Liverpool 
standards, principally used in England 
and the Continent, and the official cotton 
standards of the United States which 
ire commonly used within the country 

production. 

\s a matter of fact, the variations be- 
tween the Liverpool grades and the 
official standards of the United States 
for the grades of white cotton are such 
that they should be easily reconciled. 
\n entente cordiale among producers, 
merchants, and spinners should certainly 
be worked out, and the set of standards 
thereby resulting should be accepted by 


might 


all those interested and be put into 
universal use. Accordingly, I wish to 
suggest, in case objection is raised to 
the method which I have already pre- 
sented for accomplishing the purpose, 
that this conference use its good offices 
to reconcile present discrepancies be- 
tween Liverpool standards and_ the 
official cotton standards of the United 
States, and thereby reach a common 
ground on the matter. 

In this connection it is not amiss to 
say that Liverpooil’s distinction as to 
priority in the cotton trade is fully 
recognized. It is known that she is 
proud of and jealous of her reputation 
as a cotton market. It is not my desire 
to detract from or to impair in any way 
her prestige. But certainly with the 
wise leadership in matters pertaining to 
cotton usually displayed at 
the Liverpool Cotton 
readily 


Liverpool, 
Association will 
participate in an undertaking 
which has such far-reaching and beneti- 
cial effects on the cotton trade on both 
sides of the Atlantic as the 
under consideration. 


question 


Accordingly, I propose, for consider- 
ation and adoption by this conference, a 
resolution to the effect that the official 
cotton standards of the United States, 
with such modifications thereof as may 
be determined upon, should be adopted 
and universally accepted as the sole 
recognized standards of classification of 
American cotton; and that a commit- 
tee or committees of influential repre- 
sentatives and recognized experts of the 
cotton industry be appointed to co- 
operate with the Liverpool Cotton Asso- 
ciation and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in taking the neces- 
sary steps at the earliest practicable date 
to accomplish this purpose, including the 
consideration and agreement upon any 
changes or 


modifications of existing 


standards that may be deemed necessary. 


Financing American Cotton 


By Willis 
\ ILLIS H. BOOTH, vice-presi- 
dent of the Guaranty Trust 
Company, New York, sent a paper on 
lhe Problems of Financing Ameri- 
can Cotton for European Use,” and in 
his absence it was read by J. A. Ter- 
ss. Mr. Booth, in his paper, stated 
that there existed a very difficult situ- 
ation in the export cotton business in 
\merica, which had been brought 
upon them as an aftermath of the war. 
Fora century or more cotton had been 
O1 of America’s most important 
money crops. No commodity in their 
nee was more completely depend- 
ent upon financial aid during all the 
Operations involved in production and 
tribution. Its immense value and 
expense of growing, manufacturing 
selling, required an exceptional 
ime of capital being utilized to 
ng it at last to the final consumer. 
since 1800 the value of American 
ton exported has been in excess of 
500,000,000, and this had been a 
iry factor in the payment of their 
s abroad. There were many 
es of this great industry where 
must admit that material develop- 
may be made in the handling of 
but such improvement lies 
ly inside the more important field 
ance. The handling of the cot- 


rop by many of the producers 


H. Booth 


of the South is often open to criticism. 
The protection of the fibre on the 
plantation is frequently inadequate, 
and it had been admitted that prevent- 
able loss due to careless handling 
might amount to $40,000,000 a year. 
There is rapidly developing fortu- 
nately, a great improvement in the 
handling and warehousing of cotton. 

Many of their growers, even those 
who owned their own farms, were 
men of limited means, and were not 
able to pay for the necessities of life 
and labor, during the long growing 
and 


season, were absolutely de- 
pendent on. credit. Those small 
farmers obtained their financial aid 


from what were termed supply mer- 
chants and storekeepers, who in re- 
turn for the lien on the crop allowed 
the farmer credit. 

The whole vast system of financing 
—including the hedging operations 
made possible by the existence of the 


great New York and Liverpool Ex- 
changes—which depended so much 
upon the even balancing of its parts 
and their smooth co-ordination, both 


in the United States and abroad, had 
broken down in one of its great sec 

The normal credit structure of 
the European continental market for 
cotton has been shattered by the 
devastating blasts of the war, and 
could no longer be relied upon by the 


tions. 





trader and manufacturer for the sup- 
port of this commerce with America. 
Cotton was most sorely needed in 
Europe, but the immediate payment 
for it was rendered almost out of the 
question because of the dislocation of 
the industry and the export trade of 
the would-be buying countries, the 
resultant low exchange value of their 


currencies in relation to the Amer- 
ican dollar, and the serious financial 
difficulties under which the Govern- 


ments in those areas were suffering. 

It was that, 
other conditions, the move- 
ment must depend upon consumption 
of the finished and the 


obvious regardless of 


cotton 


product, 


~ 


Willis H. Booth 


world’s capacity for consumption now 
and in the future was a very import- 
ant part of the problem. The war 
had tended to curtail not only the 
growing of cotton crops, but also the 
spinning and weaving industries. 
During the war countless people did 
without cotton clothing, One of the 
prime factors in the present-day 
equation was the impoverishment of 
the world. And, combined with other 
things, there was an immense amount 
of under- productior in the chief spin- 
ning centers of the world. It was es- 
sential to American interests that the 


great accumulation of cotton there 
should be currently absorbed into 
manufacture and consumption, and 
America had, therefore, before her 


the very practical problem of find- 
ing a practical and safe way to move 
her cotton supplies. 
Problem Outlined 

problem presented itself as 
(1) What could America 
legitimately do that would aid in the 
rehabilitation of the world’s business; 
(2) what could she specifically do that 
would aid the cotton industry grad- 
ually as the world conditions improve? 
Whatever was done 


The 
follows: 





must be accom- 
plished upon lines that would ensure 
the restoration of through 
orderly and to the 


business 


natural processes 


end that there might be eventuallv 
stability of exchange. It was obvious 
that the present exchange situation 


largely business 


represented 


dispar- 
ities, and could: be rectified only by 
the elimination of the causes of such 
disparities. This meant, in turn, that 


the United States must be not onlv a 


foreign investing nation on 


scale, but that it must be 


1 - 
a iarge 
at the same 


time both a and a selling 
nation. 

It was evident that while America 
may elect to retain independence of 
political action, she cannot maintain 
commercial isolation, and she would 
not endeavor to do so. The sudden- 
ness of the war changed the eco- 
nomic map of the world, made the 
United States a creditor nation before 
she was prepared by experience to 
have a definite policy adjusted to her 
new condition. She must feel her 
way, which does not mean that she 
would not act positively, but rather 
that she would act safely. 

America had considerable 
strides as a foreign investor since the 


buying 


made 


war. ‘The loans she had made to 
Governments, as well as municipali- 
ties in that period, included loans to 
Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Phillipine 
Islands, Porto Rico, Panama, Santa 
Domingo, Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Peru, Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Russia, Belgium, Italy, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Switzer- 
land, China, Japan and _ Australia, 


amounting in the 
proximately 
vestment in 
next step in 


1 
change. 


aggregate to ap- 
two billion dollars In- 
industry would be the 
this perfectly natural 


Ter Meulen Plan 


They had tried a number of plans 


beginning with barter, and all of 
them had only been relatively suc- 
cessful. The Ter Meulen plan, which 


was the child of the Brussels con- 
ference, provided a method by which 
segregated assets now available may 
under Government guarantee be made 
the basis for credit operations. The 
Ainciican plans, which had been ad- 
justed to their own conditions and 
had become a part of the Federal Re- 
serve System, came into existence 
through the enactment by Congress 
of what was known as the Edge Law, 


which was especially designed to 
meet the exigencies of the present 
situation. Under the terms of this 


law banking corporations may mobil- 
ize the. available investment funds oj 
the nation in such a way that these 
funds could be extended in immediate 
payment to American purchasers for 
exports to other countries, while finai 
payment abroad was postponed for a 
period much longer than the custom- 
ary commercial credits of 30 to 99 
days, long enough it was hoped, to 
allow the creditors time to re-estab- 
lish their industry and_ export, 
stabilize exchange values and make 
final payment under happier condi- 
tions. Under this plan many were 
confident that the mutual conditions 
of all concerned could be admirably 
served. 
America’s Cooperation 

The active co-operation of Ameri- 
can interests could be relied upon, and 
they would any and_ every 
method and opportunity, whether it 
be by way of the Edge Bill finance, 
of Ter Meulen finance, or in 
that would open the mar 
kets of the world to them and relieve 
the congestions of stocks 
of these 


seize 


any 
operation 


The value 
accumulations in our ware- 
houses is measured now in hundreds 
of millions of dollars, and it is ob- 
viously a matter of urgent need that 
the burden of finance shall as soon as 
possible be taken the shoulders 
of those who in the nature of things 
are expected to much 


from 
carry know- 
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Spun Silk Yarns 
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ize for strictly limited purposes. 
e United States Government is en- 
avoring to aid the situation through 

operation of its War Finance Cor- 
ration, whose policy is to tap in- 
stment as distinct from commerce 


funds. The principle is that long term 
credits must employ’ investment 
funds. Short term credits must em- 


p oy commercial funds. When we get 
this system even reasonably employed 
on a safe basis the saving public will 
then be able to do its share in restor- 
the credit structure, which the 

ste of war has left as its heritage. 
t is essential that all the interests 
throughout the world see this credit 
situation in the light of existing facts, 
f we are all courageous enough to 
ognize our relations to the prob- 


lem. The permanent financial plan is 
in process of gradual evolution. It 
will be a reasonably slow growth 
and based upon the best knowledge 
of world-wide conditions that is avail- 
able. In a republic such as theirs 
great plans would only grow so fast 
as public sentiment would support 
them. This public sentiment must be 
developed by education. It was 
therefore of very great value that a 
conference such as that should be 
held in order that the world picture 
in any industry might be thereby dis- 
cussed and conclusions reached by 
education which would point the right 
way for helpful practical co-operation 
bctween the commercial 
the various nations. 


interests of 


Purchase and Sale of Cotton 


By A. Bryce Muir, Liverpool 


a. HE scope of this subject is vast. 
There are so many _ different 
wths of cotton and so many differ- 
methods of handling. As it is im- 
sible to deal fully with the many 
mifications, perhaps, to visitors to 
Liverpool, it might be of interest to 
al more particularly with the methods 
buying and selling cotton adopted in 

( rpool. 

During the past season, 1919-1920, it is 
true that hedging by “futures” proved 
less protective than in the past. The 
disaster to the American crop— 
especially to the long stapled growths— 
coincided with an abnormal post-war de- 
mand for long staple cotton and such 
qualities of cotton became for some time 
lmost divorced from “futures.” The 
return to more normal conditions has 
also been very trying to those engaged 
in buying and selling cotton; but grad- 
ually “spots” and “ futures” are draw- 
ing more closely together. 


has become the custom for each 
mill to specialize in the particular count 
and quality of yarn it produces and more 
and more to buy the particular grade 
and particular staple necessary. This 
avoids readjusting machinery. In Lan- 
cashire and in the Northern States of 

rica, mills expect every bale deliv- 
ered to them of a certain quality to be 
exactly the same both in grade and in 
the particular quality of staple. If they 
btain this regularity it is obvious 
the quality of yarn will be better 
that there will be less chance of the 
sses in spinning requiring adjust- 


the classifications in grade and 
have become so precise and min- 
that to get this regularity requires 
skilful handling and the most care- 
lassification by experts, for this 
larity cannot be obtained in the 
r on the factor’s tables. 
huge army of specialists in judg- 
tton has grown up both in the 
towns for cotton and in the 
) which it is shipped. And it is 
iin business of these specialists so 
ssify and select the cotton, bale 
le, that it may be put on the 
in the even running lots required 


nners. The profit they hope to 
comes mainly from the skill 
in this selecting process. The 


e they render to the spinner is a 
great one. They turn over large 
{uartities and the margin of profit 


which they collect is relatively an in- 
finitesimal tax on the price. 
Lancashire Buying Methods 

Lancashire spinners are in the habit 
either of buying equal to type or of buy- 
ing a well-known running mark or ot 
buying through their Liverpool broker 
on actual samples. Continental 
ners buy very largely on description. 
Selling cotton on description entails 
classification, but this process is rarely 
so thorough as is the practice in Liver- 
pool. Such cotton is also generally sold 
for shipment or sailing by a given date. 
Owing to the uncertainty of the date of 
arrival, spinners require to carry con- 
siderable stocks to secure continuity in 
running their machinery. 

A custom has grown up recently 
whereby spinners contract for their ex- 
act requirements, in the various qual- 
ities, for precise delivery—so many bales 
per month or week—and merchants and 
exporters have lent themselves to sell- 
ing such cotton “on call.” This means 
that spinners can fix the price (the 
basis “on” or “off” futures being ar- 
ranged at the time of the contract) as 
and when they sell their yarn or as and 
when they feel it wise, at the current 
price of “futures.” As merchants con- 
sistently hedge all their transactions 
with “futures,” they are indifferent as 
to the price at which the cotton may 
be tixed. There are rules that the price 
must be fixed not later than a month 
after the date of delivery of each lot and 
that the price is to be based on some 
particular “month” of “ futures.” This 
system has also developed greatly be- 
tween 


spin- 


importers and 


American ship- 
pers, the shipper selling on the basis of 
futures and fixing the price on pur- 


chasing his actual cotton. 

Under normal conditions this system 
of -selling “on call,” with buyers’ or 
sellers’ option, works very well and is 
a great convenience to spinners. 

When fluctuations are very wide, how- 
ever, merchants may be hard put to 
to finance such operations. As an in- 
stance, during March, 1920, when a trade 
boom was raging throughout the world, 
spinners bought large quantities of cot- 
ton for the new crop delivery at a high 
basis premium and fixed the price high. 
When the price was fixed, merchants 
had to buy “futures” as “ hedges’ 
because the new crop was not yet grown. 

The current price of American futures 
at that time was in the neighborhood 


of 24d. per pound and the ruling basis 
for, say, good middling Texas, 28-30 
mm., about 900 points on, equal to 33d. 
per pound. Before the importer could 
buy his cotton and ship it—say, for De- 
cember delivery—the price of futures 
dropped to 14d. per pound (or there- 
abouts) entailing the finding for weekly 
settlements, in all, of 
bale; for all “futures” contracts are 
subject to payment of differences in 
value, in New York daily and in Liver- 
pool weekly. With many thousands 
of bales sold, this entailed the finding 
of very large sums in cash, at a time 
when banks had little cash to lend and 
money was tight all over the 


£20 sterling per 


world 
In addition, the normal risks of bus- 
iness 


shoul 


were enormously increased, for, 


the buyer be unable to pay fot 
the cotton on de livery, the difference be- 
tween the 


contract price and the price 


at which resale could be made was 
enormous. The premium basis on 
futures” had also dropped 5d. p 

pound, the equivalent of another £10 per 
bale, a depreciation in value of £30 pet 





A. Bryce Muir 


bale sterling in all. Even were the 
buyer known to be in snancial difficul- 
ties the seller 
legitimately 
could not 

buyer was 


could not in any way 

protect himself, for he 
close his contract while th« 
wonders if 
buyers always realize the possible dif 


solvent. One 
ficulties and heavy liabilities entailed by 
merchants as sellers of large 


quantities 
of cotton forward. 


Importance of Middlemen 

We are accustomed to free criticism 
The cotton 
world would go round very slowly with 
ut them. It 
dle and mov 
distribute 


of middlemen as parasites. 


is the middlemen who han- 


e the crops, wh nance and 
them, who grade and classify 
and find markets for them and who als 
hold and carry them 


they find their way 


until ultimately 


to the mills of the 


world 

In no other business, in the market- 
ing of no other crop, are so many mid 
dlemen engaged In my opinion the 
very great services they render, both to 


the producer and 
meagerly rewarded. 
acute that potential profits are cut 


h 


consumer, are but 

Competition is so 
ne. In a period of bad trade, such as 
we are now passing through, 
may swallow up many years of accumu 
lated profits 


losse Ss 


Liv erpool is by far the greatest cot- 
ton market in the world. <A stock of 
American cotton in excess of that of 


any other market is nearly always car- 


ried. In addition, large stocks of 
Egyptian, Peruvian, Brazilian, East In- 
dian, West Indian and African cot- 


carried and 
erally a stock of every known 
variety of cotton. Liverpool is thus the 
great world-market. 


ton are there is 


almost 


gen- 


Owing to the large stocks of actual 
cotton held, the 

market is generally the 
most reliabl 


Liverpool “ futures 
steadiest and 

e, for the large stock pro 
tects the seller from undue manipul 
while the 


a 
buver has not only th 
Lancashire demand behind him but ( 
the Continental and World demand 
Lying midway between East and West 
the sun and business hours 


pool a central market 


bictth i eT 


The New York “ futures” ‘ 
eing practically unsupported by 
narket, is more susceptible to manipu 
lation, for when the stock is s1 

squeeze” is easily brought about at 
when the stock is large it can be mad 

depress the price of futures unduly, 
the lack of trade demand, 
S] rs urall preter to use a } 
which is at all times able to supp he 
wants 


New Orleans combines a large “ sp 


and “iutures” marke 


+. but she is geogra- 
phically separat: 


1 trom the great finan 
cial and textile markets and the Sun 
makes her market a late one for the 
world 

In Liverpool, 
large stock of 


there being 
\merican 
ing, sellers predominate. 


always a 
cotton ofter- 
A buyer an- 
nounces his wants and sellers send to 
his sample room samples of the precise 
quality for which he is asking. 
samples represent 


These 
lots of even-running 
and carefully selected cotton. So that 
the buyer in Liverpool has not 


only 
“selected” cotton put 


before him, but 
he has the choice of selection from these 
selected lots. By means of bids, he al 
can find who is an anxious seller, wi 
ing to concede 


in order to 


so 
ll- 
something in price 
read\ sale H 
delivery and forward his cot 


( 


make a 
can take 


ton on the day of purchase, or at his 
Should the cotton be 

he has all the facilities of the 
Port of Liverpool awaiting him. For 
the buyer on this side of the Atlanti 
therefore, Liverpool must always be an 
market. For the seller, the 
attraction of Live rpool is that there 
always a demand, and a cut 1 


convenience 


export, 


attractive 


in prices 
in bring an immediate sal The terms 
sal sp cottor n | erp l are 
ish within ten davs of delivery So in 
| ert ta price ( t in alwavs 
tu ed cash 
Owing to the system of “hed 
th “futures” and the prit ( 
merchants importing on the “ basis 
futures, it often happens that, a 
m can be bought more cheaply 


n Liverpool than in the Southern St 





\merica. \s an instance, on 
reports, futures may be run uy 
price owing to heavy speculat 
n ind, on this advance, the pr 
sional importer may be able to pay tl 
armer the price he asks, yet buy rela 
vely cheaply, on the basis of futures 
because of the temporary advance in 
futures Later, futures may be tem- 


porarily depressed, owing to some finan- 
cial or other cause, which may not in- 
fluence planters as regards their view 
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a fair price, yet, owing to the decline 
futures, the importer can take a 
latively easy price. 

Buying Direct Not Feasible 
From time to time a movement is 
moted for spinners to buy direct 
m planters and so eliminate the mid- 
Such a movement can never 

cceed. Throughout the cotton trade, 

m merchant to manufacturer, owing 

the principle of “hedging” and the 

nsequent security against fluctuation 
price, the margin of profit on the 
turnover is cut very fine—a narrow mar- 
and a big turnover are the general 

le. The financing of a “ great quan- 
turnover is beyond the means of 
nearly every manufacturing concern, ex- 
‘t with the assistance of middlemen. 

w spinning concerns could buy and 
irehouse their year’s requirements at 
moment their planter friends wish 
sell—and, even if they could, the elim- 
of the middlemen would make 
futures” markets unstable, even if it 
{1 not completely them. <A 
futures” market is unless it 

a free trading market. Were these 
difficulties overcome, however, there is 
still the insuperable difficulty of varia- 

n in quality of each crop in each dis- 
t—for two seasons rarely yield the 
same result in quality. One should re- 
mber also the multitude of small pro- 
American shippers, and also 
vers sent out to the South by Liver- 
pool merchants, search every district for 
particular qualities their customers 
iy require. Were the spinner to buy 
rect from the planter, he would re- 
juire acceptance of what was offered to 
him. Were spinners and planters by 
able to deal direct on co- 
erative principle the ultimate cost to 
spinner would be no less—possibly 
re—and the present open and un- 
ted competition would almost cer- 
nly prove more efficient in every way 
the long run—apart altogether from 
securities and economies of “ hedg- 
” with “futures.” 


emen. 





ation 


close 


useless 


Cers, 


inv chance 


of a 
and 
facilities, is a 


and continuance 
market, with 
house and shipping 


The creation 


great world financial 





boom both to the purchaser and 
scller of raw cotton. In Liverpool there 
so a great “ futures” market. There 
group of skilled importers and 
rs who are willing and anxious to 
every possible facility to spinners, 
on the “spot” and for forward 
ts, at a fixed price or “on call.” 
can absorb and carry in stock 
quantities of cotton, while the 
s are anxious sellers. They are 
ed to handle and find a market 
v growth of cotton. The advan- 
such a market to both the pro- 






} 


consumer 1s very great. 


Advantage of Futures Market 


Liverpool market was the first 
contract for “ futures” 
ry; and in every stage of the ex- 
I n and development of the cotton 
it has been ready to develop 
provide every facility both to pro- 
and consumer. The “ futures” 
ct, by ensuring security against 
ations, has been invaluable to every 
h of the trade. The spinner can 
his requirements from hand to 

-week by week—or he may se- 
his precise quality for twelve 
ahead or more. He may, by 
g on the basis of “ futures,” fix his 
lase price at any moment he likes. 


] 
Cclop a 


css 


hs 
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Should he sell ahead a year’s production 
of yarn, he can exactly cover his com- 
mitments, and have no risk in fluctu- 
ations of price, and can be assured of 
his quality of cotton. In slack times, 
he can spin to stock and “hedge” with 
“futures,” thus covering himself against 
fluctuation in price until he can sell his 
varn. The planter can sell his crop at 
any time by taking it to market, as mer- 
chants, shippers and importers can pro- 


tect their purchases in the “ futures’ 
market. Or the big planter, 
growing his crop, can secure a price by 
selling “ futures,” for delivery when his 
should be picked. In July last 
he could have sold new crop “ futures” 
at 35 cents per pound in New York, or 
24d. per pound in Liverpool. 

Thus the sale and purchase of cotton 
are now inextricably dependent on 
‘futures’ markets 


before 


crop 


International Credits 


By Sir D. Drummond Fraser, K.B.E., 
M.Com. 
HE International Credit Scheme is a bond, which the Government con 
the scheme of Mr. ter Meulen, cerned has been authorized to issue tot 
adopted by the League of Nations at to be used by 


the Brussels Conference in 
1920, by means of which necessit 
tions, with approved 


be enabled to finance essential 


September, 
us na- 
securities, may 


mports. 


An international commission bank- 
ers and business experts is to be ap- 
pointed by the League of Nations, who 
shall have power to determine the gold 


value of the assets offered by the gov- 
ernments of these countries. The gov- 
ernments will then issue bonds to the 
gold value of their pledged assets, which 
will be specifically secured by the 
enue from these assets. These assigned 
assets will be administered by the 
participating governments or by the in- 
ternational commission that the bond- 
holders should be secured against de- 
fault or loss. 

The object of the scheme is the 
restoration of normal international cred- 
its required by importers in those Eur 
pean countries whose impoverished con- 


rev- 


so 


dition has rendered it impossible for 
them to obtain accommodation on reas- 
onable terms in the open market. All 
Governments have misused credit for 
war purposes and have restricted th¢ 
free exchange of goods from one coun- 


try to another. This has caused a 
shortage of international credits for 
the movement of goods. These goods 
are held up in certain countries which 
are unable to sell them because the 
countries which require them are unable 
to pay. It is essential that additional 
credits be found and that Government 
interference with the movement f 
goods be stopped. This burs t 
control and misuse of credit have en- 
gendered a diffused distrust, not only 
among the leaders of industry but also 
among the workers, which has caused 
industrial stagnation throughout the 
world. 

Operation of ter Meulen Scheme 

Many schemes have been propounded 
for the restoration of the dence 
necessary to attract credit to impover- 
ished countries. The outstanding solu- 
tion is undoubtedly the Ter Meulen 
Scheme, of which I have been appointed 


the organizer. 
vernment 


The first step is for the Gi 
for the 


of a distressed country to apply 

issue of bonds. It offers to the League 
a statement of its position. The League 
then asks for the assignment of a def- 
inite asset against the credits to be 
opened in favor of the importers. As 


a rule the trader would be a private 
individual, and the assets pledged by 
his Government to the League have to 
be made available to him for facilitating 


his imports. This is done by means of 


the approved transaction, 
-ollateral 


the importer as a c security 
These bonds are lent to the importer, 
and his Government may or may not 
take security from him for the loan ot 
the bonds. These bonds then go to the 
exporter, in a foreign country, where 
they will be held as a_ guarante¢ 
When the importer pays for his goods 
the bonds will be returned to him intact 
and he will hand them to his Govern 
ment. Thus all parties to the transac 
tion are protected in a great measure 


against any risk of loss. The League 


is protected because it, of course, has 
the assigned assets of the Government 
which has issued the bonds. The Gov- 


security from the im 


he Ids 


ernment can take 


porter. The exporter bonds as a 


collateral security whose service is as 
sured by the assets held by the League 
The advantages to the importer are 
obvious H« has secured the needed 


credit for himself and, for his country, 


1 


that which is essential for the livelihood 


ft its people The transaction, more 
ver, has had a reflex action It has 
released energy, which will stimulate 


activity, harder work, and therefore in 


creased production, which, in its turn, 


will bring about the gradual 


By Su 
WwW" N a British importer d S 
to buy cottor es ¢ es the 
states he usu 1} Din ré 
agent, vho 1 De t ¢ } ( 1 
b inch hous oO Ine Pp ob bly oO 
nice pendent I of sl Ipper Ss 
lished in o or other of the m ous 
cottor -buy n¢ enters in the s¢ } 
states with whom the Britis! po 
er may have had intimate and lor 
standing connections 
The agent buys the cotton eith« 
considerable lines from large cott 
dealers or factors established in local 
centers, or in small lots from store 
keepe rs dealing in cotton, or from th« 
farmers themselves. He may pay fo 
his purchases at the beginning of the 


season by using his own money, but, 
the s« he 
bankers, 
understanding that he will 
semble the cotton and hand the 


obtains 
the 


as- 


as ason ady 


ances, 


credits from southern 


being 
comi- 
to the 


In due 


press or warehouse receipts 


banker by way of security. 


* Director 
Bank of Live 


Manager of the 
Ltd 


and General 


rpool and Martins 


of inflation and improvement in the rate 
of exchange 

The bonds will be payable, both as 
regards principal and interest, in the 
currency of the lending countries or in 
any other currency selected by the ex- 
porter. The revenue from the borrow- 
ing country will be utilized in paying 


the maturing bonds; in providing inter- 
sinking the 
held of de 
faulters. Both the 

and the individual exporter 
full discrimination in the 
With this discrimination 
the bonds 
Sut, should 


and for sale 
the debt 


importer’s 


est and fund ; 


f bonds against 
Govern- 
ment will 
usc choice of 
the importer 

the necessity 
should hardly 
a default 
the 
the 


ire selling it 


for selling 


ever arise I 

primarily 

fort- 
be 


occur, the 
bond for 
borrowing Government 
the 


exportet 
ffers sale for a 
night to 
1 
market. 


Be 


Government 


on 
The Problems to Faced 

The British 
taken to 


against So) 


under- 
turers 


th 


Satistac 


has 
guarantee its manulat 
the 
put up 

The British 
Government has thus put the seal of off 


the Ter Meulen 


per cent « risk, if 


importers Cc 


tory collateral security 


al approval on 


bonds 


by recognizing them as “satisfactory 
security.” These bonds will only be is- 
sued for essential imports. The imports 
will stimulate the economic life of the 
country by creating a steady and ac 
elerating flow of trade. They will help 

restore distribution, without which 
production is valueless And additional 
production will be determined by the 


capacity to sell that which is produced 
It therefore remains with British ex 
porters to benefit from this guarantee 


Vv arranging with importers of impover- 
shed to this method, 
thereby creating a demand for Ter Meu 
nds. If exporters wish 

of this will 
foreign importer the fact 


countries adopt 


who to 


take advantage scheme 
the 


schem« 


im- 


press on 


this provides his best 


} 


obtaining facilitic 


] l } } nl t} 
Vs a check on uch Dalit tor thie 


dollars. 


his 


valent amount in 


check to 


banker, accompanied by 


southern 


hands the 


1 
the sterling 


draft, bill of lading and marine insur- 


ance certificate, and the southern 
banker applies the amount of the 
check in repayment of the advances 
made by him for purchase s of the cot- 
ton He sends the check, draft and 
documents to his own New York 
banking agents, who present the 
check to the banker who has con- 
tracted to buy the exchange, and, 
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on payment of same, surrender to 
m the sterling draft and accom- 
nying documents. 
The banker who has bought the 
erling draft sends it forward at once 
his banking agent in Liverpool, 
anchester, or London, and_ the 
ent presents it to the importer or 
is banker, as the case may be, for 
ceptance. If the draft is drawn on 
e banker he accepts it, and retains 
e bills of lading and insurance cer- 
ficate. If the draft is drawn on the 
iporter he accepts it, and generally 
equests the banking agent present- 
ng the draft to retain the shipping 
documents in Liverpool, Manchester, 
or London, as the case may be, in 
order that he may take up his accept- 
ance under rebate in the event of the 
rrival of the cotton in England be- 
fore the acceptance becomes due. 
When he takes up the acceptance, 
ther under rebate or at maturity, he 
may require to borrow the necessary 
funds fom his own bank, and the 
shipping documents are then retained 
by the bank as security for the 
advance. 


Whether the bank retained the 
documents when it accepted the draft 
itself, or obtained them when paying 
the draft drawn on its customer, the 
bill of lading now constitutes the 
bank’s security for its obligations as 
acceptor or for the advance given to 
its customer. On arrival of the 
teamer conveying the cotton the 
practice of the bank is to send the 
bill of lading and certificate of insur- 
ance to the importer in a letter in- 
structing him to have the goods 
claimed from the steamer and ware- 
housed in the name of the bank, or to 
retain them in trust for the bank 
pending the sale. He is further di- 
ected that when sale is effected he 

to pay the proceeds to the bank as 

nd when received. The customer 

knowledges these instructions in a 
letter known as a “ Trust Letter,” in 
which he engages to carry out the in- 
ructions. He thus makes himself 
ustee for the bank, and is bound, 
both morally and legally, to carry 
out his trust. 


¢ 


Until the cotton is sold its value as 
affected by the fluctuations in the 

arket price of cotton must be 
watched by both importer and bank- 
er, and if a fall occurs the importer 

expected to pay the banker cash or 
to deposit with him additional secur- 
ity sufficient to cover the fall in value 

d maintain a proper margin in the 
sccurity. When the cotton is sold the 
buyer is expected to pay for it within 
ten days of the date of the contract 
o! sale, and it is one of the duties of 
the bank to watch for advice of sales 
and for the payment to itself of the 
proceeds of sale on their due date. 
When the proceeds are paid in and 
the English bank’s acceptance thus 
provided for, or the advance which 
it has made thus repaid, the operation 
oi financing the import of the cotton 
may be considered completed. The 
further finance of the cotton is 
merely a matter of granting advances 
tc the purchaser while the cotton is 
bcing spun or turned into cloth. 


The “Hedge” 


Vhile it will be seen that each step 
in the financing of cotton imports is 
in itself a simple step, there is prob- 
abiy no department of produce finan- 
c that requires more constant 
watchfulness on the part of the bank- 


ers concerned. This is partly because 
of the magnitude of the operations 
and partly because the banker has 
also to keep his eye upon two special 
features which usually arise in con- 
nection with every import of cotton. 
The first of these features is the 
“hedge” of the imported shipment. 
When a British importer buys in the 
United States, say, 100 bales of cot- 
ton, he either sells it simultaneously 
to a British spinner or a spinner on 
the continent of Europe, or he sells, 
in some great cotton market, a future 
contract for 100 bales in order to pro- 
tect himself as far as possible in the 
event of a decline in the value of his 
purchased cotton. Thus, if he buys 
the cotton in October he may sell a 
January future contract against it. 
When the cotton is sold the importer 
cancels the “ hedge’ 
the future contract. 


by buying in 





Sir James Hope Simpson 


The “hedge” in 
imported from 
the sale of 


respect of cotton 
Egypt is effected by 
tuture contracts, some- 


times of Egyptian cotton and some- 


times of American cotton. The 
“hedge” on cotton imported from 
other countries than the United 


States and Egypt, if effected at all, 
is usually in the form of a sale of a 
future contract for American cotton, 
but such a “hedge” is usually only 
an imperfect “hedge,” inasmuch as 
the fluctuations in price of American 
cotton do not, as a rule, correspond 
closely with the fluctuations of cot- 
ton from Peru, Brazil and other coun- 
tries outside the United States, 
though the tendency of price may be 
the same. 

Until the time for cancelment of 
the future contract comes it is sub- 
ject to the rules of the market in 
which it has been made—usually Liv- 
erpool or New York. One of those 
rules is that as cotton rises in value 
the seller of a future contract is re- 
quired to pay “differences” for the 
protection of the buyer of the con- 
tract. In New York payment of 
such differences is called for daily, in 
Liverpool it is called for once a week, 
and the banker holding the actual 
cotton in respect of which the future 
contract has been taken out by way 
of “hedge,” has often to furnish the 
importer with the money required to 
meet his differences. This, again, is 


a simple banking transaction, but it 
becomes difficult, from a banker’s 
point of view, when the “hedges” in 
respect of which he is asked to pro- 
vide differences 
number of cotton than the 
number of bales against which he has, 
himself, made advances or given 
ceptances. 


represent a greater 


bales of 


ac- 
For instance, the “hedges” 
may be intended as cover in respect 
not only of cotton against which the 
importer’s banker has given his ac- 
ceptance or made advances but also in 
respect of cotton 
cept? 


paid for or ac 
i against by the nnporter him- 
self or financed through some oiher 
channel than his bank, and also cot- 
ton purchased by the importer, but 
not yet arrived in England. While 
the banker is generally prepared to 
find money to meet the differences on 
“hedges” taken out in resvect of cot- 
ton already in his hands, the value of 
which may be presumed to have in- 
creased to the extent as the 
value of the corresponding future 
contract, he is less eager to provide 
money for differences in 
future contracts taken out as a 
“hedge” against cotton which has 
not yet come into his own possession, 
In spite of this, it has often happened 
—especially during the disturbed con- 
ditions of recent years—that bankers 
have had to protect their customers’ 
interests by finding money to meet 
differences far in excess of any rise 
in the value of the cotton actually 
held by them as security, with the re- 
sult that heavy advances of this kind 
have sometimes continued right 
through the cotton season, and have 
only been liquidated when all the 
purchases of the season have arrived 
and been sold and_ the 
“hedges” taken in. 

In a falling market exactly the op 
posite. conditions prevail, and the im- 
will probably receive consid 
lifferences in 
; Suc h 


same 


respect of 


relative 


porter 
erable < 
“ hedges.’ 


him to keep up the 


r¢ spect of 
enable 
margin which his 


differences 


bankers require in the value of the 


cotton held by them as a security, 
and they go a long way, if not the 
whole way, to protect the 
himself i 


importer 
trom the decline in the value 


of his purchased cotton. 
The “ Basis ” 


The other special feature which the 
importer and his banker must watch 
is the so-called “basis” upon which 
the imported cotton is bought. When 
a contract is made for the sale or pur- 
chase of actual cotton as_ distin- 
guished from “futures,” the regular 
practice is to fix the price at so many 


points “on” or so many points “ off” 
the price of futures. Such points are 
known as the “ basis.” For instance, 
cotton sold at “2,000 on” is 
be sold on a “high 


sold at “50 on” 


said to 
basis ”; cotton 
is said to be sold on 
a “low and of recent years, 
under war and post-war conditions, 
nothing has brought to importers and 
other parties operating in cotton 
more unexpected gain or than 
the great and often rapid fluctuations 
in the “basis.” Against these fluctu- 
ations there is no possibility of pro- 
tection by any form of future con- 
tract. Accordingly, bankers, when 
financing imports of cotton, require 
not only to watch the course of the 
future market, but also to watch the 
movement of the basis. During the 
two seasons 1919-20 and 1920-21, for 
example, the basis in respect of well- 
known qualities of cotton fluctuated 
as much as two to three thousand 
points or involving either un- 
probably 


basis,” 


loss 


more, 
and undeserved, 
might be, 


£6,000 in re- 


expected, 
loss, as the case 
amounting to £4,000 to 
spect of every 100 bales. 


profit or 


l nde r such 


conditions the importer is expected 
to satisfy his banker that his con- 
tracts have been made on a propet 
basis If that basis falls away he ts 
expected to reduce the advances 


made to him by his banker, or to pro- 


vide him with additional security 


Yarn and Cloth Contracts 


L By John Taylor 


ISPUTES under yarn and cloth con- 


tracts, in my experience, most tre 


quently arise on a changing market, 
where one or other of the parties seeks 
to benefit from the circumstances in his 
favor, or to 
bilities. But 
which require careful consideration, 
even when trade is normal, and neither 
party is seeking an advantage. I pro- 
pose to approach the subject by dealing 
first with general principles which are 
common to contracts for the sale of 
both yarn and cloth, and afterwards to 
split the subject into two parts, one 
particularly relating to yarn contracts 
and the other to contracts for the sale 
of cloth. 


avoid his legal responsi- 


there are many matters 


[Mr. Taylor then describes details of 
yarn and cloth contracts with features 
common to both on the basis of the 
Sales of Goods Act of 1893. The mat- 
ter of installment contracts is gone into 
in considerable detail, the rights 
of buyer and seller being mentioned. 
Another phase of contractual relations 
which is described in extenso is the 
effect of bankruptcy on the part of 
buyer or seller upon the _ contract. 
Damages for breach of contract and 


legal 


damages 
this 


methods of calculating such 
in a discussion of 


terms 


are brought out 
matter. Various included in the 
Yorkshire Law Contract 
given and an explanation is furnished 


Rules are 


of many trade phrases. Special instances 


bearing on liability to deliver, such as 
fires, are recorded. | 
Moisture in Yarn 
[On this important point Mr. Taylor 


has the following to say:] 

A clause occasionally appears upon a 
yarn contract to the effect that a spin- 
ner will not be liable for moisture if it 
is below a certain percentage. The re- 
wording is sometimes adopted 
that a spinner will only be liable for 
moisture if it exceeds a given percent- 
age. In the Yorkshire rules, the one 
which refers disputes as to counts, 
length, weight, quality, strength or con- 
dition to the Manchester Testing House, 
contains the sentence “The maximum 
amount of condition in all yarns shall 
in no case exceed 10 per cent.” The 
rules of the Manchester Yarn Contract 
Conference do not provide for the point, 
although the standard recognized by the 
Manchester Testing House is 8% per 
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it. The Bradford 
ndard is 8 per cent. 


Testing House 
is quite exceptional for the parties 
a contract to provide for a standard 
to moisture, and spinners have, in 
experience, always refused to recog- 
e one. Yarn from the spindle point 
not in condition, and in every case 
iS a question of what is a reason- 
le amount of moisture. The stand- 
is of the Manchester and Bradford 
sting Houses are not binding upon 
trade, but in the event of a case 
irring, they would probably be ac- 
‘ted as some evidence of what is a 
sonable figure for certain counts of 
rn. As a matter of fact, in a case 
Oldham, in 1907, 11 per cent. was 
ected as excessive for the yarn there 
question (17’s to 24’s weft), and 8 
cent. was approved of as being fair. 
In every case, however, the matter must 
decided according to the particular 
umstances. If a spinner sends yarn 
luly loaded with moisture, the buyer 
n, in my view, reject it, on the ground 
at it is not reasonably fit for weav- 
ng into cloth or is not of merchantable 
ality. Everything depends upon the 
xtent of the moisture, and he might 
t, under some circumstances, have the 
right to reject, but merely to 
lamages. The point usually arises by a 
manufacturer complaining thzt he is 
having trouble with his weavers, or that 
yarn has mildewed, but sometimes 
manutacturer applies a 
ascertain the quantity of 
oisture in the yarn. If it is desired 
make the matter clear and certain, a 
lause saying that the spinner will not 
be lable for conditioning unless the 
isture exceeds a given percentage 
should be inserted in the contract. 


series of 
tests to 


Yarn Going Through a Process 
In order to limit their liability, spin- 
s frequently insert a special clause 
their contracts, that they 
liable in re- 
yarn which has gone through 
rocess. A clause of this kind is very 
ful, and tends to make a manufac- 
r examine the yarn before it is put 
use. It would be, perhaps, advis- 
to examine the position in the 
nce of such a clause. 


stating 
not hold themselves 


S t of 


Yarns for Union Cloths 
have known many 
Yorkshire under 
lv of yarn for 


questions arise 
contracts for the 
} union cloths. These 
cloths with a woolen warp and 
n weft, and vice Yarn has 
delivered and has not given in the 
the desired effect or result. In 
instances the manufacturer has 
ed and been paid allowances by 
suppliers of both weft and twist, 
wool and one cotton. They are, 
rule, different suppliers, and this 
the path of the manufacturer on 


m 


versa, 


‘ause of the doubt there is upon 
position, a spinner frequently in- 
a clause upon his contract with a 
of protecting himself. Instances 
ich clauses are given below: 

‘No complaints can be entertained, 
1 no allowance of any kind can be 
ide, if the yarn has been manu- 
tured, or has been dyed, bleached, 
sed or gone through any process. 


“No complaints can be entertained, 
allowances made, after the yarn 
‘is passed through any process of 
inufacture. 

‘The vendor accepts no responsi- 
ty after the yarn has _ passed 


claim , 


through any process, such as bleach- 
ing, dyeing, etc. 

“No claims allowed unless 
seen and agreed to in the gray.” 
There should, of course, be a time 
when a spinner’s liability for defective 
yarn delivered under a contract comes 
to an end, and no doubt the above 
clauses have been drawn with a view 
of bringing this about. It is, however, 
doubtful if the clauses go as far as 
many spinners contend. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances, if a spinner deliv- 
ered defective yarn which was put into 
cloth, and the defect could not be dis- 
covered until the cloth was made, the 
spinner would be liable for the differ- 
ence between the value of the yarn as 
delivered and the value of 


yarn 


the yarn if 





John Taylor 


it had complied with the contract. He 
would not usually be liable beyond this, 


although under certain circumstances 
he might. For instance, take the case 
with a protective clause on the con- 


tract of yarn delivered to a dyer and 
then sent by him dyed to the 
turer who wove it into cloth, 
then being put through 
raising, after which the 
covered. It would be 


manutac- 
| the cloth 
the process ol! 
defect is dis 


possible to hold 
| 


that the clause did not apply, and di 
not give any protection, if, in fact, the 
yarn delivered was not merely defec- 
tive yarn of the quality ordered, but 
yarn entirely different in character. In 
this event the consequential damage in 
the way of reduced valu the cloth 
might possibly be claimed, but a case of 
this kind would be very difficult to 


prove. 

A further 
might not get protection from such a 
clause is where the buyer had specific- 
ally informed him that the yarn was 
required for into a particular 
kind of cloth, and the buyer relied upon 
the seller sending him which 
would be of a quality fit for the pur- 
pose; in other words, where the 
came within the Sale of Goods Act, and 
the buyer relied on the seller’s skill and 
judgment. In this event, if the process 
through which the yarn or cloth went 
brought out defects, the seller might 
possibly be held liable for damage done 
to the cloth or for reduced value. 


case in which the seller 
naking 
yarn 


case 


Special Yarn Contract Rules 
So far as I am aware, the only com- 
plete set of rules adopted by an em- 
ployers’ association in the yarn trade, 


and insisted upon, is the one of the 
Yorkshire Master Cotton Spinners and 
Doublers 


Association. These rules are 


set out in the schedule, and were 
brought into force some years ago. 


They define the terms on which all con- 
tracts made by members of the York- 
shire Association are made and appear 
on the back of the and are 
deemed to be incorporated in and to 
form part of it. Some of the 
stringent, but they have 
smoothly and have proved of 
service to the 
tion. 


Possibility of 


contract, 


rules are 
wi rke d 
excellent 


members of the associa- 


Rules 


General and Con- 
tracts 


There appears to be no substantial 
reason why a set of 


and 


varn contract rules 
forms of contract could not be 
drawn up in an way between 
say, the Master Spinners Federation, on 
the one hand, on behalf of its members, 
and the Cotton Spinners and Manu- 


amicable 


facturers Association, on the other 
hand, on behalf of its members. There 
would, of course, in framing. these 


rules and contracts, have to be a reason- 
able attitude adopted by both sides, and 
a fair and take, but, 
personally, I do not see any difficulty 


which is insurmountable \ set of 


amount of give 


rules and contracts agreed upon by both 
would introduce much more uni- 
formity into the yarn trade, and would 
avoid the adoption by 
his own 


sides 
every spinner oO! 
particular farm of contract 
If rules and contracts could be agreed 
upon, disputes as 
width, quality, 


to counts, length, 
strength, 


could be 


condition and 
similar referred for 
arbitration to the Tribunal of Arbitra 
tion of the Manchester 
Commerce, or to 


matters 


Chamber of 
special tribunal 
f practical men yon in the 


rules between the parties to the 


arrange- 


ment. 

I am not at all sure that the two 
federations mentioned would agree t 
frame and adopt varn contract rules 
and forms of contract, but if they 
would, I think the effect would be 
beneficial. I am speaking, of course, 
now of rules and contracts which would 
be binding upon the members of both 
bodies and would not merely b 
.dopted ind when the parties ch 


Rules th last 1 ned 
that is S nal rules, wert 
framed in 18% fanchester Ya 
( nt ( ( il the ( Cs 
will be 1 he hedule ( 
I S l 1 t were i 
] a s | Ma 
hester, Oldh d Rochdale Cha 
rs Commer e. the Federation 


Master Cotton Sy 


and the United ¢ n Manufacturers 
\ssociation There was, however, n 

obligation upon anyone to adopt the 
form of contract agreed upon and 
which incorporates the rules. In my 
experience, not one yarn contract in a 
hundred incorporates these rules. By 
reason of the lapse of time, several « 

the rules could very well be improved, 
but possibly the reason why they have 


not been more frequently adopted is 
because they were merely recommended 


for use. A further reason may be that 
the rules are not printed on the con- 
tract itself. Most spinners and manu- 


facturers prefer to see the terms of the 
contract on the document itself, and do 
not care to refer to another document 
for the purpose of ascertaining on what 


terms the yarn is sold and bought. As 


a matter of fact, many spinners and 
manutacturers at the present time do 
not know what are the rules of the 


1896 conference. If it is not practicable 
rules to be agreed upon 
between the two federations mentioned, 
an attempt might be made to strengthen 
and bring up to date the rules framed in 
1896, and to more strongly recommend 
their adoption. 
ot yarn 


for a set of 


The question, however, 
contract rules is entirely one 
for the trade, and I merely mention my 
wn thoughts upon the matter for 


f what 
they are worth 


International Rules 


will be found th 
International Federation ‘of 
Master Cotton Spinners and Manufac 
turers Associations which are very use- 
ful in 


In the schedule 


rules of the 


connection with difference aris- 
ing between cotton spinners and manu- 
\rbitra- 


is provided for, and a good purpose 
would be 


facturers of different nations 
tion 
served if the rules were more 
frequently acted upon and disputes re 
ferred them Litigation on the 
think, even slower than 
n England, and arbitration provides a 


settling the 


under 
Continent is, I 
method of quickly natters 


which arise 


Cloth Contracts 


} 


I have been able to under 


stand 


never vet 


why have 


cotton manufacturers 
not adopted and insisted upon the uss 
of their own form of 
supply of cloth. In 
contracts 
and cloth 


merchants, 


contract for th 
practice they ac 
cept varn sent to them by 
spinners contracts sent to 


and I 


experience, 


them by 1 

the condi 
tions printed upon these contracts are 
and considered as carefully 
might be. 


say that, in my 


not read 
as. they There is no sul 
stantial reason, so far as I can set 
cotton manufacturers should not adopt 
and carry into effect a useful form of 
contract setting out the conditions on 
which the cloth is sold. This could be 
obtained in one of two ways, either by 


mutual with 


agreement some body rep 
resenting merchants, or by acting t 
gether in co-operation and insisting 
upon a reasonable form I understand 
that at the present time negotiations 
‘ progress between represc1 
tton manufacturers and 
hants with a view of amicably ttlins 
for ( ontract with con fa 
oth sides, and I sincerely hoy he 
é 1 successful conc] | ¢ 
s that the desired end \ 
ned het a mut 
ri i is ] n ind is 
S i « ~ 1 oth des 
\t the present time a, cotton manu 
facturer is in an unenviable position 
with regard to his contracts. He enters 
into a contract with a spinner, on the 


spinner’s own terms, for the 
varn, and at the 


supply ¢ 


same time, or attert 


wards, into a contract with a cloth mer 
chant, on the latter’s own terms, for the 
supply of cloth. To illustrate the un- 
soundness of this, consider the position 
if there is a general strike or lockout 


in the spinning trade. The cotton manu- 
facturer cannot obtain yarn, and eventu- 
ally must close his mill. The spinner 
is protected because he invariably has 
a strike and lockout clause on his con- 
tract, under which deliveries aré 
pended. The manufacturer has sold his 
“oth to a cloth merchant, and has 
adopted that merchant’s contract. It 
has no clause upon it which affords him 
relief, and the result is that he cannot 
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or deliver the cloth, and may 
his contracts cancelled. If the 
cet has gone up, and the merchant 
not get his cloth, he may claim 
damages. On the other hand, if 
market has gone down, the con- 
may be cancelled, and the cotton 
ufacturer is left with the order on 
hands. This is a position which has 
n within my knowledge, and it 
it not to obtain. Many people say 
under such circumstances cloth 
hants will be reasonable. Some, of 
se, are, but others are not, and in 
event it is not a pleasant position 
1 cotton manufacturer to be entirely 
he hands of the merchant. By all 
ns let a manufacturer be liable for 
atter in respect of which he is to 
1e, but where he is prevented by 
ething entirely outside his control 
n fulfilling the contract he ought to 
protection. 
Form of the Contract 
the cloth trade there is no form 
yntract in general use, and almost 
ry cloth merchant adopts his own 
litions. The only things common to 
bought notes of contracts are the 
imns in which are set out particu- 
of the cloth. The bought note or 


ntract recites the purchase of goods, 


then follow, as a rule, particulars 
the number of pieces, the width, 
th, reed, pick, counts of yarn, de- 


ription of cloth, price, terms and de- 


ry time. Other details such as 
cht, headings, etc., appear, if ap- 
ible, and special terms or conditions 
the contract are usual. Sometimes 
are few in number, and very rea- 
ible; but many contracts are in use 
the cloth trade which contain arbhi- 
and one-sided conditions. A few 
inces of these will be dealt with at 
ter stage. 
he bought note is, as a_ rule, 
owledged by the cotton manufac- 
who signs the counterfoil and 
ns it to the merchant, so complet- 
the written contract. 
s imperative that every bought note 
ld be read, the particulars checked, 
the conditions carefully considered. 
here is any inaccuracy in the par- 
irs, or the manufacturer does not 
with the conditions, he should not 
or send back the counterfoil, but 
ld take up the matter at once with 
loth merchant and get any neces- 
amendment. Ambiguity should be 
led, and the terms used should be 
ar as it is possible to make them. 
propose now to deal with the mat- 
usually arising for consideration. 
of them I shall merely touch 
but the more important ones I 
| to deal with fully. 
Width Variations 
a rule, the contract provides that 
vidth shall be so many inches, say 
nd the word “full” does not ap- 
The seller ought to deliver cloth 
ill width even if the word is not 
but a slight variation is allowed 
rule. For instance, a variation of 
would, in my experience, be 
ted, but if the width was put down 
n. full,” the cloth would have to 
re not less than that width. 


Length Allowances 
ariation up to about 1 per cent. 
ially allowed and, according to 
a customer would not be acting 
if he attempted to reject goods 
) greater variation than this. He 
not be likely to get support from 


an arbitrator. Where, however, the 
word “ full” appears, it is essential that 
the stipulation should be complied with. 
If the provision is a certain length L.S. 
(long stick) the cloth must be 
36% in. to the yard. 
Yardage Not Well Expressed 
An indefinite expression occasionally 
appears on a contract with regard to 
length. For instance, in one I saw the 
other day the price of the cloth was 
so much per yard, and the length of the 
pieces was described as “60/65 yards.” 
The market had dropped, and as the 
seller had delivered a 
than 65 per piece the buyer put for- 
ward the contention that he was not 
obliged to take any cloth over the stipu- 
lated yardage in 200 pieces of 65 yards, 
that is to say, 1,300 yards. This the 
seller agreed to. A contention 
was then put forward by the buyer, 
that as the seller had delivered all his 
pieces 64 or 65 yards long, he had over- 
delivered in yardage and ought not to 
have sent a yardage which averaged 
throughout the 200 pieces over 62%. 
In my view, the second contention was 
unsound, and, under such a contract, | 
think the seller is entitled to send pieces 
between 60 and 65 yards in length. A 
term of this nature, however, should be 
avoided. 


made 


greater yardage 


second 


Reed and Pick Rule 

Sometimes the word “ full” appears 
under this heading, and in this event 
both reed and pick must be accurate. 
If the word is not inserted, as a rule 
a slight variation will be accepted 

Weight an Important Matter 

On some contracts the weight is in- 
serted, and in addition the usual par- 
ticulars of the cloth, including the 
counts of yarn, also appear. Wher« 
both yarns and weight are mentioned, 
it is extremely important that a manu 
facturer should check the particulars so 
see whether the 
will be given if the 
used. I have known many cases aris 
when cloth has been made ac 
the stipulated particulars, and _ notic« 
has not been taken of the weight. For 
some time, especially when the market 
is up, the cloth has been accepted. On 
a drop in the market, where the mer- 
chant desired to find a fault, he has 
contended that the cloth was not of the 
weight stipulated The manufacturer 
has pointed out that he could not give 
the required weight with the yarns men- 
tioned in the contract, and a good deal 
of discussion has taken place with re 
gard to the matter. 
course, a 


as to requisite weight 


varns set out are 
rd no t 


t 


In some cloths, of 
manufacturer could size so 
as to give the required weight, but in 
others he could not, and the point has 
then arisen as to whether the contract 
had or had not complied with. 
Strictly speaking, if a manufacturer has 
undertaken to make cloth, giving a cer- 
tain weight from certain yarns, and th 
thing cannot be done, he is liable in 
damages. But where a substantial por- 
tion of the cloth has been made with 
the yarn stipulated, and according to 
the prescribed particulars, and has been 
accepted under the order, an arbitrator, 
as a rule, will hold that the manufac- 
turer has, complied with the contract 
even though the weight mentioned has 
not been given. It is much better, how- 
ever, to avoid questions of this kind 
and to check the particulars on the 
contract when it comes in, and to raise 
the matter before putting the cloth into 
work. 


1 
peen 


The 


are 


counts both of 
stipulated in the 
contracts the word “actual” also 
Cloth should be 
the counts stipulated, but in the absence 
of the word “actual,” a variation of two 
counts in cloth made of 
sses. If the 


with cx 


weft and twist 
contract, but in 


some 


appears made with 


medium yarn 
cloth is to be 
a slight, 
allowed 
“actual” appears it is 
that the proper 


put in the cloth 


usually pa 
woven arse yarns, only 

any, variation would be 
Where the word 
essential 
should be 


counts of yarn 
Yarn Count Procedure 

\ firm of cotton who 

clients of mine have often as 


manufacturers 


me that in their experience yarns 
tested from the cloth almost invariably 
test finer than they 


order to protect 


actually are. In 
themselves the firm, 
“actual” yarns are stipulated, in- 
variably 


when 
insert on the duplicate contract 
or counterfoil which they send back to 
the merchant the following clause: 

“We do not guarantee the yarns 
taken out of the cloth will test exactly 
the counts stated on the contract.” 


The clause has to my knowledge 
proved very useful to them. In some 
contracts the marks of yarn out of 


which it the cloth should be 


made are expressly stipulated, and in 
this event those 
used. In my 


is desired 
yarns only must be 
view, a buyer would be 
entitled to reject cloth if he had stip- 
ulated for a particular weft and some 
other weft was put in; and this would 
apply even though the other weft was of 
equal quality. The 


particular 


buyer presumably 
yarns, either 


because he knows they are of high grade 


stipulates for 


and he can rely upon them, or because 
they will give some desired effect in the 
1 tl 
cloth. 
Special Provisions as to Yarns 

Occasionally under the column of the 
contract which deals with yarns, one 
that the buver 


Stipulation upon 


finds 


contract for special voiles I have 


I seen 
the term “yarns 2/100 hard spun 72 
turns.” Where a pr sion of this kind 
appears, a manufacturer should take all 


the precautions he can to get the 
varn. He should buy hard 
fold 100’s with a stipulation that there 

} ? turns to the nch, and 


are to be 7 
should get expressed on the sale note, 


proper 


pun two 


or should himself state on the accept- 
ance, that it is essential this should be 


adhered to that 


they are 


It is also important 
he should test the yarns before 
put in the cloth, so as to see 
they do, in fact, 


tract 





whether 
comply with the 
It is not all manufacturers 


have the ne 


con- 
who 
essary machine to test the 
turns per inch, but it is not of great cost, 
and probably most voile makers have it. 


1 have known cloth rejected because the 


yarns were not so 


inch, and if the 


many turns to the 
manufacturer has not 
checked this he has no proof that the 
varn did not comply with the contract, 
whereas if he has examined the 


yarn 
and finds that it is not as ordered, he 
has the opportunity of rejecting and 
will probably save a good deal of trou- 
ble and expense to himself by not put- 


n the cloth. 


ting it 


Quality of Extreme Importance 
Quality, of 
important matter, but 
regard to it usually arise on a 
market. If the price of the cloth has 
advanced and the manufacturer has 
tried to be fair, it is not often quality is 
raised, except, perhaps, for cloths pur- 
chased for Unfortu- 
nately, some manufacturers on a rising 
market take as much out of the cloth as 
they can, and, as trade is then good, it 
frequently goes through without com- 
plaint. But on a falling market perfect 
cloth many In order 
is highly ad- 


use of 


course, is an extremely 
with 


falling 


questions 


special purposes. 


times cannot pass 
complaints it 
avoid the 
terms as to quality. 
adopted is 


to minimize 
visable to indefinite 
One phrase often 
“usual quality,” and it 
heen the cause of 
should be avoided. 

| Other 


sortments, questions arising through the 


has 
much contention and 
as delivery as- 


matters, such 


sale of merchandise on a basis of sam- 
ple or pattern are detailed by the au 
thor \ section is devoted to export 
contracts, with special reference to rules 
obtaining in transactions with India. 
Relief on a contract in case of fire, 
strike or other contingency is described 
Damages to goods, when commission 
weaving is involved, are detailed, while 
the paper proper ends with brief refer 


ence to arbitt 


ition and to contracts with 


gents. In an appendix various forms 


of contracts are ven with rules apply- 


ng to specific forms.—EprTor. | 


Humidity in Weaving Sheds 


By Frank 


P RIOR to the passing of the Cotton 
Cloth Factories Act of 1889 (which 
applied specially to Lancashire and some 
parts of Yorkshire, Cheshire, and Der- 
byshire), there were no regulations in 
force governing humidity and the venti- 
lation of weaving 1883 an 
inquiry by Messrs. Bridge and Osborn, 
on behalf of the Government, revealed 
an unsatisfactory condition of affairs— 
humidity was employed excessively, and 
there was no ventilation provided. 

The Cotton Cloth Factories Act of 
1889, however, provided to some extent 
a remedy inasmuch as it put a limita- 
tion on the amount of humidity to be 
allowed, and was the first Act to pre- 
scribe a definite volume of fresh air to 
be admitted into the factory (600 cubic 
feet per person per hour), and, further, 
it provided that the temperature of the 
air in the factory should not at any 
time be artificially raised above 70 deg 


sheds. In 


Scudder, FI.C., F.C.S. 


Fah., except in so far as 


n the 


may be 
ecessary process of giving humid- 
ty to the atmosphere and according to 
the scheduled table of the Act. That 
with a dry bulb tempera- 
70 deg. Fah. a fixed wet bulb 
temperature of 68 deg. Fah. the air 
would contain 88 deg. of humidity. This, 
of course, was possible only during the 
colder months of the year, but when the 
temperature rose from various causes to, 
say, 85 Fah., then the allowable 
wet bulb temperature was 79 deg. Fah., 
? 


S to say, 


ture of 


deg. 


giving 72 per cent relative humidity 


This is illustrated by the following fig- 


ures extracted from Schedule A: 
Dry Bulb Wet Bulb Percentage of 
Thermometer. Thermometer humidity. 
Deg. Fah Deg. Fah. (Saturation 100) 
70 68 88 
7 71.5 81.5 
80 75.5 77.5 
§ 79 72 
40 83 69 
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Addresses at World Cotton Conference—Continued 


is thus clearly seen that the value 
artificial humidification rapidly falls 
a becomes a drying atmosphere at 
temperatures above 85 deg. Fah. dry, and 
70 deg. Fah. wet bulb. 
he total number of cotton cloth fac- 
toies that came under this Act was 825. 
It is interesting to note that during the 
six years of the Act (August, 1889, 
May, 1896) only 30 convictions were 
reed for irregular‘ty in respect of 
humidity, and these from 
rds that the employers themselves 
hal taken under the provisions of the 
Act. With regard to irregularities of 
lation 94 notices were issued, but 
nvictions were sought or obtained, 


excessive 


as a matter of fact the average 
the mills showed that double the 
vance of the minimum fresh air 


prevailed. Cases of high tempera- 
needlessly above 70 deg. Fah. re- 
ted were only 41. 
he effect of the working of this 
proved satisfactory not only to the 
nterests of the workpeople (there being 
er absences from sickness), but also 
the masters, who considered that the 
rkpeople were able to work better and 
production was increased. 

The operatives, however, remained 
discontented and agitated for the total 
abolition of steaming, which led to the 
appointment of a committee in 1897 to 
nquire into the working of the 1889 
\ct, to determine the effect of the Act 
on the health of the operatives, and in- 
to the question of steaming and the in- 
troduction of artificial moisture in 
weaving and to report what 
amendments in the law, if any were de- 
sirable. The result of this inquiry led 
to the Factory and Workshop Act, 1901. 

The standard of ventilation provided 
for in this Act corresponds to a fresh 
air delivery of about 2.000 cubic feet 
per head per hour equally diffused 
throughout the shed, as against 600 cubic 
feet per head in the 1889 Act. It must, 
however, be noted that with the assent 

the employers, operatives, and the 
Home Office Department it was agreed 
that a weaving shed conformed to the 
standard if the proportion of carbonic 
acid did not exceed that in the open air 
by more than five parts per 10,000. Sub- 
sequent investigations made in 1904 con- 
firmed the reasonableness of this agree- 
ment inasmuch as 287 tests made in 30 
weaving sheds yielded results as fol- 


sheds, 


Limit A 
9 parts CO, per 10,000 
parts air 


Not 

Exceeded Exceeded 
S} 9 28 
Re eo 8 282 


1ese figures show that with adequate 
and efficient ventilating plant it is possi- 
ble to keep the air of a weaving shed 


RAPH A—11t Huxm Sneps. MEAN MownTHLy 


AND HUMIDITIES 


TEMPERATURES 


Srzinc Licut (§ TO 25 PER 


eS Denstes dey duld reading 


within the prescribed ‘limit, notwith- 
standing inequalities due to local or ac- 
cidental circumstances. Further, it must 
be observed that the condition of the 
air in a large proportion of the humid 
sheds cannot be seriously objected tc 
inasmuch as out of 915 carbonic acid 
tests taken by H. M. Inspectors of Fac- 
tories between January, 1906, and April 
30th, 1907, in 905 sheds in North and 
South Lancashire, 9.5 per cent of the 
tests were below a standard of six, and 
51 per cent did not exceed a standard 
of nine. That is to say 60 per cent of 


the samples examined conformed with 
Again, 


the statutory standard of nine 





Frank Scudder 


during the year 1907, 2,100,000 pairs of 
dry and wet bulb readings were examin- 
ed and only 1,199 instances of excessive 
humidity reported—there being then 
about 1,020 humid weaving sheds in the 
United Kingdom. Speaking generally 
it may be fairly claimed that the manu- 
facturers met these requirements reason- 
ably and with comparatively good results 
—the Act apparently offering no undue 
harshness in its application. 
Results Illustrated Graphically 

If we examine the results obtained 
from a selected number of humid weav- 
ing sheds, and weaving in places where 
differents classes of goods are manu- 
factured, I think that we shall be better 
prepared to understand the reasons why 





Limit B 
5 parts CO, per 10,000 
Parts air beyond 


Both limits (A & B) 


outside air Not Not 
Exceeded Exceeded Exceeded Exceeded 


6 24 28 


8 27 


tor 





it was eventually found necessary to re- 
model the Act of 1901, and to substitute 


for it the statutory rules and regula- 
GRAPH B—r0 Humip SHeps) MEAN Montuiy TEMPERS 
AND HUMIDITLES 
Sizevc Mevicm (25 TO 70 PER 

GB. * Deneess dry tui vending 

i 

Top bocks dry and wet bulb iande o 

Roto matende aur 

Figures im blocks represent velar humnd 





tions of the Cotton Factories Act, 1911, 
as to humidity and ventilation in cotton 
cloth factories. 

The results are set forth in four 
graphs (A, B, C and D); Graph D rep- 
resenting the observations made in six 
dry sheds is included for comparison. 
These graphs illustrate the difficulty the 
manufacturer has to contend with in the 
varying temperatures that exist from 
month to month. First, the difficulty 
of keeping down the temperature, and, 
secondly, with a rising temperature 
maintaining a relative humidity suitable 
for weaving. 

You will observe that during the 
months of January, February, March, 
April, May, October, November and De- 
cember the temperature did not rise 
above 75 deg. Fah. with a wet [ 
70 deg. Fah. (74 
but during the 


bulb of 
per cent humidity), 
months of June, July, 
\ugust and September the mean month- 
ly temperature rose as high as 83.8 deg 
lah, deg. Fah bulb 
(66 per cent humidity). It is therefore 
clear that when the temperature ap- 
proaches 84 deg. Fah. with a 76 deg 
Fah. wet bulb thermometer humidity be- 


comes a 


with a 76.2 wet 


misnomer, as the atmosphere 
accompanied by the required ventilation 
is extremely drying and consequently 
unsuitable for good weaving. 

Further, it will be from the 
graphs that the observations taken at 
7 to 8 am., 10 to 11 am. and 3 to 4 
p.m. show invariably a rise in tempera- 
ture during the working hours of the day 
with an accompanying fall in relative 
humidity. A similar feature will be 
noticed in the outside air temperatures. 


Excessive Relative Humidity Injures 
Health 


Further investigation of 


seen 


the problem 
was carried out by a Departmental Com- 
mittee appointed in November, 1907, and 
they had their attention drawn to the 
importance of fixing a maximum limit 
to the temperature rise of the wet bulb 
thermometer based, essentially, on the 
evidence of who had 
studied the effects on the human system 
of working at a high wet bulb tempera- 
ture and who were unanimously of opin- 
ion according to their experience that 
every effort should be made to keep the 
wet bulb temperature below 70-75 deg. 
Fah. One of the principal physiologists 
suggested that it would be desirable, if 
possible, to fix the limit at about 70 deg. 
Fah. wet bulb for most of the year, 
allowing, however, an extension to about 
75 deg. Fah. during the warmer months 
from, say June Ist to October 10th, or 
on any day when the wet bulb temper- 
ature outside exceeds 65 deg. Fah. Fur- 
ther it was indicated that bodily discom- 
fort approximately 70 deg. 
Fah. wet bulb,.and that injury to health 


RAPH 10 Hemp Steps) Mean Mowrw 


physiologists 


begins at 


MPERATURES 


80° Fahr 





may be produced by continuous work for 
long periods in a warm moist atmos- 
phere, but that this only begins to be 
definitely felt when a temperature of 
about 75 deg. Fah. wet bulb is reached. 
That artificial humidity shall cease when 
the wet bulb temperature reaches 75 deg. 
Fah. is now a regulation of the Act of 
1911. Moreover, with the view to en- 
couraging the abolition of the use of 
artificial humidity, the standard of venti- 
lation has been altered to eight parts by 
volume of carbon 10,000 
parts of air in f the propor- 
uring working 
hours, but during any period in which 
it il for light- 
ing purposes it shall be sufficient 
ance with the 


dioxide per 
excess 


tion in the outside air « 


IS Nece SSary to use gas or 


compli- 
regulation if means of 
ventilation, sufficient to secure observ- 
ance of the 


daylight, are 


above during 


requiremet 
and 


maintained in ful 
n efficient working order. 


The 


The two 


Problem and Its Difficulties 


questions 
this question of 


therefore 


main that arise 


high 


n dealing with 


temperatures are 


1. How is a minimum humidity of 74 
per cent to be 


maintained in a 
Weaving shed, and at the same 


time maintain a wet bulb temper- 


ature not exceeding 70 deg. to 
75 deg. Fah. ? 

2. Are there reasonable and_ practi- 
cable available means that will 


meet the requirements of 
conditions ? 


both 


The general consensus of opinion and 
evidence shows that for at least a period 
of eight months in the year it is possible 
to do so but that it cannot be done dur- 
ing the warmer four months of the year 
unless special precautions be taken to 
lower the dry bulb temperature of the 
air. The rise of temperature in a weav- 
ing shed is due to the combined effect 


ot a number of sources of heat of which 
the most 


important are :— 
1. The heat generated by the machin- 
ery in motion. 


2. The bodily heat of the operatives. 


3. The steam used for conditioning 
the atmosphere and radiant heat from 
steam pipes. 

4. The radiant heat of the sun. 

5. External sources of heat such 
adjacent flues, boiler houses. ete. 

The principal systems of humidifica- 
tion in use are: (1) steam jets; (2) 
and air by diffusion ducts: and 
(3) “atomised” water. The humidifica- 
tion by pulverized water cools the shed in 
Proportion to the amount used, whereas 


as 


steam 


the introduction of steam is liable to 
add materially to the heat, and _ this 
difficulty is increased the higher the 


temperature. 


Generally the experience 
so far 


tends to that the 
temperature which can be 


4 Mea Monts 


gained 
reduction in 
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Addressés at World Cotton Conferénce—Continued 


pr ‘uced by improvements in the system 
for conditioning the atmosphere or by 


pra tical methods of direct cooling is 
not of very large magnitude, but a few 
decrees are of importance, as it has been 
shown in the case of two sheds used 


for experiments on sprayed roofs the 
difietence of temperature between the 
yed and unsprayed shed was only 
2). deg., but this was sufficient to halve 
number of hours worked above 75 
Fah. wet bulb. 

sults over a period illustrating these 
poits are given in the following table :— 


7-9 a.m. to 8-0 a.m 
Dry 


St 1 Humidifiers, Steam 
oS aoe eee 71.3 65.3 71 

St n and Water Humidi- 
1 Four Types. Mean _ 63.0 63.5 72 

W Humidifiers, Three 
pes PNRIRS 5 so v0 hie & 8% 67.1 63.1 78 


addition to these larger methods 
necessary to pay attention to smaller 
de‘ails which become important during 
the warmer months. For instance, ef- 

ve white-washing of roofs has to be 

ntained from May 3lst to September 
15th. The steam pipes for artificial 
humidification are not to exceed one 


Cotton Yarns Used 


By Prof. Wm. 
IGHTLY wrongly, there 
widespread feeling that the pecular 
viewpoint of the maker of knitted 
goods is often little appreciated by the 
cotton grower, shall we say, and the 
spinner, and if this effort should result 
in placing the matter in clearer per- 
spective, a useful purpose will have been 
ed. The cotton spinning industry 
has been founded primarily on the re- 
rements of the older industry of 
weaving, and the needs of this branch 
of the textile industry have been care- 
fully studied in connection with the 
lution of the spinning machinery, 
and in determining the processes through 
which the raw material shall pass in the 
operation of yarn manufacture. 
With the maker of knitted goods the 
individual yarn is of the utmost import- 
because the single thread builds 


or i 22 


ser 


qu 


ey 


al 


up the entire fabric in such a manner as 
to constitute it a weft fabric, and if 
this thread gets broken at any point, a 
very large imperfection or hole is rapid- 
ly duced, which expands in every di- 
TEC 


n as loop after loop loses its sup- 
In the woven fabric the chief strain 
n the thread is in the warp, and should 
ndividual thread give way in the 
abric, the effect is local and confined to 
irt where the rupture has taken 
pla There is, further, a considerable 
nce in the strength essential for a 
su sful warp yarn and a suitable 
th of weft yarn where the pull is 
hot nearly great, a circumstance 
enables the maker of woven goods 
tain special results in regard to 
ss of handle by the use of softer 
tw weft. In the knitted fabric there 
uch division of function, the single 
is responsible for both the vertical 
rizontal elements of the texture, 
structure of the thread has to 
the strength essential for the 
of knitting and, along with this 
Str h, the softness of handle of the 
must be preserved. 
Twist 
strength is intimately connect- 
h the matter of twist in the yarn, 
the requirements of the knitting 
are somewhat different from that 


so 


per square inch. 


has to be minimized. 


Wet Relative 
Bulb Bulb Humid’yv 


inch in diameter, are to be a8 short as 
possible and to be insulated by an ap- 


proved 
steam 


insulating material, and _ the 
pressure not to exceed 70 Ibs. 
Generally it may be 
said that every source of radiant heat 
For the regula- 
tions regarding structural alterations 
and erecting new sheds the Act of 1911 
in Section 7 gives a summary of the re- 
quirements. 

It will thus be that the work 
remaining to be done is concerning de- 


seen 


. 10-0 a.m, to 11-0 a.m. 3-0 p.m. to 4-0 p.m 

Dry Wet Relative Dry Wet Relative 

Bulb Bulb Humid’y Bulb Bulb Humid’y 
77.0 70.6 69 82.3 74.8 65 
74.6 68.9 71 79.4 72.4 67 
71.6 66.8 75 75.7 69.5 69 


tails which will so far as is technically 
possible hold an even balance between 
the requirements the medical ex- 
perts who are interested solely in human 
welfare, and the manufacturer whose 
interest lies in securing the best produc- 
tion and quality of weaving for 
Lancashire stands supreme. 


by Hosiery Trade 


Davis, M. A. 


ot 





of 


wihch 


weaving. The spinner is always con- 
fronted with the difficulty of retaining 
an open kind of yarn, which will respond 
to any brushing operations required in 
finishing, and on the other hand, he must, 
by adequate twist, attain a suitable ten- 
sile strength if the yarn has to be suc- 
cessfully knitted. It is well known that 
a thread under increasing twist under- 
goes a series of gradations in regard to 
tensile property. In the first twist area 
the thread is extremely soft, and the 
least increase of twist marks a great ac- 
cession of tensile strength. In the 
second stage increasing twist does not 
make the same decided difference in ten- 
sile strength, whilst in the third stage 
increased twist makes the thread no 
stronger, and eventually bursts the yarn 
altogether. For warp yarns we usually 
fix on twist in the second or third region, 
whilst weft yarns are generally selected 
from the first series of twists. In the 
case of knitting yarns many of the 
physical essentials of the yarn are to be 
found in the first region of twist, whilst 
others can only be obtained in the second 
region. In the case of woven product 
we can separate the properties over two 
series of thread, one the warp and the 
other the weft, and attain a satisfactory 
result, but in the knitted product the 
various essentials of firmness and soft- 
ness of handle have in some subtle man- 
ner to be combined in one and the same 
thread. 


Internal Strains 


The yarn employed in knitting is sub- 
jected to a considerable diversity of in- 
ternal stresses and strains during the 
operation of loop formation. In making 
the loop, the thread is pushed between 
needles and sinkers into curved forma- 
tion when considerable internal yielding 
of the fibres is essentially caused, and 
the fibres require to slip over each other 
to yield to the pushing force of the sink- 
ers of the knitting machine. The strain 
is applied to every fragment of the yarn 
along its entire length, and thus the 
knitting thread requires a greater degree 
of yield or elasticity than the ordinary 
weaving yarn. This is generally achiev- 
ed by keeping the twist as open as pos- 


sible, but it is also an advantage in cases 
of dry, hard yarns to treat them with 
some agent to increase the 
slipping of the fibres over each other, 
and enable the knitting to be satisfactor- 
ily accomplished. It will thus be 
that a yarn sufficiently strong in regard 
to ordinary breaking strain may fail if 


softening 


seen 


ol 
elasticity to enable it to withstand those 
severe internal strains during the opera- 
tion of knitting. The tensile properties 
required depend to some extent on the 
purpose which the yarn has to serve. If 
the yarn for footwear, the 
breaking test requires to be larger than 


it does not possess sufficient reserve 


is intended 





Prof. Wm. Davis 


is the case for underwear yarns. It re- 
quires to be more firm in character and 
usually a slightly harder twist is given 
than is the case for underwear yarns. 
In testing a yarn on a knitting machine, 
ordinary plain circular knitting is not 
sufficient, and any test for knitting power 
is not complete unless the yarn can be 
successfully manipulated for the heel 
and where the movement the 
machine is reciprocating, and extra strain 
is thrown upon the yarn. 


toe, of 


Surface Characteristic 

The characteristic of the surface of a 
cotton yarn to be used for knitting is, 
in general, quite different to the normal 
weaving yarn, and in most cases the ob- 
ject should be to get away from the 
mechanically perfect even-surfaced 
thread where the fibres are combed par- 
allel with each other, and lie densely 
packed in a body of the yarn. In gen- 
eral, a process of carding is to be pre- 
ferred to that of combing, as this allows 
for a better covering of the thread with 
surface projecting material, which serves 
to cover up the baldness of the knitted 
loop structure. If this short surface 
fibre is but loosely connected with the 
parent thread, it will soon clog up the 
needles of the machine and cause trouble 
with needle breakage. In recent years, 
there has sprung up an enormous trade 
in cotton-knitted goods, where the fabric 
is produced at a high rate of produc- 
tion on one or other of the plain multi- 
ple-feed machines, where the quality of 
the fabric in regard to regularity of loop 
fy the fastidious 
connoisseur, but which, nevertheless, en- 
joys a great demand on the market. In 
such cases the natural fibrous nature of 
the yarns employed to cover the outline 


formation may not satis 


( 


+ 


f the loops is further accentuated by 
a gentle brushing on the raising gig. 
For fleeced underwear, where it is de- 
sired to obtain a soft inside for the 
garment, it is usual to knit a specially 
thick, soft-spun yarn with a long staple, 
which will give free scope to the action 
ot the teasles, and on the face is a more 
robust cotton yarn which forms the neat 
structure of the surface. When brushed 
fabrics of single thread texture are de- 
sired, the minutest care must be taken 
with the the teasles of the 
brushing machine, and the yarns should 
be composed of long-stapled cotton 
which will enable the fibres to be raised 


setting of 


on the surface without materially weak- 
ening the tensile property of the yarn 
in the fabric. Burst fabric is very m 
mon in such goods, due to the causes 
mentioned, and it is a defect which e1 
tails an enormous amount of wast 
Cleanliness 

It is generally recognized that in t 
many cases we have not been able to r 
gain our former standards of excellence 


in regard to clean yarns, and this has 


a special significance classes 


tor 
of knitted fabrics which 


many 


are sold in the 
cream or white, and where their status 
depends on the quality of this white 
This is considerably influenced by cot 


ton which has been improperly cleaned 
lint and other vegetable fragments 
and where these take the form of hard 
particles they interfere with 
the knitting operation, especially in the 
finer gauges. When we consider fabric 
with about eighteen needles per inch 
in the machine, with a web holder work 
ing between each needle space, there is 
scant allowance for yarn diameter after 
the thickness of the needle and web 
holders has been considered If into 
this diminutive space between the web 
holder and the needle we project a hard 


ot 


seriously 


piece of vegetable matter sticking on 
the yarn, instant damage is caused to 
the needle. The latch of the needle 


is bent out of its true path and rendered 
incapable of knitting perfect loops, and 
often a row of ragged stitches 
formed the flaw discovered 
It is easy to understand that irregular- 
ities of this kind on the yarns, combined 
with thick portions, add considerably 
to the cost of manufacture by increasing 
replacements of needles in the machine 
added to the waste fabric caused. This 
is particularly serious in the making of 
the fine gauge hosiery web which has 
come to form such an important branch 
of the knitting industry. 


is 


before is 


Evenness 

In the course of my experience among 
the makers of cotton-knitted goods. the 
results of uneven yarns stand out clearly 
as the most 
to the making of such goods, 


one of drawbacks 


and as the 


serious 


cause of endless trouble in the produc- 
tions of this branch of the trade. Many 
of the yarns being supplied at the pres 
ent time are gravely deficient in regu 
larity of diameter, and owing to the 


unithread character of the looped tex 


ture, the variable loop structure stands 


ut in great clearness. Yarns of th 
tvpe cause considerable trouble in the 
fine gauge-knitting machines, and lead to 
onsiderable breakage of needles. More 
serious than this is the direct effect on 


the fabric itself, the loops at such points 
heing conspicuously uneven in build, and 
the saleability of the product, 
or provide a suitable ground for 


tion. 
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Cotton Mill Machinery and Equipment 


By Arthur J. Holt. 


HE inception of cotton spinning ma- 

chinery, its gradual evolution and 
th present state of comparative perfec- 
tion has not, with very few exceptions, 
becn brought about by learned scientists 
or professors, but by the practical men 
employed in the cotton mills, men of all 
grades, ranging from the intelligent 
workman, the carder, the spinner, the 
mill manager and the machine maker. 
Progress in these directions has been 
slow but constant, and been mainly the 
result of actual practical working, and 
these improvements and developments 
have shown themselves more promin- 
ently in the districts where cotton spin- 
ning machinery had its inception, and 
where it has grown to be, if one may 
say so, the very hub or centre of the 
cotton spinning and manufacturing in- 
dustry of the world. 

Ginning 

There are two types of gins prin- 
cipally in use at the present time, viz., 
the roller gin and the saw gin, the for- 
mer being developments and improve- 
ments on the Churka gin used by the 
natives of China and India in the home 
industries, and the latter an American 
invention designed for power ginneries, 
to turn out a large output at a compara- 
tively low cost per Ib. of lint. It is 
generally admitted by those who have 
had experience in the world’s cotton 
fields that the roller gin of the Macarthy 
type produces the best quality of ginned 
cotton, because the Macarthy gin, with 
its leather-covered roller or rollers and 
oscillating knives, is not liable to injure 
the staple or the seeds as is the saw 
gin. Consequently, the roller gin is 
generally in use for the longest staple 
cotton such as Sea Islands, or for other 
varieties of cotton where it is desirable 
to do the least injury to the staple. 

One drawback to the more extended 
use of the Macarthy gin has been the 
cost of labor, there being usually one 
attendant to each gin to keep the hand 
feeding, over the full length of the 
roller, as evenly as possible. At this 
period when labor is dear in the cotton- 
growing countries, and likely to become 
more so as the years roll on, it has been 
found expedient to invent automatic 
feeds to the roller gins, thus to dispense 
with the use of hand labor as far as 
able. Therefore, it is to be as- 
that the roller gin will be de- 
d in this direction, and we may 
inicipate in the future that batteries 
f tions of roller gins will be fed 
automatically with seed cotton, and the 
nd seed will be taken away in like 
r as is done in a well-equipped 
Saw ginnery. 


Mixing, Opening and Scutching 
mixing room of to-day is 
arranged either with bins or stacks made 
up m cotton from each bale, spread 
on the mixing, layer upon layer, 
hen the mixing is completed the 
uts are pulled down vertically by 
means of a rake. Dr. Ure,* in his 
‘se, puts great stress on the impor- 
tan t this method of preparing and 
'g, and there is no doubt that it 
S a more even mixing, seeing that 
ttons composing it naturally vary 


‘on Manufacturing of Great Britain.” 
rew Ure, M.D., F.R.S., 1836 


considerably in the staple, and the at- 
tendants are not to be altogether relied 
on. 
The advantages of this modern 
method of bale breaking are especially 
valuable in dealing with the highly com- 
pressed bales. 

Where mixings are the custom, the 
cotton, after being put through the bale 
breaker, is carried automatically either 
by means of lattices or by suction pipes, 
and deposited in the mixing bins, and 
afterwards fed by hand from the bins 
on to the creeper lattice which feeds the 
opener, thus dealing with a large quan- 
tity of cotton at little cost of labor. The 
most common method, however, at the 
present time, and in the centres of the 
medium yarn trade, is to dispense alto- 
gether with mixings and mixing bins, 
the practice being to put a number of 
bales of cotton around the bale breaker 
and for the attendant to take a thick 
layer from each bale alternately, and 
feed the hopper bale breaker, which in 
its turn feeds the hopper feeder, and 
the exhaust opener or the Buckley 
opener. Four laps from the opener are 
then placed behind a single beater 
scutcher, which is the finisher scutcher. 

The special features in an up-to-date 
plant are the more extensive combing 
of the cotton by means of the spiked 
lattices in the hopper bale breaker and 
the hopper opener, and the reduced 
number of beaters used to accomplish 
the desired object, it being generally 
considered that a certain amount of 
beating is necessary to separate the 
matted fibres of cotton, allowing the 
opened cotton to be drawn to the dust 
cages, and at the same time to beat 
down the heavy material such as sand, 
the short matted fibres near the cot- 
ton seed, the leaf, the seed shell, and 
other undesirable portions from a cotton 
pod. 

Up-to-date openers and scutchers are 
fitted with grids especially designed in 
form that the will permit a maximum 
of waste material to be beaten out, but 
will prevent, as far as is practicable, 
the wanted and good fibres from falling 
through. 


Air inlets to supply the total of air 


requirements of the fans in the blow 
or picker room should be admitted at 
some more appropriate place than the 


door into the card room. It is not an 
uncommon thing to have the current of 
air so strong in this passage that cotton 
from the laps is whirled away and pro 
duces a miniature snow storm en route 
This objectionable current can be minim 
ized by providing in suitable situations, 
air inlets to the blowing or picker room, 
ample, or more than ample, for air to 
supply the whole of the cage fans. 
This air before entering the room should 
be warned to the suitable temperature 
so that a draft may not be perceptible 
This heated air could be drawn by 
means of the opener and scutcher fans 
through suitable ducts from the usually 
high temperature in the spinning rooms, 
and the fans commonly used to bring 
fresh air into the spinning room could 
be abandoned, but, of course, leaving 
suitable inlets of a free supply of. air, 


warmed or cooled as required, to enter 
the spinning room. 
Another important point is that the 


dust outlet from the dust cellar should 
be of such an area (usually six to ten 
square feet for each fan) that the pres- 
sure of air is reduced to a minimum 
and in consequence the shoddy is allowed 
to settle on the floor and not to be blown 
outside the mill. It is usual to carry 
the dust tower up above the roof of the 
mill. 

The fans, in such an arrangement as 
I have suggested, would work with a 
minimum of power and a maximum 
efficiency, the cotton in its passage to 
the cages would also be steadier and 
more constant, and the result would 
be found in better laps. An automatic 
arrangement to keep the dust boxes 
and the below the beater bars 
clear of droppings would be an advan- 
tage, as the human element is apt to 
neglect the clearing away of dust and 
droppings at the necessary intervals. 


space 


Carding 
The perfection of the carding engine 





Arthur J. Holt 


has been the objective of many inven- 
tors; it has been subjected in every de- 
tail to criticism from all concerned, with 
a view to greater pel 
ous details, and it 


fection of its vari- 
is difficult to imagine 


in what direction further improvements 
of any importance can develop. The re- 
volving self-stripping flat system has 


survived all other but many in 
ventions and methods for 
setting the flats have been tried, notably 
the Ashworth with thin rem 
of steel, which are 
away when 


systems, 


Variations ol 


rvable 
added to or 
necessary for 


strips 
taken 
setting the 
flats, also the Smith system with bends 
in the form of a wedge, the adjustment 
of which, in or out, gives the necessary 
amount of setting to the flats, also the 
Wilkinson system in which the flats rest 
upon the periphery of a wheel about the 
diameter of the cylinder, which wheel is 
or should be dragged round by, and at 
the same speed as, the flats. These and 
many other variations in the methods of 
setting the flats to the cylinder may be 
referred to, but the carding engine with 
the flexible bend has met general favor 
and is the most largely used. It lends 
itself to setting either up or down. The 
flat is the shortest possible in its length 
over all, therefore, the liable to 
undue deflection 

For medium counts the cards, as made 
by Messrs. Platt Bros., is generally 45 


least 


in. on wire, and in this width the flat 
is made of suitable section and strength, 
so that there is, when at work, no ap- 
preciable deflection or bending. Con- 
sequently, under suitable conditions of 
temperature and humidity where the 
static electricity is not troublesome, this 
width of card is to be advised as the 
most economical and _ practical for 
medium counts. 

The dust made in the necessary strip- 
ping of the carding engine is now, in all 
the best cotton mills, exhausted from 
the engine as it is disturbed by the 
stripping operations, and the air in such 
mills is much purer than was formerly 
the case, this being a great benefit to 
the strippers and grinders and all who 
work in the vicinity of the cards; also 
of benefit to the machinery in the card 
room. 

The setting of the flats and the doffer 
in a carding engine of this description, 
if done correctly, can, with the present 
construction of flexible bends, be relied 
upon to remain correctly set. Details 
such as stripping plates, etc. are so 
strengthened and constructed that they 
do not bend so as to injure either the 
cylinder clothing or the flat filleting, as 
was once the case. 

As a machine the S. S. flat carding 
engine is extremely well made, and does 
not at present offer any prospects of 
radical improvements, either in_ its 
methods or in the quality of its carding. 
Perhaps we should in the future look 
more to the comber for the super yarns, 
even in coarse counts which are likely 
to be in greater demand, because the 
people and the manufacturers of cotton 
yarn and cloth in India, and the Far 
East especially, are developing their 
manufactures at a rapidly increasing 
rate, and are encouraging and protect- 
ing their industries by tariff walls. 

Having, at this period, a satisfactory 
apparatus in many mills for extracting 
the dust from above the card, it will, 
perhaps, be well to devote attention to 
the removal of licker-in droppings or fly, 
and by means of an underground pipe 
with suitable openings and removable 
caps underneath or near each carding 
engine, exhaust the droppings to a re 
ceptacle at one end of the card rcom 
The removal of the droppings. or fly 
from under the licker-in being left 
to the card attendant is often neglected, 
and if it is not removed it accumulates 
and is carried forward in small patches, 
which greatly damage the resultant 
carded sliver, contribute largely to the 
production of flat waste, and to an 
uneven as well as a dirty sliver. The 
accumulation of fly may even choke the 
licker-in, and stop carding taking place, 
with a consequent loss of production. 

Drawing Frame 


modern up-to-date drawing 
with its automatic front and 
back stop motions, its stop motion when 
the can is full, and its safety locking 
motion to prevent the draft gear being 
uncovered or exposed while the machine 
is working, appears to be almost the 
perfection of mechanical ingenuity. A 
set of 3 by 8 deliveries (with rollers 
running at the maximum rate at which 
cotton of the various staples can be 
drafted to give production of a good 
quality) seems to be about the full 
capacity for an ordinary female tender, 
and it does not appear possible to im- 
prove the quality of work or to increase 
the output of this machine. There is 

n this country at present 


a movement 
(152a) 


The 


frame, 
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to use cans of larger diameter, viz., 10 in. 
diameter instead of 9 in. diameter, and 
in a few cases as large as 12 in. diameter. 
There is something to be said for and 
against a move in this direction, one 
objection being the greater floor space 
occupied by the cans at back of the 
drawing frame—the greater spread of 
the cans being an inconvenience to the 
tenter, more especially if she be of small 
stature. This objection can be removed 
by the adoption of a staff or length of 
roller between the stands in proportion 
to the increased diameters of cans, the 
advantages in using large diameter cans 
being that the greater increased contents 
of the cans result in fewer cans having 


to be moved about. The comparative 
area of the cans being as follows :— 

9 in. diameter........ 63.6 

10 in. diameter........ 78.5 

12 in. diameter........ 113.0 


Therefore, as the contents of a 12 in. 
diameter can are almost twice that of a 
9 in can, it follows that there will be 
many fewer stoppages in the drawing 
frames when the cans become empty, or 
the knocking off motion comes into ac- 
tion. The opportunities for making a 
bad piecing would be fewer, therefore, 
the use of a large can in the card, and 
up to the back of the third passage of 
drawing should be of considerable ad- 
vantage to the tenter, and to the result- 
ant quality of yarn produced. The use 
of light weight fibre cans, instead of tin 
ones, offers several advantages. 
Slubbing, Intermediate and Roving 

Frames 
made of a 
which 


These machines are now 
maximum 
long experience has proved to be about 


number of spindles, 
as many as the ave rage tenter can work 
with advantage, viz., in 
medium counts 100 slubbing, 144 inter- 
mediate and 184 roving spindles, and a 
proportionately number = of 
spindles in frames with narrower spindle 
distances. 


economical 


greater 


Any movement in the direction of 
higher spindle speeds is unlikely to 
occur, experience having proved that 


higher spindle speeds have a tendency to 
throw off the loose fibres of cotton un- 
less extra turns of twist are put in to 
hold the roving or the threads together. 


This twist, if excessive, is also detri- 
mental to good drafting in the after 
processes. Increased speeds do not 
always give an increased output. The 


winding on of the various layers of 
regulation 
speeds of the 
differential 


cotton or 


cotton on the bobbin, and the 
of the circumferential 
bobbin by means of the 
each layer of the 
added, 
a high degree of mechanical perfection, 
but that it does not take up the material 
precisely at the rate 
front roller, is proved by the custom in 
well regulated mills, to pair full and half 
full bobbins in the creel together, also to 
pair from the front and 
one from the back line together, so as to 
average the incqualities of front and 
back line bobbins, and of full and half- 
full bobbins. This difficulty in attaining 


motion as 


roving is has been brought to 


delivered by the 


bobbins one 


perfect winding occurs owing to the 
elasticity of the rove of cotton, and to 
its varying diameters due to several 
causes, such as the description of cot- 


harsh, to the amount of 
twist put in the roving, and to the per- 
centage of moisture in the atmosphere 
of the card room. 

Danforth and others realized this de- 
fect, and endeavored to remedy it, by 


(1326) 


ton, soft or 


the adoption of winding by contact with 
surface rollers, running at the same 
surface speeds as the front draft or de- 
livery roller. Unfortunately, Danforth 
did not discover a means to put the 
necessary turns of twist in the roving 
at the same time, and it still remains 
for the overlooker in the card room to 
arrange the closeness of the layers on 
the bobbin, and the traverse of the strap 
on the cone drum, at the best rate his 
experience determines. 


Spinning 


The continuous spinning frame, which 
in Arkwright’s water twist frame con- 
tained about 96 spindles, is now made 
up to 600 spindles long, viz., 300 spindles 
on each side, and I suppose an up-to- 
date ring spindle will run about eight 
times the speed of the flyer spindle in 
the Cromford Mill, therefore, the in- 
creased production of the present day, 
taking into account the better quality 
roving and the better spinning, must be 
enormous. The frame made in Thorpe’s 
day has been improved in all directions, 
having a perfectly hardened and truly 
concentric ring, and a light weight 
spindle capable of running steadily at 
any speed at which the spinning can be 
done with economical advantage, Fur- 
ther improvements have been attempted 
in many directions, such as revolving 


rings, spindles running at  varrying 
speeds from the empty to the full 
bobbin, fixed ring rails and _ lifting 


spindles, but most of these devices have 
met with little or no success. We now 
appear to have reached what may be 
considered maximum rates of speeds 
for the most economical results. 

At the present time, when the Gov- 
this country decided 
upon raising the age at which children 
may commence to work in the mills, it 
would appear that doffers will become 
scarce and costly, therefore, we may ex- 
pect to have some systems of mechan- 
ical doffing brought to our notice in the 
cotton trade, as is already done for the 


ernment of has 


flyer and cap frames in the worsted 
trade. 
The endeavours to produce on the 


ring spinning frame a cop in imitation 
to a mule cop, which is much to be de- 
sired for weft yarns, have been more or 


successful 


Many machines were made up to 
about the year 1900, on the Courcart, 
the Lancaster, the Perkins system, and 
many others. These machines, although 
much ingenuity and skill was spent on 
their construction, and although in one 
(The Perkins) more than a 
quarter of a million spindles were put 
into makers, have 
been mostly converted to spinning on 
long paper tubes, or wood pirns, as it 
was found to be practically impossible 
on a ring frame to whip down the nose 
of the cop as in a mule. 


less generally less. 


machine 


use by the since 


Spinning by the self-acting mule has 
been brought to a high degree of per- 
fection; its best place is in the two ex- 
tremes in spinning, viz.: the coarsest 
counts and the finest counts, more 
especially for the spinning of tender 
weit yarns. The carriage stretch, roller 
draft, plus roller delivery motions, are 
of great value for some qualities of 
yarn, and the various motions, especially 
those devoted to the winding on and the 
forming of the may without ex- 
aggeration be said to exceed the human 
touch in delicacy. The relative values 


cop, 


of the mule and the ring frame, and 
their proper positions in the economy 
of spinning, are quite well understood 
by practical spinners. 


The Hargreaves’ jenny of 30 spindles 
only, followed by the mule and ulti- 
mately by the self-acting mule, which 
was the successor of both, have been 
left far behind, the self-acting mule 
for cotton spinning being now made up 
to as many as 1,350 spindles of 1% in. 
spindle distance per mule. The width 
of the mills having, up to about 50 years 
ago, been gradually increased to accom- 
modate mules of 1,000 spindles of 
1% in., while at the present time the 
mules are made 132 ft. or 44 yds. long, 
and about 1,350 spindles. 


The mule and the mule carriage have 
been strengthened to meet the constantly 
increasing demands, the drawing out 
and running in of the carriage being 
normally steady in these present-day 
long mules, the limit of the most eco- 
nomical number of spindles being de- 
termined by the wages costs, not by the 
machine makers’ ability to supply longer 
machines. 


The use of steel in place of wood ° 


carriages is being pushed to the front, 
principally on account of the difficulty 
of obtaining suitable timber, also as a 
protection against fire, and most of the 
principal mule makers are now making 
carriages of steel. The use of flexible 
spindle bolsters enables higher spindle 
speeds to be run than possible with rigid 
bolsters, and the flexible bolster will 
probably be developed and may come 
into more general use in the future. 


Radical Changes Unlikely 


It may be claimed that the cotton spin- 
ning system, as a whole, has attained a 
tolerable degree of perfection, and it is 
not unreasonable to suppose that any 
radical changes are not in near sight. 


The roller drafting at the present 
time is being made the special study of 
several individuals, mostly on the Con- 
tinent, with the object of obtaining very 
long drafts. Most of these are systems 
which have been tried years ago, and 
are being again revived. There is, 
however, a method of drafting on trial 
in which the ordinary middle rollers— 
top and bottom—are supplemented with 
endless flexible leather bands, through 
which the cotton passes on its way to 
the front rollers. This method, which 
imitates the action of the finger and 
thumb in the hand-wheel spinning, when 
several disadvantages have been over- 
come, may have a successful future be- 
fore it. 


Importance of Light and Humidification 


Having therefore attained this posi- 
tion so far as the textile machinery is 
concerned, we must seek for greater 
economy in the many other important 
details of a first-class spinning mill. 

The principal points to which we 
should, in my opinion, pay more serious 
attention are—in mill building pay more 
attention to the value of taking the 
fullest advantage of the light which 
Nature provides. Anyone with an in- 
timate knowledge of the large manufac- 
turing towns will notice the mills, of 
five or more stories in height, built close 
up to the footpath edge of a narrow 
ten or twelve-yard street, and in con- 
sequence artificial light has to be used 
to a much greater degree, and is a per- 
manent expense; moreover, dark work- 
rooms have a corresponding effect upon 


the tempers of the workers, who have 
to spend the longest part of their day 
in these rooms. It is well known ¢) a: 
the electrical conditions of the 
structure, of the machinery, and of «ec 
influence of electricity on the delicate 
fibres of the cotton are an import 
factor in the preparing and spinn 
and in the resultant quality of the 
This fact is brought more forcibly to 
the mill managers’ notice in countr es 
such as India, China and Southern 
American States, having extremes of 
temperature and extremes of variat on 
in the relative amount of humidity in 
the atmosphere. There are dry days 
when the film of cotton is so attracied 
to the filleting of the doffer that it re- 
fuses to leave it, and there are other 
days when the moisture is so excess. ve 
that the fleece of cotton is so weighied 
with moisture that it breaks betw:en 
the doffer and the sliver plate. The 
tendency for the fibres to lick round 
the front roller (bottom) and for the 
cotten to refuse to pass down the metal 
tubes or over metal plates is well known 
in all countries, and more or less suc- 
cessful efforts have been made to 
minimise the evil. 


g 


This subject has been dealt with very 
extensively for many years past by in- 
ventors and scientists with more or less 
success, but the subject is so closely 
connected with the economical and prac- 
tical working of a cotton mill that the 
relative amount of humidity in the 
atmosphere in the rooms of a cotton mill 
must be maintained at that which prac- 
tical experience has proved to be the 
best for the production of the most even 
strongest yarn. 


Efficient Drive and Building 


The method of driving the machines 
requires careful consideration. An ideal 
mill weuld be one where, so far as prac- 
ticable, there is no overhead driving 
which can be avoided. The use of belt 
driving is an impediment to perfect dis- 
tribution of light. “It is a dirty method 
where clean cottton fibres are to be dealt 
with. It also varies, according to the 
condition of the belts, in the power and 
speed transmitted to the machines. To 
keep the driving side of a belt in effec- 
tive working condition necessitates the 
cleaning of the belts periodically. The 
doing of this, and the brushing down 
of the shafting and the drums, cause 
dirt and fly to be thrown in the ma- 
chines and black specks on the cotton 
and yarn. 


I think it will be generally admitted 
that given good steady electric gener- 
ators, etc., the output per spindle wi!! be 
improved both in quality and quantity 


The economy of the adoption or other- 
wise of independent motor drive cannot 
be valued only by comparison with the 
cost of the installation, but shou! 
considered in connection also with the 
many advantages it possesses. 


The enormous cost of coal, and the 
probability that coal will remain 
dearer than the pre-war price, will com- 
pel manufacturers to economize the use 
of it. The more extended use of auto 
matic stokers, coal conveyers and up-to- 
date methods of fuel economy is there- 
fore advisable; and if the application of 
such appliances result only in a 
atmosphere in our manufacturing ¢ 
it will have been worth doing. 


With a view to further economy i 
fuel and the power it produces, greate! 
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attention will be paid to the more ex- 
tenc d use of ball or roller bearings in 


the -onstruction of both machinery and 
sha! ing. 

e growing use of electricity for 
pow°r purposes and the installation of 


larec central generating plants will, in 


time. tend to solve these problems to the 
advantage of the mill owners, to the 
worspeople employed and to the _towns- 
people generally. Nor should it be over- 
1 that in mill building and in the 
installation of the machinery therein it 
s a constant source of economy to have 
passages than have generally been 
-onsidered necessary. The passages and 
the runway should, in every case, be 

ently wide for the whole of the in- 
and-out traffic to move along with com- 


JOOK 


wid 


fort and without interfering with each 
other. 

In conclusion, I would state that a 
properly-arranged cotton mill and fac- 
tory, one that is best adapted to be the 
most economical and efficient, does not 
consist in the building of a mill at the 
lowest possible cost, with the smallest 
possible space for light and free move- 
ment, and then filing it with the best 
machinery, but should consist in more 
than this, viz. a pure and a suitable 
atmosphere, light, the best methods of 
ensuring cleanliness and comfort and 
health for the worker should all be 
carefully considered, as each of these 
combined will tend to a larger output, 
the production of better yarn and more 
contented workpeople, also to the ad- 
vantage of all concerned. 


International Comparisons of Cloth Prices 


By 


A S a start toward a better under- 
standing of the factors affecting 
the prosperity of the cotton industry, 
figures are being compiled on 
mparative prices of cloth in several 
f the world’s markets. The plan by 
which these comparisons are made was 
worked out originally under my direc- 
tion by the Research Committee of the 


WEEKIYV 


National Council of American Cotton 
Manufacturers. Since October, 1919, the 
plan has been further developed and 


continued by the Bureau of Business 


Research of Harvard University. In 
carrying on this investigation the Bureau 
has the same object as in its research 


in other fields. Reliable, scientific data 
regarding business methods and business 
conditions that will aid instruction in 
the Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, and that at the 
same time will be of direct value to 
business men, are sought. 


The plan, as it stands at the present 
time, is far from complete. It includes 
only standard gray cloth manufactured 
from medium counts of yarn; it should 
be extended to other groups of fabrics. 
So far, comparisons have been under- 
taken only between the United States, 
England, India, China and Japan. Al- 





* Professor of Marketing and Director of 
the Bureau of Business Research, Harvard 
Unive rsity, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
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though these countries probably repre- 
sent more than 60 per cent of the 
world’s production and 54 per cent of 
the world’s consumption of cotton cloth, 
obviously there are numerous other im- 
portant markets for which similar price 
comparisons should be prepared. It also 
is possible that improvements in the 
methods by which the comparisons are 
made may be developed. We consider 
this plan to be still in the experimental 
stage, with large opportunities for fur- 
ther expansion and development. 


Fabrics Utilized for Price Comparisons 


The plan, briefly, is as follows: For 
the comparison of prices in New York 
and Manchester, eight fabrics have been 
selected to represent each market. For 
the New York market these eight fab- 
rics have an average construction 61 X 
61, 5.4 yds. per Ib., number 29.4 yarn. 
For Manchester the averages are 63X 
60, 5.0 yds. per lb, number 29.3 yarn. 
Although none of the fabrics included 
in the two groups are identical, never- 
theless all are within the same class of 
goods and their average construction 
is similar. It is to be noted that the 
average count of yarn, which is prob- 
ably the most important single element, 
is almost exactly the same in the fabrics 
selected for both markets. 


For the comparison between New 
York and Calcutta six fabrics are used. 
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The New York fabrics average 61X62, 
4.4 yds. per lb., number 27.5 yarn, and 
the Calcutta fabrics 69X64, 4.3 yds. per 
Ib., number 27.8 yarn. 


For the comparison between New 
York and Shanghai four fabrics are 
used. The New York fabrics average 


48X49, 6.08 yds. per lb., number 24.4 
yarn, and the Shanghai fabrics 64X63, 
4.16 yds. per lb., number 24.8 yarn. 


The eight fabrics that are used in 
comparing prices in New York and 
Japan average as follows: 59X55, 4.63 


yds. per Ilb., number 23.8 yarn for the 
New York group, and 56X52, 4.19 yds. 
per lb., number 23.8 yarn, for the Osaka 
group. For each country fabrics have 
been selected for which published price 
quotations regularly are available. 
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In these comparisons all the prices 
are reduced to a weight basis—the price 
per lb. The use of the lb. instead of the 
yard as the basis unit not only har- 
monises with the practice of numerous 
mills in figuring their cost, but, of far 
more importance, it eliminates several 
variable factors that otherwise could 
be provided for only with difficulty. In- 
asmuch as the fabrics are of the same 
general type, the use of the weight unit 
in figuring prices takes care of varia- 
tions in the width of the cloth and of 
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variations in the number of linear yards 
per lb. It also takes care of variations 
in the number of threads to the square 
inch. Since the fabrics are manufactured 
from approximately the same average 
number of yarn and the prices are re- 
duced to a weight unit, in each case we 
are able to compare average fabrics that 
for practical purposes are nearly iden- 
tical. 


The Charted Results 


When reduced to a gold basis, the 
prices of these cotton goods in the 
United States and England have fol- 
lowed similar courses during the last 
two years. (See Chart I.) 

Despite temporary divergences, the 
similarity of tendencies in the move- 
ment of prices in these two countries 
during this period of extraordinarily 
rapid change is noteworthy. It is not 
a coincidence, but an indication of the 
sensitiveness of the cloth market in these 
large manufacturing countries. It shows 
how the economic influences of the 
world tend to produce almost identical 
results in markets three thousand miles 
apart. 

England, Japan, and the United States 
are cloth export markets. That may 
account for the tendency toward correl- 
ation between cloth prices in these three 
countries. China and India, on the other 
hand, are large import markets, and their 
trade is complicated by the effect on 
exchange rates of fluctuations in the 
price of silver. 

Measured in the native currencies, the 
prices of cloth in India and China have 


shown smaller fluctuations than the 
prices in England, the United States, or 
Japan during the last two years. 


Throughout the two-year period, if the 
published price quotations are reliable, 
it was common for the price in the 
native currency to remain stationary for 
several weeks at a time. When al- 
lowance was made for the fluctuations 
in exchange, however, by converting 
into American monetary units, the Cal- 
cutta prices were approximately the 
same as the American prices during a 
part of this two-year period. When 
the trade activity was greatest, from 
May, 1919, to June, 1920, the Calcutta 
prices at current exchange closely fol- 
lowed the New York prices. (See 
Chart II.) It is to be noted, however, 
that even when converted to the gold 
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basis of American monetary units the 
Calcutta prices did not drop as low 
during the depression of the first three 
months of 1919, and that from the be- 
ginning of N 1920, to Febru- 
ary, 1921, trade stagnant, 
the Calcutta prices at current exchange 


ve mb« r, 


when was 


remained about 50 per cent above the 
New York prices 

In Shanghai, the prices in the native 
currency also have shown narrower 
fluctuations than the prices in New 
York. On March 27th, 1919, for ex- 
ample, the average price for the four 
fabrics included in the comparisons in 


the Shanghai market was 0.751 taels per 
Ib.; on June 19th, 1919, 0.877 taels per 
Ib. ; April 22nd, 1920, 0.182. taels 
per lb.; and on February 17th, 1921, 
0.701 taels per lb. The fluctuations in 


the price of the cloth expressed in taels, 


moreover, have been much less than the 
fluctuations in the exchange rates. (See 
Chart III.) 


The Trade Importance of Such Statistics 

As these price comparisons are con- 
tinued, developed, and expanded, it 
seems fair to expect that they will be of 
increasing significance and service. They 
should help to furnish a guide to an 
intelligent study of the influences af- 
fecting the prices of cotton cloth in the 
leading markets of the world. They 
should indicate more exactly than any 
comparisons heretofore available the ef- 
fects of some of the broad economic 
forces that are constantly at work. The 
cotton goods trade in every country is 
affected by world conditions. A poor 
monsoon in India, for example, inter- 
feres with the demand for cotton cloth 
during the following year, and this is 
reflected in the prices at which cotton 
goods are sold in England and in the 
United States. An increase or a de 
crease in the demand for cloth in the 
French territory in Northern Africa or 
an the Belgian Congo will affect cloth 
prices in other countries, at least in- 
directly, through its influence on the 
price of raw cotton. If the demand for 
cloth increases at any time so that its 
satisfaction involves a strain upon the 
existing productive capacity of the world 
the result is a sharp upward movement 
an price. If it falls off at another time 
to a point below the producing capacity, 
the result is weakness in price and an 
uncertainty that tends generally to re- 
strict buying in other markets. 

The market for cotton cloth is a 


world market. When there is depres- 
sion in the cotton goods trade in any 
part of the world, the spinners and man- 
ufacturers in all countries suffer. When 
there is a world-wide prosperity, all 
benefit. The future possibilities for the 
expansion of the trade in cotton goods 
They will afford ample op- 
portunities for utilizing the entire man- 
ufacturing capacity and the entire sup- 
ply of raw materials that reasonably 
can be expected to be available. Be- 


are great. 


cause of the inter-dependence of inter- 
ests. cotton spinners and manufacturers 
in all countries need not only to consider 
means of providing adequate supplies 
of raw materials, but also to study care- 
fully the factors that are influencing the 
general prosperity of the industry. It 
is for this latter purpose that we are 
seeking to develop gradually, and in a 
small way at the present time. adequate 
statistics for the international compari- 


son of cloth prices. 


Research Institute for Cotton Industry — 


3y Dr. A. W. 


HERE appears to be general 
agreement at the present time 
that, in this country at all events, 
science and industry have not co- 


operated in the past to anything like 
the extent which should have been the 
For many reasons, not the least 
the recent war, the value of 
scientific investigation is now much 
more fully realised than formerly. On 
all hands it is agreed that scientific 
method and research must be brought 
into our industries, if they are to sur- 
vive competition with other nations, 
which have for years past appreciated 
the true value of scientific effort. It 
is a comparatively simple process to 
rebuild a works which has been de- 
stroyed by fire, but it is a well nigh 
impossible task to re-establish a busi- 
ness which has fallen on bad times as 
the result of want of knowledge. 
Granted that a Government has 
realised that science must be brought 
into the industries of a country, if 
these are to survive, how is this end to 
be attained? How best can the neces- 
sary assistance and encouragement be 
given to an industry as a whole, as 
against individual firms engaged in the 
industry? There would appear to be 
but one possibility, namely, that 
adopted by the Department of Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research. This 
method suggests that a co-operative 
research laboratory should be started 
for the industry, supported by sub- 
scriptions from the firms engaged in 
the industry and by a grant from the 
Government, the amount of the latter 
depending on the total subscribed by 
the firms. The grant is to remain in 
force for five years, at the end of 


case, 


being 
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which time it is hoped that industrial 
research laboratories will be so firmly 
established that further Government 
assistance will be unnecessary. Such 
is briefly the plan which led to the 
founding of the British Cotton In- 
dustry Research Association. The As- 
sociation is supported by more than 
95 per cent of all spinners, doublers, 
manufacturers, bleachers, dyers, print- 
ers and finishers engaged in the cot- 
ton industry and has some 1,461 mem- 
bers, including representatives of the 
lace-making and hosiery trades. The 
Council of the Association is com- 
posed of men representing all sections 
of the industry and is strengthened by 
the inclusion of some scientists and 
leaders of the following great opera- 
tives’ organisations:—The Amalga- 
mated Association of Operative Cot- 
ton Spinners, the Card and Blowing 
Room and Ring Frame Operatives’ 
Association, the Amalgamated Weav- 
ers’ Assocmtion, and the Operative 
Bleachers, Dyers, and Finishers’ As- 
sociation. 


“ Rule-of-Thumb Methods” 


When the aims and objects of such 
an Association are considered, there 
is perhaps a divergence of opinion as 
to what these should be, but discus- 
sion of the relative merits of the vari- 
ous opinions which have been ex- 
pressed is outside the scope of this 
communication. The aims of the 
British Cotton Iudustry Research As- 
sociation are fairly well known to the 
writer and it is hardly necessary for 
me to add that he is in agreement with 
them. Not long ago the writer made 
the statement that “it would be dif- 
ficult to find an industry as well es- 
tablished and capable of producing 
such magnificant results as is the cot- 
ton industry, which at the same time 
is founded so largely on rule-of-thumb 
methods.” The statement was sev- 
erely criticised, because apparently it 
was misunderstood. It was not meant 
to imply that scientific method was 
entirely absent from the cotton indus- 
try or that the remedy was to put “all 


research in industrial matters under 
scientists trained wholly in pure 
science’ without co-operation with 


the manufacturers. Scientific effort is 
visible on many sides in the cotton 
industry, but it is more often the 
science of invention and development 
rather than research. Cotton ma- 
chinery is nothing short of marvel- 
lous in its achievements, but we do not 
know the “ why” of many of the proc- 
esses to which the fibre is submitted, 
though we may know the “ how ” with 
the greatest precision, and until the 
“why” is also known with certainty, 


we cannot say that the cotton ind 
try has scientific fact for its four 
tion. 


The Research Laboratory 


It is perhaps as well that we sh 
arrive at some definite idea as to w 
a research laboratory is and as to 
class of work which should be carr 
out in it. Laboratories attached 
works may be divided into th: 
groups :— 

1. Those having analytical cont: 
over raw materials, processes 
products. 

2. Those devoting attention to 
improvement of processes and to 
introduction of new products on 
market. 

3. Those attacking the theory of t 
fundamental sciences affecting the 
dustry. 

The necessity for the first grou; 
laboratories is so obvious that they 
to be met with in most works. ° 
second group, sometimes alluded to as 
research laboratories, are much less 
numerous, whilst the third group, 


real research laboratory, is almost 
non-existent. Many of the sec 
group have been started without 


t 
having been realised that if research 
is in reality the soul of industrial 
prosperity, then something more than 
the improvement of processes or the 
cheapening of the cost of production 
is necessary, investigation of the fun- 
damental facts underlying the indus- 
try and the creation of new knowledge 
in those sciences which affect the in- 
dustry. Too much emphasis cannot 
be laid on this point; it is the under- 
lying theory of the subject which is 
the important factor and it is not too 
much to say that in every case in 
which an industry has been developed 
by means of research, it has not been 
by investigating the processes of the 
industry, but by work done towards 
ascertaining the fundamental or un- 
derlying theory of the subject. It is 
only necessary to mention as ex- 
amples :— 

(a) The manufacture of nitric acid 
from the air, which is the develop- 
ment of a discovery of the great Eng- 
lish chemist, Henry Cavendish. 

(b) The manufacture of aniline dyes, 
again the outcome of a discovery of 
the English chemist, the late Sir Wil- 
liam Perkin. 

(c) The hardening of fats. 

(d) The mantles used in the incandes- 
cent gas lamp or the incandescent elec- 
tric lamp. 

(e) The telephone, wireless tele- 
graphy, the internal combustion en- 
gine, etc 

In an industry of such magnitude as 
the cotton industry, the amount ot 
fundamental work to be done is enor- 
mous, including, as it does, work in 
the sciences of chemistry, physics, col 
loid chemistry and physics, botany, 
bacteriology, engineering, etc. More- 
over, there are numerous firms which 
must develop their businesses on th 
results of the same fundamental in- 
formation and hence this gives an 
portunity for the development of re- 
search on a co-operative scale, as sug- 
gested by the scheme initiated by the 
Department of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research. 

The advantages of a co-operative 
laboratory are many, though the sys- 
tem has its disadvantages, to which 
reference will be made later. Among 
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former may be mentioned that in 
industry such as the cotton indus- 
the problems to be tackled are so 
ny sided that it cannot be antici- 
ed that individual effort in any one 
nce will produce the desired re- 
ts, but it can be anticipated with 
fidence that the organized efforts 
workers in sciences will 

rise to very far-reaching results, 
-h will eventually place the indus- 
on the sure footing of scientific 
and independent of any competi- 
from other nations, which is cer- 
to be encountered more and more 
nly in the future. Men in such a 
ratory are in daily contact and 
corporate spirit, which is essential 
success, can be cultivated to the ut- 
st 


several 


Need of Fundamental Research 


\s regards the nature of the re- 
irch to be undertaken, it may be 
stated that on broad lines it has been 
cided not to attack problems di- 
tly by methods based on past ex- 
rience, without investigating the 
ndamental nature of the processes, 
ut rather to endeavor to understand 
the botanical, chemical and physical 
changes produced during manufacture 
d so to establish a broad roadway 
long which future advances may be 
nade. It is realized that in an indus- 
try where there is such complete in- 
terdependence of the various sections, 
work which will benefit one section 
will of necessity influence the whole in- 
dustry. The study of the botanical, 
chemical and physical properties of 
the single cotton fibre is fundamental 
to the whole industry and the estab- 
lishment of these properties and of 
accurate methods of measuring them 
would give much important informa- 
tion as to how far the natural qualities 
of the fibre are being made use of in 
manufacturing processes. 

The main object of research as re- 
gards spinning will be to connect the 
properties of the raw cotton with 
those of the yarn it produces. Even- 
ness of yarn is of importance to both 
the spinner and the weaver, but meth- 
ods for improving this and other quali- 
ties necessitate in the first place accu- 
rate methods of testing them, and con- 
sequently the invention of special 
scientific instruments for ascertaining 
such properties of the raw cotton as 
length of staple, the diameter, strength 
and elasticity of yarns and fabrics and 
the effect of temperature and humidity 
on the spinning qualities of the fibre. 

Some of the most immediate prob- 
lems of weaving are connected with 
sizing. It is not known, for example, 
why sizes prepared apparently in the 
Sama way should produce in some 
cases hard and in others soft warps; 
neither is it possible in many cases to 
tr the cause of defective sizing to 
ultimate chemical or physical 
e, or to predict from an analysis 


SO 


the exact sizing properties of a given 
sai ple of material. Steaming at high 

Ow pressures is known to modify 
the behavior of cotton very greatly to 


Printing, dyeing, etc., and the solution 
ch a problem is therefore funda- 
n il to the various finishing proc- 
The tendering of fabrics by 
ac by heat and by light will also be 
att. ked, and an attempt will be made 

tablish the reasons why various 
: (American, Egyptian, etc.) are 
il rently affected. 


It is, of course, certain that in carry- 
ing out the above suggestions for re- 
search a vast amount of purely scien- 
tific work will have to be undertaken, 
and here we come to one of the diff- 
culties of the situation, for pure scien- 
tific research work has in the past 
been regarded as the prerogative of 
the universities. Hence the question 
arises “What should be the relations of 
industrial research associations to ex- 
isting institutions for research, and 
more particularly to the scientific lab- 
oratories of universities?” That our 
universities possess an immense power 
for carrying out pure scientific re- 
search work is undeniable and very 
evident to those who have participated 





Dr. A. W. Crossley 


in such work. It is also undeniable 
that industrial research associations, if 
they wish to succeed, cannot divorce 
themselves from pure scientific re- 
search work; rather must they regard 
the need for it as the main cause of 
their existence and devote their ener- 
gies to an always closer acquaintance 
with the activities of the universities 
and other institutions in which pure 
scientific research is being carried out. 
The first function of a university is to 
educate and train students in the 
method of research, but opinion differs 
as to whether university laboratories 
should attempt problems in applied 
science or whether they should re- 
strict their activities to scientific work 
with no industrial bearing. But is there 
any scientific work which may not ul- 
timately have some bearing on indus- 
try? 

In the past, teachers in universities 
have not been sufficiently in touch 
with the requirements of industry fully 
to appreciate the nature of the prob- 
lems in pure science which are re- 
quired by the industry, with the result 
that attempts have been made to carry 
out research work for which properly 
equipped industrial research labora- 
tories would have been much better 
suited, while research work for which 
the university laboratories are well 
equipped, and with the results of 
which work industry needs to be ac- 
quainted, has not been carried out at 
all, because of the belief that it did not 
pay industry to undertake it. 

It would appear that, however much 
research work in universities is ex- 
tended, industry cannot afford to rely 


entirely on the universities for the 
fundamental work required for its de- 
velopment. The application of science 
to industry is essentially a function of 
the industry, where the closest co-op- 
eration is necessary between the re- 
search workers and those actively en- 
all means 
strengthen the facilities for research at 
the universities and there is much need 
industry 
encouragement of 
research, and let 


gaged in the industry. By 


and scope ior so doing; let 
contribute to the 
such industrial re- 
search laboratories be in the closest 
touch with universities This is no 
longer required for the advancement 
of teaching only, nor solely for the de- 
velopment of industry, but for the de- 
velopment of life in general. Here 
many of the problems to be solved go 
beyond the capacity of university or 
industry, they are national, not to say 
international, and must be carried out 
under the auspices of the 
ments of nations. 


Govern- 


Contact with University Laboratories 


Undoubtedly the research institu- 
tions with which an industrial research 
association must keep in the closest 
contact are the laboratories of univer- 
sities and colleges. Where the head- 
quarters of an association is near to a 
university this will not be a difficult 
matter; otherwise it can only be made 
effective by the personal efforts of the 
directors and workers in the institute 
of a research association. The closest 
relations must at all costs be main- 
tained, for the research associations 
will be largely, if not entirely, depend- 
ent on the universities for a supply of 
research workers, i.e., men or women 
who have passed through a university 
course, have taken a degree or diploma 
—the value of which is mainly an ac- 
knowledgment that they have taken 
such a course—and who have then de- 
voted one or two years to acquiring 
a knowledge of the technique of re- 
search method. In some cases, in 
gaining this knowledge, they may 
have obtained an insight into some 
branch of science which will fit them 
for participation in the special work 
of a particular research association, 
but this cannot be looked for as a gen- 
eral rule, and all that the universities 
can reasonably be expected to do is 
to produce a supply of research work- 
ers, capably trained in the science af- 
fecting the work of the associations. 
Knowing the routine methods of re- 
search, they will soon adapt them- 
selves to the special requirements of 
any one research association. More- 
over, it may be regarded as one of the 
duties of an industrial research asso- 
ciation in this way to share with the 
universities the responsibility for the 
adequate training of the general body 
of research workers, that is, by accept- 
ing research graduates, training them 
and being prepared to see them pass 
to other positions in some years, since 
it does not seem possible that ade- 
quate openings can be found for all in 
the industrial research laboratories in 
which they have been trained 


‘Educational and Publicity Functions 


The work of an industrial research 
association must naturally, to a great 
extent, be selfish in nature, inasmuch 
as it is work with the definite object 
of furthering the interests of an indus- 
try, but in carrying out this object 
there are many ways in which the as- 


sociation can be of public utility 
Among them may be mentioned 

1. Education. 

2. Publication of scientific results 
education, the helt 
which can be given in the training of 
the general body of research workers 


\s regards 


is only one way in which the associa 
tions may prove useful. 

In the past it has been considered 
altogether undignified for a professor 
to have anything to do with trade, and 
many professors have been bound by 
agreements which actually precluded 
them from any co-operation in trade 
work \ might not ap 
proach that awful thing known as a 
“patent” without both himself and the 
institution with 
nected becoming 


pre rfc ssor 


which he was con 
defiled But this 
same professor was entrusted with the 
duty of training students to go out 
into the world as, say, technical chem 
ists, and how could he be expected to 
do this efficiently when he was dis 
couraged from having any association 
with manufacturers and their particu 
lar wants. Is it surprising, in this con 
dition of affairs, that in the past ther« 
has been mutual distrust between 
professors, those taught by them, and 
the business men requiring scientific- 
illy trained men for their factories? 

It appears that through the indus 
trial research associations this misun- 
derstanding can be rectified, and that 
they can provide a link in the educa- 
tional chain which has been missing in 
this country in the past. It is pre- 
sumed that the main object of a re- 
search association, supported by the 
majority of firms in any one trade, 
will consist in attempting to elucidate 
some of the larger and fundamental 
scientific problems affecting the trade 
at large, problems so complex and 
exhaustive that any single firm might 
well hesitate before attempting their 
solution. As the outcome of such 
work it would naturally be expected 
that there will spring up minor prob- 
lems of immediate technical import- 
ance which may appeal more particu- 
larly to one or two firms, or even to 
only one firm. What more natural 
than that these firms should desire to 
start research laboratories for the de- 
velopment of their own special prob- 
lems, and that advice regarding the in- 
itiation of such laboratories should be 
sought from the institutes of the re- 
search associations. The research asso- 
ciations will thus have accurate infor- 
mation as to the scientific requirements 
of the industries with which they are 
connected, and may, as a consequence, 
be able to make suggestions to the uni- 
versities for special courses, or modi- 
fications of existing courses, so that 
the training of students may be in ac- 
cordance with industrial requirements 
In any case, it seems clear that through 
the work of the research associations 
the universities can be brought into 
much closer touch with industry than 
exists at the present time. 

There are further ways in which the 
relations with educational institutes 
may be encouraged, at all 
speaking for the British Cotton Indus- 
try Research Association, which has 
power to “found, aid, maintain and en- 
dow scholarships and bursaries for re- 
muneration, instruction and support 
of scholars in research work or of 
persons engaged in studying the prin- 
ciples involved in any of the industries 
using cotton.” 


events, 
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Addresses at World Cotton iil hiaeiite Aiiaistieeed 


When we come to the question of 
blication of results we reach another 
ficulty, about which there will be 
eat diversity of opinion. But indus- 
y cannot expect to take all and what- 
ever science can give her without giv- 
» something in return, and it appears 
be essential that the bogey of 
crecy must be overcome and that all 
sults of general scientific interest 
ist be published not only for the 
nefit of the scientific world, but be- 
cause it will stimulate the interest of 
e scientific workers in an industrial 
search laboratory, and also because 
e writing up of results for publica- 
tion and criticism by brother scientists 
> a most important part of the train- 
ng of a research worker. 


Im this connection it is worth while 
uoting the following passages, which 

e to be found in the last report of 
the Mellon Institute for Industrial Re- 
search :— 

“The objects of every well-founded, 
properly operated research institution 
are three in number, viz., (1) the crea- 
iton of knowledge; (2) the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge and the direct tech- 
nical application of such knowledge 
to its outside environment; (3) the 
adequate instruction of its investiga- 
tory staff in research methodology. 
In the long run, therefore, an indus- 
trial research establishment must be 
known by the successful commercial 
processes which it has inaugurated 
and by the published accounts of the 
inquiries conducted under its auspices. 
It is of prime importance to the prog- 
ress of science and technology to 
transmit as soon as possible after 
their completion trustworthy records 
of methods, theories, achievements, 
and even of errors and failures. 


“It is now realized by industrialists 
that the methods of science are the 
ost effective procedures thus far de- 
vcloped for the advancement of tech- 
nology and that accordingly scientific 
investigation is an essential economic 
adjunct to manufacturing enterprises. 
This understanding of the meaning and 
value of research, of the importance of 
utilizing available and advancing 
knowledge, has emphasized to a de- 
gree not hitherto attained in the his- 
tory of industry the perils of ignor- 
ance and cestructive competition. It 
has indicated clearly the necessity for 
sympathetic co-operation in the ex- 
change of information. The encour- 
agement of research and the recogni- 
n of the desirability of disseminat- 
ing the knowledge gained are indeed 
among the most noteworthy signs of 
times. The evolution from an era 
of industrial secrecy has been remark- 
ably rapid, but all evolutionary proc- 
esses are secular and proceed with a 
leisurely disregard of individuals.” 
he subject is one of fundamental 
importance to the existence of indus- 
triil research associations, business 
privacy and publication of resuits 
would appear to be incompatible, but 
a solution can and must be found, for 
scence demands the free discussion 
esults between those best qualified 
peak, no matter whether they are 
em ployed in private, in industrial, or 
niversity research laboratories. 
he difficulty of publication in con- 
on with a co-operative laboratory 
nly consists in dealing with scien- 
communications, but also as to 
results of importance are to be 


made known to the members of the 
association, among whom there may 
be great and wholesome competition. 
It is obviously necessary for the scien- 
tific workers in an industrial research 
laboratory to discuss their results 
frecly with expert manufacturers; in 
this respect the scientist and the man- 
ufacturer are complementary. How 
can this be done without giving to 
some industrialists information in ad- 
vance of the general body? Here 
again is a genuine difficulty which has 


to be faced because its. solution is 
necessary for the success of industrial 
research on the co-operative basis, 
necessary for the active co-operation 
of science and industry. We cannot, 
in industry or in science or in any 
branch of knowledge, remain station- 
ary, we must either progress or retro- 
gress, and doubtless the frank col- 
laboration of those engaged in busi- 
ness and scientific organization will 
find a solution to this and the other 
difficulties raised. 


Reporting and Forecasting Cotton Crops 


By W. Lawrence Balls, M. A., Sc. D 


O make any attempt towards stabi- 

lization of the cotton market by 
merely improving its intelligence ser- 
vice, as here suggested, may seem almost 
irrelevant after experiencing such price 
movements as those of 1920. Neverthe- 
less, when normal conditions return, 
price movements which now seem trivial 
will again be watched intently. Under 
such conditions, reports and forecasts 
of the crop will resume their old impor- 
tance as factors in disturbing the price 
of cotton. 

It is generally accepted by most peo- 
ple concerned that sudden changes in the 
price of cotton are undesirable. A _ big 
change which takes place slowly is much 
less objectionable. Various proposals 
have been made with a view to steady- 
ing the market, as by the formation of 
an actual reserve, either by warehousing 
one year’s complete crop, or by nomi- 
nating a permanent commission with 
financial resources and normal influence, 
which should hold the price of cotton 
within certain limits, changing these 
limits only with long notice of such al- 
teration. 

Whether such projects will ever be 
made practicable is not our present con- 
cern, though it is evident that their prac- 
tical application. would require the pos- 
session: of accurate and_ up-to-date 
knowledge of the world’s cotton crop. 
The fact of such proposals being con- 
sidered shows, however, that any steps 
towards the desired end are worth con- 
sideration, and it is evident that one 
such step would be obtained if it were 
possible to circulate accurate reports, 
issued daily from the chief cotton-grow- 
ing areas, showing statistically the state 
of the crop to date, and accompanied by 
reasoned conditional forecasts based on 
the data actually reported; such reports 
would be of appreciable assistance in 
steadying the market. Crop condition 
reports could not disturb the market 
suddenly if they came in by daily in- 
stalments. Scare rumors about the 
crop would be comparatively ineffective 
it the figures for yesterday and for all 
previous days and years were at the 
hearer’s elbow and legible at a glance. 
Anticipations, guesses and _ forecasts 
would be a matter for independent judg- 
ment by any individual, and he would 
be able to check them against the graph 
of crop-development pinned on the of- 
fice wall. This curve would be plotted 
up-to-date by the office-boy each morn- 
ing, and compared with similar curves 
for previous years of known result. 

This may seem a Utopian dream, but 
is actually quite practicable, and came 


*® Late Fellow of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge. Experimental Depariment, Fine 
Cotton Spinners’ Association. 


near to being adopted in Egypt before 
the war. It could be organized on simi- 
lar lines to a weather bureau, but with 
the difference that the forecasts would 
be based on accumulated events and 


not on transient conditions. Even mere 





Dr. W. Lawrence Balls 


reporting of the final result in the field 
is itself a forecast to the eventual user 
of the crop. 


Alternative Methods 


Before outlining the essentials of such 
a system, we may glance at two alterna- 
tive methods by way of illustration: 

(1) Ginning Reports. 
themselves to reporting. They appear 
later than the actual maturation of the 
cotton with which they deal, by three 
weeks to three months, according to the 
country and circumstances. They in- 
clude, however, such factors as shortage 
of labor for picking and other sources 
of loss between the field and the gin. 
The main objection to them is the long 
intervals; if daily ginning figures were 
possible they would be less unscttling. 


These confine 


NUMERICAL ESTIMATION FOR 





(2) Crop Inspection—This method 
deals with the crop in the field, and thus 
saves the time lost in waiting for the 
ginning reports. Its weakness lies in 
its complete dependence on_ personal 
opinion, and this “ subjective error” is 
familiar to all scientists as an ever-pres- 
ent enemy to knowledge. The cotton 
crop is, moreover, a peculiarly difficult 
one to assess by inspection. 

The defects of the system are, how- 
ever, well recognized, and an important 
investigation of it has been made by the 
Indian Government, particularly with 
reference to the working significance of 
the “100 per cent” yield. A_ similar 
system was adopted in Egypt in 1912, 
and, in spite of the smaller size of the 
country, is no more successful. 

The table given below summarizes the 
Egyptian forecasts since 1913, taken 
from the Finance Ministry data. We 
have computed the average yield per 
acre for each preceding ten years, and 
expressed the particular yield as a per- 
centage thereof, according to specifica- 
tion. The “numerical estimates” of the 
probable yield, made at the end of each 
month, are condensed to a single figure 
each month for all Egypt, by weighting 
the estimates according to relative areas 
concerned. It should be borne in mind 
that flowering begins in June, and that 
most of the crop has been picked by 
the end of September; thus, the only 
estimates entitled to be called “ fore- 
casts” are those made up to and in- 
cluding August. The September and 
October figures are rather of the nature 
of “reports” on facts largely accomp- 
lished. It is evident that while the Octo- 
ber reports are fairly dependable, the 
August reports have no significance as 
forecasts. 

I-gypt is a small country, on which the 
incidence of environmental conditions 
falls fairly uniformly, and in which the 
mode of action of such conditions is 
fairly well known. Hence the relative 
non-success there of this subjective 
method makes it evident that better 
methods aré needed elsewhere, in coun- 
tries even more difficult to estimate 


Proposed Method of Crop-Development 
Graphs 


For research purposes, first on indi- 
vidual plants, and then on families, plots 
and crops of cotton, the writer devel 
oped methods for keeping exact records 
of certain cardinal points in the growth 
of the cotton plant. The details of the 
technique are published, + but it suffices 
for our present purpose to notice a few 
points only. 

(1) The crop is regarded as an as 
sembly of “ Average Plants.” 

(2) The records of the condition of 
this average plant are plotted daily, as 
“Plant Development Graphs.” 


7+ W. L. Balls and F. 8S. Holton “ An- 
alysis of Agricultural Yield,”’ Parts I-III 
Phil.-Trans. Royal Soc., London. 1915 and 
1916 


THE EGYPTIAN COTTON CROP 


(Data computed from Statistical Department Bulletin) 

——— Month—————_ — Error in estimate 

Septem- Octo- Actual August October 

Year May June July August ber ber Crop Percent Per cent 
S98 en 6 se cue 98.0 104.6 103.0 101.4 101.2 103.5 — 0.4 — 2.2 
BSEGeacctese 062 97.2 99.0 103.8 91.8 89.6 87.0 +19.3 + 2.9 
eee 98.4 97.0 101.0 97.6 94.2 94.2 97.3 0.03 — 0.2 
PELGs oes - 100.0 101.6 101.4 96.0 91.2 $9.0 72.5 + 24.4 +-18.5 
| Jes 94.8 96.2 98.4 94.4 87.6 92.8 0.5 - 9.5 
1918 P 97.2 98.6 99.6 99.0 93.0 89.5 +11.2 +- 3.7 
1919 pi 90.0 85.0 87.4 92.0 94.1 94.5 90.5 + 1.7 + 4.4 
1920... : 91.9 ; 99.3 91.1 83.8 33.8 +-18.4 0.0 
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Addresses at World Cotton Conference—Continued 


3) The easiest and most useful 
rd to take is that of the flowering, 
tted as the flowering curve. 
4) Similarly, curves showing the 
ng, main stem growth, shedding of 
, or boll, and insect damage, may be 
tted. 
5) For most of these, but especially 
first two, only unskilled observers 
needed, if the statistical organiza- 
is good. Errors and laziness in, 
flower-counting, are shown up by 
plant, which is more truthful than 


6) True sampling of the plot, crop, 
ince or country, is of fundamental 
ortance, yet can be ensured. 
reverting to this last, and 
ncipal point, a description of an actu- 
ase in which the method was used 
forecasting may be of help in visu- 
ng it. During 1913, a number of 
p and plot curves were being taken 
the Cotton Experiment Station at 
a, for the study of sowing-time, for 
ety trials, and the like. Parallel sets 
also being recorded at three places 
the Delta. Each morning at Giza the 
nt observers, ordinary fellaheen, went 
ind the land with filing cards and 
neils, making the simple numerical 
rvations. In the afternoon, their 
dman passed the records to the com- 
ting clerk. who reduced the figures 
the average plant, and 
lly pricked off some half-dozen points 
n the sheets of squared paper pinneds 
the office wall. Before we left the 
‘ratory at night these simple graphs 
thus brought up-to-date, and the 
th, flowering, and boling of each 
for every day of the past season 
seen at a glance. Evidently, 
parenthesis, it is only a matter of 
inization to have similar figures tele- 
phed to headquarters every day from 
r observation posts, arfd to enter up 
milar curve for all Egypt. 
Now it happened that we had just 
nd a remarkable result by inspecting 
se curves of flowering, namely, that 
many days of the season the vagaries 
the tlowering rate tend to be similar 
ver Egypt. There are “ low-flower- 
and “high-flowering” days. Furth- 
we had confirmed a_ long-sought 
very made in 1912, to the ef- 
that the early-flowering rates 
directly dependent on the growth 
the main stem a month be- 
(This was the original de- 
nstration of the phenomenon now 
vn as Pre-determination.) The 1913 
ig weather had been very peculiar, 
n consequence the growth curve 
2a was also peculiar during late 
We forecasted, therefore, a simi- 
peculiarity in the flowering curve, 
luly happened according to plan, 
rmally high flowering rates being 
ned about a fortnight after the 
ring had begun in June. Also, there 
some evidence from the three other 
rvation stations in the Delta that— 
had deduced—similar peculiarities, 
) the same unusual weather, were 
¢ shown in all other parts of Egypt. 
fact of these high flowering rates 
by no means obvious; they were 
20 per cent above the normal maxi- 
rate for any given site, and they 
1 barely a week on a curve which 
started rather slowly. On our 
hs, they made a conspicuous hump, 
ver, and their practical interest lay 
fact that, if the subsequent shed- 
were normal, their effect would be 
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hand. 
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felt exclusively in the valuable first pick- 
ing, increasing the size by 15 per cent 
to 20 per cent. 

At this stage, during July, before any 
bolls had begun to open, an expert travel- 
ling inspector called at the laboratory. 
As head of a big organization for in- 
specting the Egyptian crop, his opportun- 
ities for forming a correct judgment on 
it were quite exceptional. In the course 
of conversation he expressed regret that 
the crop would be rather late in starting 
to ripen (August-September), and he 
held to the opinion, until he was shown 
our graphs and the chain of evidence. 
He left largely converted from _ his 
original pessimistic opinion, which, it 
should noted, was the one which 
almost everyone else was then holding, 
and so the matter rested until in Septem- 
ber there arrived, in Alexandria, the 
largest number of bales per acre ever 
received during the early weeks of the 
season. 

This was an accidental happening, but 
it might well be made a commonplace 
that the Intelligence Service of the Cot- 
ton Industry should be able occasionally 
thus to give, in May, a reasoned antici- 
pation of the probable Egyptian crop 
which would reach Liverpool in Octo- 
ber. Meanwhile it indicate 
the possibilities. 


be 


serves to 


Certain Difficulties and Objections 


It remains to be considered whether 
such a_ system of development 
graphs could be applied to large areas. 
the whole crop of Egypt, since the matter 
has there been considered in detail, and 
It must be conceded that it is practic- 
able to apply them to record, day by day, 
the whole crop of Egypt, since the mat- 
ter has there been considered in detail, 
and the cost would be quite small. On the 
other hand, to apply them to such an area 
as the Cotton Belt of the U.S.A. is a 
more impressive undertaking. Never- 
theless, it presents no difficulties except 


cre »p 


in size, and the accuracy of the curve ob- 
tained is simply dependent on adequate 
“sampling” of the area, by means of a 
sufficient number of observing points. 
For Egypt we estimated that 150 points 
would be quite adequate, under observa- 
tion, by a staff of thirty plant-observers, 
who would each day travel round their 
own small areas and would each take 
five sets of records. In the Cotton Belt 
this number of observers would be enor- 
mously and probably each 
point would need its own observer 
The two practical difficulties which 
suggest themselves are, first, the possi- 
bility of inaccurate observers, and sec- 
ondly, the cost of maintaining observa- 
tion points. Taking the latter first — 
the cost is only that of telegrams, post- 
age, and wages, or of part-time wages, 
since it is of the essence of the method 
that the observations shall be taken 
on actual crop-plants. These are pre- 
ferably chosen as several small groups 
scattered about the field observed, but 
except for being marked out from the 
neighboring plants, e.g., by two stakes in 
the row, they receive no special treat- 
ment and are in no way damaged. As 
regards the other difficulty, viz., 
falsification of results, we 
have already stated—attended to by the 
plant itself. With relatively little ex- 
perience in organizing the handling and 
reading of the statistics, if the scheme 
is properly laid out it will be found 
that any observer who takes a day off 
or attempts to guess at the number of 


increased, 


possible 


this is—as 


be immedi- 
ately spotted and reprimanded or re 
placed. 

Another ight be, that 
Egyptian experience is no guide to the 
practicability of the method, since Egypt 


and 


flowers open each day, can 


, -+ 
objection m 


not 
Here the writer 
may perhaps quote another personal ex- 
perience, when lecturing to the British 
Association in 1915 on aspects 
of cotton-growing research, largely based 
on the data obtained by this plant-de- 
velopment curve method. In his subse- 
quent kind remarks, Sir Daniel Morris 
ventured to doubt whether anything ap- 
proaching the same 
of reaction to 
found in as that 
West Indies, where rain was the chief 
variable. In that vear, my friend Dr. 
S. C. Harland, now of the British Cot- 
ton Industry Research Association, began 
to apply these methods to West Indian 
cotton, and to develop them further 
1920, Dr. Harland and the writer 
involved in arguments as to whether it 
would be the 
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is a simple irrigated country, 
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relative simplicity 


environment could be 


such a climate of the 
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central 
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irrigated his being that 
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environment was f 


country, view 
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ar simpler and more 


whole relation of 
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It would 
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illusory 
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possibilities the method. Sum- 
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possible t ovtain, at a 
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Factory Accidents and Their Prevention 


By 

| fis is impossible within the limits of a 
paper of this kind t 

touch upon of the main 
of a subject so wide as that « 
in factories. I, therefore, 
treat my subject in two parts, 
hirst 


» do more than 


some features 
accidents 
propose to 
de aling 
with the incidence of accidencts in 
industry and then with their 
prevention, more particularly 
to the textile trades 

The Factory Acts define an 


a) 
| 


cause and 


in relation 


as one which 


( causes |Ioss 
or (b) if caused by machinery moved b 
power, or by explosion, or by the escape 
[ metal, 


from de 


of steam, gas or prevents the in 
jured person 


ing his ordinary 
work for i 


one whole day; or (c) from 
any other cause prevents him from do- 
ing his ordinary work for s days 
In 1906 this urd was 
all industria? accidents, and 
frequently referred t as 


“ seven-day ” 


ven 

stand applied t 
they are 

act ide nts, a 

erence which, to the 

misleading, 


uninitia 


h 


bec ause the 


1 


those fall 
heading (b), are almost 


de nts, l. e 
serious than the “ seven-day” 
t.e., those falling under 


It is a matter of great importance that 
the accident rate, either for 


a whole, 


industry as 


or for any particular trade, 


should be known, and while our present 
Statistics give reliable inf 


fatal 
ones 


irmation in 


those 


given for 
misleading and of 

This s due to 
the 


respect of 
non-fatal 
little 
every 


cases, 
are 
practical value 
accident being 
value. The c wh 

work with a sprained wrist is 

“one accident,” and that of 
other man who may 


] is also only 


given 


same 
ase ot a man 
as 
have lost an ey 
one accident.” 


So long as this is continued the statistics 


or a leg 
obscure the facts, making it 
to judge whether progress is | 
or not, or to estimate the 


*H™M 


John Jackson, O.B.E* 


accidents have caused In an to the 
man power of the countr; 

in point, the fencing 

the number of 


the use of 


acc ck nts 


u 1) 


saw guards 
slight 
the 


ed which has probab 


als 


show falling 


but a 
not di 


may 


does sclose severity 
y 


id 


injuries receiy 


been reduced from the loss 


a har 
] 


gers to cut r similatr 


or several fi 


minor injuries Basing his argument 


upon our accident statistics, a critic 


might 


1 


well 


say that there has been no 
the a 


were intr 


diminution in dents since saw 
guards 
this 
that 


whereas 


and, though 


may be the case, it is well known 


serious accidents 


tormerly they 


the 
majority 


To arrive at a tru 
any industry we want 
the 
the 
number of persons 
and the 
they have wor 
latter point 
at the present 
reduction ot 


severity of the 


accice nts, but als 


dustry 


eral 
such a reduction, 
and _ the 
man is exposed 
result in a 
rate. but « 
in 1920 ther« 
369 non-fatal acc 
1919 there we re 1,3 
non-fatal cases, unl 


pe I od 

BT 
ballin 
what 


were 


numbers employed 
the 
reasonably be 
this 
hours 


average hours 
argued, 
information that 
had led to 
dents 
Certain detail 

paid in 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts 
and it would 


)-ordinating 


respect of accidents, under the 


are 


available, appear ble 


p* SS 


by ci thes« 
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-s of accidents reported to the Factory 
‘epartment to obtain information which 
suld give, in terms of pounds, shillings 
1d pence, the average cost,of each acci- 
nt in any industry. If, in addition to 
is, the returns showed the number of 
ersons whose earning capacity had been 
ermanently reduced, as a consequence 

an accident, a true picture of the 
hole would then be obtained. 

Unfortunately the absence from work 
which is necessary to qualify for com- 
nsation differs from that which makes 
1 accident reportable under the Factory 
cts. The two periods would, there- 
re, have to be made the same, or if 

present periods are retained, acci- 
nts causing loss of employment for 
ss than 14 work days would have to be 
sregarded. 

Turning to the available statistics of 
‘cidents, it is evident that the present 
me is a singularly unfortunate one for 
udying the incidence of accidents. 
he war has left a wide gap in the acci- 
lent statistics which had been compiled 

r many years previously. War condi- 
tions made any statistics useless for 
omparison with peace conditions, and, 

nsequently, only those were kept which 
had a bearing upon war conditions. 
Statistics showing the number of acci- 
dents reported are available for the years 
1914 and for 1919, but, as neither of 
these years can be regarded as normal 
ones, such figures are of little value, and 
the year 1913 is thus the latest which can 
be compared with 1920. In 1920, 1,404 
fatal and 137,369 non-fatal accidents 
were reported to the Factory Depart- 
ment as against 1,309 fatal and 176,852 
non-fatal cases in 1913, and in making 
a comparison between these years it 
should be remembered that 1913 was a 
year of great commercial activity, and 
that the accident returns for that year 
are higher than those immediately pre- 
ce ding it. 

As every fatal accident must be noti- 
fie? to the Coroner, who, in turn, is 
rcquired to inform the Factory Inspec- 
tor, it may be assumed that every fatal 
case is recorded. The same cannot be 
said of non-fatal accidents, and it is not 
unusual to find that notice of them has 
not been sent to the Inspector. Various 
excuses for this are made, the neglect 

often due to imperfectly instructed 

rical staff, but another, and not in- 
quent one, is that the Insurance Com- 


has been notified, and it was 
ught that they would give the Inspec- 
notice. 


—_ 


Cause and Prevention of Accidents 


he cause of accidents in factories 
varies enormously according to the in- 
dustry. Certain classes of accidents 
directly consequent on the opera- 
s performed, such as explosions in 
tain chemical works, burns in iron 
ls and foundries, and fire dangers 
re inflammable substances (such as 
luloid) are manipulated. I do not 
pose to deal with these special 
sses of accidents, which are remedi- 
generally by special precautions, 
discuss the cause and prevention of 
se cases which are common to all 
ses of industry. 
atal cases generally fall into the same 
gory as non-fatal cases, but it is 
nt that, in a toll amounting (as it 
in 1920) to 1,404 such cases, there 
m for a very substantial reduction. 
t sthe non-fatal cases reported last 
42,915 were “one-day” or ma- 


chinery accidents, and 94,454 were 
“seven-day” or non-machinery acci- 
dents. That is, that out of every three 


cases reported, only one was due to 
machinery and of these only about one- 
third are, in the opinion of the Factory 
Inspectors, due to absence of fencing, 
whereas two cases were due to other 
causes than machinery. A reference to 
the accident statistics for former years 
will show that this proportion of one 
in three has been maintained now for 
a considerable period—in 1913 the figures 
were 47,177 “one-day,” and 129,675 
“seven-day ” accidents. 

The precautions to be taken to pre- 
vent machinery accidents are a totally 
different proposition from those neces- 
sary to prevent the non-machinery cases. 
In the former class the question of fenc- 
ing the machinery is the most important, 
in the latter no question of fencing, in 
the ordinary sense, arises. 


Machinery Accidents 


The Factory Acts require “ all danger- 
ous parts” of machinery to be fenced, 
but specifically require the fencing of 
every hoist or teagle and every flywheel 
directly connected with steam, water or 
other mechanical power, whether in an 
engine house or not, and every part of 
any water wheel or engine worked by 
such power, also that all parts of the 
mill gearing (which includes a driving 
strap or band, not forming part of a 
machine) shall be fenced or be of such 
construction or in such a position that it 
is equally as safe as it would be if it 
were securely fenced. Other sections of 
these Acts prohibit the cleaning of ma- 
chinery in motion by children, the clean- 
ing of mill gearing in motion by women 
or young persons (i. e., those under 
18 years of age) and the cleaning of 
“dangerous parts of machinery in 
motion” by young persons. In addition 
to these provisions, power is given to 
the Secretary of State to make orders 
and regulations governing processes 
which he is satisfied are dangerous. A 
large number of codes of regulations 
dealing with various trades have been 
in force for many years. These regula- 
tions are framed to reduce accident or 
some form of injury to health peculiar 
to the trade to which they are applied, 
and one of these codes deals with the 
special dangers connected with the oper- 
ation of self-acting mules. 

It is impossible in an Act which ap- 
plies to all classes of trades and includes 
those as wide apart as a dressmaker’s 
workroom and a steel works, to make 
specific requirements for fencing. It 
is, therefore, left to the courts to de- 
termine in each case, whether a partic- 


ular part of a machine is or is not dan- 
gerous. 

The regulations for dangerous trades 
have enabled a very marked advance to 
be made in dealing with special forms 
of danger both to life and limb, by 
laying down the special kind of safe- 
guards required in those trades, or to 
secure improvement in health conditions 
by requiring special provisions to be 
made for dust removal, and for the 
medical examination of workers where 
toxic materials are manipulated. 
Probably the most important advance 
that has been in the fencing of 
machinery has been the outcome of con- 


made 


ferences between employers and oper- 
the trade with the 
Factory Inspectors, at which it has been 
possible 


atives engaged in 


to standardize the fencing of 
the machinery used. Conferences of this 





John Jackson 


kind have been held in both the spinning 
and weaving branches of the cotton 
trade, and in the woolen and worsted 
trades, in cotton printing, bleaching and 
dyeing, in the tinplate industry and in the 
laundry trades. The result of these con- 
ferences and of the agreements arrived 
at has been most satisfactory, the duties 
of the occupier having been laid down in 
clear and well-defined terms. By elim- 
inating the personal element it has re- 
moved friction that. inevitably occurs 
when an occupier thinks he is being 
asked to go beyond the general prac- 
tice. The agreement for the cotton 
spinning trade contains the only case 
where a definite specification has been 








TABLE I. 

Class of Accident 1900 1910. 191 y14 1919 1920. 
Ram SOME ck cwicenss escaa aan acea-aliae aaa a asprin 21 5 ) 22 
BE, 6.6 atic ede e ne Dap ea Wen KCeeg snes ees 13 29 27 19 10 
Cylinder cover (not doffer)... 29 2 21 2 7 0 
Derby doublers and lap machins 49 52 19 2 19 
Bobbin driving wheel..... - { 27 26 21 12 17 
Bobbin skew gear...... 17 1 36 4 4 11 34 
Spindle skew gear..... 23 41 25 i 1é 9 
SHOE DOR wcvcccccsscesee 14 3 13 4 4 
Lifter and rack. 35 0 82 3 2 34 
Balance weight falling 21 il 2 1 1 
Carriage wheel and slip : 7 26 ) 3 
Carriage whee), other 119 ) 6 4 9 10 
Faller stops i 2 32 20 11 7 
Quadrant pinion .......... of iat. ob taal 20 9 8 4 

Scrolls: Scroll bands and carrier pulleys:— 
Headstock 40 60 35 14 2 
PENEED oo ics cscs ccctrseciveseescetevens ; 11 13 
TE 2c cccccccccvcvccscces 118 116 108 4 3 4 
Front draw band pulley.. , 49 27 14 
eNO re \ { 5 7 1 
Tin rollers ....--.ccsececscesccessesssscces 9 25 18 19 5 1 
Plaiting machine knives..........0eeeeeeees 5 15 32 25 11 11 
Flying shuttles ......cccccccssccscccceveccs 78 165 178 146 118 107 
TERROR CRORE §o6a kc ree cece Cts wreeseovesacis 35 42 68 45 20 18 
WMH DETIS ccc cc cece eccccscscvesecececses 26 39 38 31 15 14 


drawn up and approved for 
ticular type of guard, viz., 
fencing the back shaft scrolls 


any par- 
that for 
of mules. 
similat 
other 


It is upon these lines, and by 
t 

conferences and agreements in 

trades, that progress in 


looked for. 


questions of 


fencing can be 
The manufacturer looks at 
fencing from the experi- 
ence of his own mill, the operative from 
that gained at his own machine, and the 
inspector from a wider experience gained 
by inspection of urers’ 
brought 
discussion 
result in 


other manufac 
premises and accidents that are 
to his An amicable 
by such persons cannot but 
showing where difficulties have to be 
met and how best they can be 
mounted. It is, therefore, 
to know that some of 
Councils, e. g., the wood working in- 
dustries, have taken up this question, 
and are preparing agreements on fencing 
and other safeguards necessary for their 
trade, on similar lines. 

The Cotton Spinning Agreements, - 
which were arrived at in 1912, furnish an 
excellent example of the improvements 
that may be looked for from such 
agreements. Table I shows the num- 
ber of non-fatal accidents occurring on 
machines subject to the agreements for 
the years 1900, 1910 (before the agree- 
ments) 1913, 1914, 1919 and 1920. Only 
totals can be given, but if it had been 
possible to show the degree of injury, 
as well as the number of accidents, the 
results would be still more convincing 
of the advance that has been made in 
making this class of machinery safe. 
The reduction in numbers is most 
gratifying in cases of accidents on card 
cylinders, carriage wheels, faller stops, 
scrolls, double tin rollers, hammer heads 
on looms and in practical elimination of 
accidents due to falling balance weights 
on speed frames. 


notice. 


sur- 
satistactory 


the Whitley 


Satisfactory as these results are there 
is another field in which a still greater 
reduction in accidents can and should be 
effected, viz., those due to the cleaning 
of machinery in motion. This type of 
accident appears to be peculiar to the 
cotton industry. For the country, as 
a whole, the percentage of accidents due 
to machinery being cleaned in motion 
(i.e., eliminating the seven-day or non- 
machinery cases) is under 6 per cent, 
but in the cotton trade in the North- 
Western Division, out of a total of 3,643 
machinery accidents reported in 1914 
(the last year for which accidents due 
to cleaning are available) 842, or 23.4 
per cent, were due to cleaning. Of these 
the majority occurred to women or 
young persons. For instance, on mules, 
where the majority of the workers are 
adult males or male young persons, the 
percentage of cleaning accidents to men 
was 9.5 but to young persons it was 32.3 
On speed frames, where all the workers 
are females, 60 per cent of the accidents 
which occurred to women, and 65 per 


cent of those to young persons were 
used cleaning machinery in motion 
It is not possible to prevent all clean- 


machinery in motion, and a cer- 

mount of “ picking,” t.e., removing 

fluff while the machines are run- 

ning, cannot probably be prevented, but 
the major portion of this work should 
only be done when the machinery is 
standing, and proper and adequate time 
should be allowed. The final 
half-hour on a Saturday morning is no 
use for this purpose, it only leads to 
cleaning being done earlier in the day, so 
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hat the worker can get away as soon 

s the engine stops. Special attention 
hould be given to the fencing of those 
arts which have to be cleaned or wiped 
own while the machine is at work. In- 

mmplete guards, e.g., those which only 
artially cover the cog wheels, are the 
ause of many of these accidents, by the 
leaning waste being drawn in between 
he cog teeth and the guard. It is not 

n uncommon thing to see cog wheels 
rovided with short covers and, when 
his is the case, the slightest error of 
udgment on the part of a worker clean- 
ng the guard leads to an accident. 
\bolish cleaning machinery in motion, 
so far as this can be done, but where it 
must be done, see that no traps are left 
which will cause accidents. 

For some years automatic “ locks” 
have been provided for certain kinds of 
euards on cotton machinery, e.g., for 
eater covers and for card cylinder 
oors. The success of this type of 
guard has already led to its adoption on 
other classes of machinery, ¢.g., 

dough mixers in bakehouses, and it 
s possible to adapt the same principle 

many other kinds of machinery. For 
a good “lock” two features are essen- 
tial: (1) that the cover or guard cannot 
be opened (and so expose the dangerous 
part of the machine it covers) until the 
machine is at rest, and (2) that the 
machine cannot be started until the 
‘over is closed and locked. It is extra- 
irdinary the lengths to which some 
workpeople will go to make useless the 
safeguards provided for their own pro- 
tection. Within the last two years a 
‘ase occurred where a workman was 
severely injured through 
beater cover before the beater was at 
rest, and in whose pocket were found, 
after the accident, the bolts which he 
admitted he had removed so as to make 
inope rative the lock for the cover. 


1 


covers 


opening a 


There is one other cause of accidents, 
particularly of those to young people, 
which can be easily remedied; I refer to 
the want of proper instruction to these 
people when first they start work in the 
mill. How can a child, fresh from 
school, appreciate the dangers that sur- 
round him when he goes to work in a 
factory? The practice is to put him in 
harge of another worker who is prob- 
ibly only a few months older, and whose 
xperience is very little wider than his 
wn. <A short time spent each day, fora 
ew days, by an experienced workman in 
caching him what to do and what not to 
would prevent many accidents. It 
ppears somewhat late in the day to 
vy that accidents do not pay—to put it 
the lowest ground for taking meas- 

es to prevent them. Permanent in- 
ry causing loss of earning capacity is 
only a loss to the injured person, it 

a loss to the employer and a loss to 
State. If you have an expert work- 

in you do not want to lose him, and 

s worth taking some pains and 
uble to see that he is not put hors de 


; 


it by an accident. The co-opera- 
of each and every worker is essen- 
if accidents are to be reduced in 
mbers or in severity, and I propose to 
more fully with that aspect of the 
n the next portion of my paper. 
Non-Machinery Accidents 


have already stated that two out of 
ty three accidents reported to the 


tr. 


iry Department are non-machinery 
lents. How are these caused? 


lat means can be adopted to prevent 


The causes of these accidents are very 
varied. Many are due to workers being 
struck by a falling body or by them- 
selves falling. In 1913 (the last avail- 
able returns) out of 129,675 non-fatal 
and non-machinery accidents 27,497, or 
21.2 per cent, were due to the first, and 
21,637, or 16.7 per cent, to the second 
of these causes, that is, that nearly 40 
per cent of this class « 
under these headings. Fatal cases show 
an even higher proportion; in the same 
year (1913) 888 fatal cases not caused 
by power-driven machinery were re- 
ported. Only 20 of these were caused 
by machinery (hand power), but 131 
were due to persons being struck by 
a falling body, and 445 to persons fall- 
ing. 

It is in preventing accidents of this 
type that more can be done than has been 
done in the past; they are chiefly due t 
a laissez faire policy, and I know of n¢ 
means by which they can be remedied, 
which promises better results, than does 
an organized “ Safety First” campaign 
Enormous strides have been made in 
America along these lines; it is tru 


accident come 


their accident rate was many times 
greater than ours, but the same prin- 
ciple applies, and where it has been tried 


in this country, on well thought-out 
lines, its success has more than justified 
the attempt. 

I have not touched upon what are 
generally called “welfare” 
but these have a very marked influence 
upon the accident rate in any works. 
Bad lighting, dirty and untidy work- 
rooms, lack of means to lead a decent 
existence, because such 
means for 


conditions, 


elementary 
washing one’s 
hands are lacking, all lead to a lower 


things as 


standard of working and a consequent 
greater risk_of accident. The old order 
of things has passed or is passing away, 
better conditions attract the best work- 
ers, and the employer who tries to con- 
tinue with bad conditions is left with 
those workers who cannot find employ- 
ment elsewhere. Factory legislation has 
done much to improve the conditions 
n our factories, not only as to safety, 
but generally; still there is always the 
man who for want of means or want of 
will, does only what will keep him out 
of trouble with the law. Nothing that 
legislation can accomplish is half so 
good as can be obtained by co-operation 
f employers and workers who, know- 
ng what is wanted, can best secure its 


attainment. 


Transportation of Cotton 


By Arthur Watson, ( 

N the early days, before the advent 

railways, the conveyance of raw cot- 
ton between Liverpool and Manchester 
and district (the Mecca of those con- 
nected with English cotton manufac- 
turing) was by means of 

(a) The roads. 

(b) The Mersey and Irwell Naviga- 
tions (Old Quay Canal), 
under the Act of 1720. 

(c) The Duke of Bridgewater's Canal, 
from Runcorn on the River Mersey t 
its junction with the Rochdale Canal at 
Manchester, constructed 1761-1765, and 
then later— 

(d) The Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway, opened for traffic « 
15, 1830. 


constructed 


n September 


Information in regard to the propor- 
tion of traffic conveyed by the three 
methods enumerated aly 
waterways and railway, in those days; is 
lacking, but it may safely be assumed 
that, between 1800 and 1830, the bulk 
the raw cotton traffic was 


roads, 


onveved by 
water in barges, as between Liverpool 
and Manchester. 

It is, however, interesting to note that 
the first train load of merchandise which 


passed along the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway (now a part of the Lon- 
don and North-Western Railway), be- 
tween the points mentioned, on Decen 


ber 4, 1830, contained, 1g 
things, 135 bags and bales of American 
cotton. 


othe 


Transportation of Cotton at the Present 
I 


Time 
In this paper I will deal principally 
with American cotton, as America sut 
plies Lancashire with the bulk of its raw 
cotton, the import of American cott 
into the United Kingdom in 
times amounting to approximatcly ur 


and a half million bales. The imports in 
respect of the season 1919-1920, which 

* General Manager of the Langashire and 
Yorkshire and London and North-Westerr 
Railways, 
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annot be regarded as normal, were 
BALES. 
American cotton ....... .. 3,059,275 
Keyvptian cotton 408,063 
Indian cotton 149,000 


Ocean Transportation of Cotton 

It is not possible, in a paper of this 
character where the space is. strictly 
limited, to go into all the details of the 
mportant question of ocean transpor- 
On the other hand, it is neces 
sary to make some reference to the 
ocean transportation link 


tation 


The raw cotton bales are conveyed 
across the ocean in steam vessels, som 
of which maintain regular sailings and 
others are of the 
Formerly, the 


“tramp” variety. 
ocean transportation « 
raw cotton was in_ the 


nature ot a 
seasonal trade, lasting from about Oc- 
tober to April, but of late 
trade is tending te spread over the year, 


this being helped, to some extent, by thc 


vears the 


provision of adequate warehouse accom 
modation on this side of the water. As 
with land transportation, so with ocean 
transportation, the more compact. thi 
cotton bale is, the greater the opportu- 
nity tor economy in working expenses 
f the transportation which, 
broadly spe aking, reacts to the benefit of 


all concerned 


concerns, 


The vessel which has conveved_ the 
raw cotton bales from overseas may be 
discharged either in Liverpool or Man- 
chester, through which ports the bulk 

f Am an cotton used in this ul 

\ Be 
\ ft eing landed in the dock sheds, 


the cotton is generally conveyed to th 
warehouses in the vicinity 
sale, but a proportion of it is forwarded 

n the docks direct to the Lancashire 
ls. In Liy 


separate 


erpool, the warehouses ar¢ 
commercial I 


ventures, ell 
owned by private warehouse companies 
dealing with that section of the trade’ 
alone. Very fine storage accommodation 
has been provided at the Manchester 


docks by the Manchester Ship Canal 
Company, and by the Port of Man- 
chester Warehouses Company in the ad 
joining Trafford Park Estate. 
Transportation of Cotton from Port of 
Discharge in England to Manu- 
facturing Centres 


Before we follow the bale of raw cot- 
ton from the port where it is discharged 
to its destination, I will. return to the 
question ot the low density versus the 
high density bale. | am informed that 
many of the Lancashire spinners do not 


like the high density bale, and that they 
preter what is commonly known as the 


Standard” American bale, which is 
only pressed to a density of about 22% 
pounds to the cubic foot It being 


stated that the high density { 


American cotton does not “turn out’ 


presse 


so well in the mill as cotton pressed int 
what is known as_ the 
\merican bale 


‘Standard 
It is rather difficult for 
a layman to appreciate this objection, in 
view of the fact that Egyptian and In- 
dian cotton is pressed to an even greater 
density than what is known as the high 
density bale of American cotton, th 
Egyptian bale having an average density 

34 pounds per cubic foot Vhet 


no doubt that the more tightly packed 


ale is superior from every point of 
iew of the carrier, particularly as re 
gards greater convenience handling 
and the conservation of spac« Lhere 
also less liability of damage from water, 
and, so far as my experience es, from 
r \part trom the carrict 

ew, it appears to me that it 1s sour 
econon s to devote every cart d, 
necessary, additional expense, to th 
preservation of such a valuabl nN 
modity as raw cotton 

lhe question of the plain and durabl 
marking of the bale is also of very 


great importance to the carrier and the 


warehouse company. The bales have t 
be identified by marks at least three 
times by the carrier, \ when received 


tor transport, when placed in the ware 


house, and when released from. th 
warehouse Anything, therefore, which 
can be done in the direction mpro\ 
ng the marking of the bales would be 
oft very great assistance on this sid 
the water. Certainly many of the 
are well and sufficiently marked, but a 
proportion come through in connection 
with which very great improvement 
could undoubtedly be effected, particu 
larly in those cases where th ntents 
the bale are covered by n aterial 
a loose texture 
The comparative sizes and weights 
\merican and Egyptian cotton bales are 
as tollows: 
D> I ieth W I> \ 
Ft.in. Ft I 
An rd ba j 
I { 1 
After all, the most economical and 
efhcient transportation ser ( S Fe 
quired by the cotton trade, and, there 
re, every effort should be made 
as lal as possible, secur a pa kage 
which will occupy the minimum spac¢ 
and be immune from damag S ar 
as mere appearance is concerned, th 
untidiness of the American bales is due, 


some extent, to the “ samplin 
buyers, etc., at the unloading points 


Transportation Between the Ports and 


the Manufacturing Areas 


From the ports on this side ol the 


water the mill owner has, broadly 
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eaking, three methods of conveyance 
r the raw cotton open to him, viz. :— 


(a) By railway. The Lancashire 
id Yorkshire Railway deals with the 
ulk of the cotton to Lancashire mills 
om both Liverpool and Manchester, 
cing known as “ The Cotton Line.” 
(b) By inland barge canal. 
(c) By road _ vehicle—principally 
echanically propelled. This method of 
ansport has enormously increased 
iring the last few years. 
A great deal of attention has recently 
een given in this country to the co- 
ordination and co-operation between the 
hree systems of transport mentioned 
bove, partly as a result of the excel- 
nt work of the recently-established In- 
tute of Transport. 
Che care of the cotton, from the time 
is received from the ocean carrier or 
ym the port warehouse to the time 
is delivered into the hands of the 
sers or warehoused on their behalf, is, 
course, the responsibility of the car- 
er, and in this connection both rail- 
ay and canal companies have, at all 
their inland stations in the Lancashire 
iilling area, erected warehouses where 
tton is stored after its transit from 
he port. The Lancashire and York- 
shire Railway alone have storage space 
r about 120,000 bales at their prin- 
pal inland depots. 
These warehouses should not be con- 
used with the port warehouses. 
Broadly, the distinction between the port 
warehouse and the carriers’ warehouse 
s that in the former the cotton is await- 
ng sale, whereas the cotton in the lat- 
has been sold and is waiting until 
the spinner actually requires it. The 
warehouses at inland stations are nearly 
modern buildings largely equipped 
th quick-working overhead electrical 
appliances, which enable cotton to be 
stored to a considerable height. By 
eans of the appliances delivery can 
so be readily effected and much hand- 
expense saved. 
These warehouses are, I think, charac- 
stic of the Lancashire cotton trade, 
our American railroad friends do 
not, I believe, provide similar facilities. 
he charges for storing cotton in these 
warehouses are reasonable, and_ the 
lities are largely made use of by the 
nufacturers. To a large extent, 
fore, the spinners draw the bulk of 
supplies as required from the 
houses owned by the railway com- 
or canal company at the interior 
iy station or canal wharf. Of 
se, it should be clearly understood 
a proportion of the traffic goes 
from the port to the user and 
not touch the railway or canal 
house at all, the mill owner choos- 
etween the two methods, accord- 
‘to how the prices and trade pros- 
suit him. 
more modern warehouses are 
ed in sections to minimize damage 
re, and in this connection I may 
that at a recent fire at a Bolton 
house, which is constructed in 
sections with fireproof doors be- 
the sections, the cotton in the cen- 
ction only suffered damage, the 
al in the other two sections be- 
ractically uninjured. 
conditions under which the cot- 
nd general trades are carried on in 
shire do not favor the extensive 
the 30-ton railway wagon, al- 
h a considerable number are in 
for raw cotton and other 
trafic. It is found that the most 


use 


lt 





useful all-round railway vehicle for the 
conveyance of raw cotton is the four- 
wheeled standard low-sided wagon with 
a capacity of 10 tons, in which the bales 
can be built up in a scientific method to 
ensure safe loading. This is also a 
very suitable vehicle for other Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire traffic, and, fur- 
ther, is a useful wagon for back loads 
of packed goods for shipment. 

All loading stations are not designed 
on the same basis, the more modern be- 
ing, of course, the most efficient and 
economical; but taking Wapping Sta- 
tion, Liverpool, as typical of a loading 
point, the bales are transferred from the 
road vehicles (which have carried their 
loads from the port warehouses previ- 
ously mentioned) to the railway wagon 
by electrically-operated overhead cranes 
of modern design. 

Reference has already been made to 
the advantage of the high density 
Egyptian bale, as compared with the 
American bale, and in this connection, 


Arthur Watson 


whereas an average of 25 American 
bales only, weighing five tons 10 cwt., 
can be loaded in a truck with a carrying 
capacity of 10 tons, Egyptian bales can 
be loaded to the full capacity of 10 tons. 

At this point I am only dealing with 
the transit of raw cotton from the port 
to inland places by rail, as the great bulk 
of it passes by this means of transport. 
In normal times the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway haul, on an aver- 
1,000 tons of raw cotton per day 
from Liverpoool alone, in addition to a 
considerable quantity from the Man- 
chester Docks, more raw cotton, com- 
paratively, being conveyed by road from 
Manchester than from Liverpool, the 
reason being that the mills are, for the 
most part, within a few miles of Man- 
chester Docks. 

As indicative of the train service de- 
manded by Lancashire traders in nor- 
mal times, the railway companies lay 
themselves out to give such a service as 
will ensure an arrival at the destination 
station in the early part of the day 
following despatch from the port. 

To some extent it is the custom for 
traders to pass their 
through the bank, and _ Lancashire 
traders will work on the finest possible 
stock margins, especially in the case of 
a valuable commodity like cotton, 


age, 


transactions 


Transportation of Yarn Between the Spin- 
ning Mills and the Weaving Sheds 
The next step in this narrative is con- 


cerned with the transit of cotton yarn 
in skips (baskets), cases and beams to 
the manufacturing or weaving sheds. 
The transport companies do not store 
yarn to any great extent, the transac- 
tion, generally, being a through one 
from the spinning mill to the weaving 
shed. To the carrier, therefore, the 
work is simply one of collection, transit 
and delivery. 

Full skips, cases and beams weigh, 
on an average, 3% cwt. each, and are 
convenient to handle, although the 
beams, owing to their liability to break- 
age, require careful treatment. A fair 


load for an ordinary railway wagon is: 
Tons. Cwts. 
ea oceans. caw e eee + 4 


ORR: iis coc asain Rots 5 5 
30 Beams re ele ae 4 10 


After the skips, cases or beams, as the 
case may be, have been emptied, they 
are sent back to the spinning mills to be 
refilled, and the return of these empties 
is quite a big feature in the business; 
in fact, at a number of the larger cen- 
ters, at both receiving and forwarding 
ends, the transport companies have 
erected special stages, or platforms, for 
sorting and expediting the return of the 
empties to the spinners. 

It should here be stated that a con- 
siderable volume of yarn traffic is also 
despatched from Lancashire to the Con- 
tinent of Europe and to Ireland, where, 
of course, it is woven, a good propor- 
tion of the Continental traffic flowing 
through the port of Goole, from which 
port the Lancashire and Yorkshire Rail- 
way maintain regular lines of steamships 
to all the principal ports of Nogthern 
Europe, which provide through services, 


in the hands of one carrier, from the 
spinning mill to Continental ports 
Large quantities of Lancashire yarn 


also find their way to the Continent 
through the port of Manchester and 
direct steamships, using the Manches- 
ter Ship Canal. 


Transportation of Cotton Cloth 


lhe yarn, when woven into cloth, is 
sent into the warehouses, 
and this brings me to the description of 
a special flat container (locally known 
as a “Flatbottom”), which is utilized 
by the railway company for the through- 
out transit, in bulk, of the bundles of 
cotton cloth from the mill to the Man- 


Manchester 


chester warehouse. These containers, 
which have been in use in the Lan 
cashire trade for more than 50 years, 


are placed on road vehicles, loaded at 
the weaving sheds, covered with a linen 
sheet provided by the railway company 
to keep the cloth clean, and hauled to 
the station yard. On arriving at the 
station yard the vehicles are drawn un- 
der overhead cranes and the containers 
and loads lifted bodily on to the rail- 
way wagons. The container and load 
are covered by a tarpaulin waterproof 
sheet, and the whole roped on to the 
wagon to ensure safe transit. 

The railway wag used for this 
particular traffic are fitted with low sides 
nine inches high, this 
having proved to be 


ns 


type of wagon 
the most adaptable 
for loading and unloading containers by 
crane; although the containers 
necessary, be loaded in 
It should not be 
low-sided wagons 


can, if 
other vehicles. 
that these 
for cotton 
cloth traffic only; they are found to be 
very suitable for many other types of 
Lancashire traffic. 

On arrival at 


assumed 


are used 


Manchester the con- 


tainers are again lifted by overhead 
cranes direct to the road vehicles and 
taken into the city for delivery, thus 
avoiding expensive and slow handling, 
and ensuring the prompt release of roll- 
ing stock. 

With the exception of 1 per cent. of 
the whole, consisting of loose bundles, 
all the cloth carried over the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Railway is conveyed on 
these containers, and the time occupied 
in lifting a flat of cloth from a wagon to 
a lorry is two minutes. Altogether, in 
a recent year, the Lancashire and York- 
shire Railway carried into Manchester 
85,000 containers of cloth, weighing 
about 260,000 tons. Adding the cloth 
conveyed to other stations than Man- 
chester, the total annual tonnage may 
be taken as 325,000, or over 1,000 tons 
per working day, the mileage conveyed 
amounting to about 2,500,000 per annum, 
or over 8,000 miles per working day. 


As illustrating the conditions under 
which this traffic is dealt with in not 
mal times, a proportion of the cotton 


cloth is received in Manchester in the 
early morning, delivered to the ware- 
house, packed and despatched by rail 
from Manchester to the ports for ex 
port at mid-day and during the after- 
noon of the same day. 

The containers have an average car- 
rying capacity of from four to five tons 
of cloth, the dimensions being 12 ft. 4 
in. by 6 ft. 3 in. wide, and the weight 
about 714 cwt. 

The laborage cost of 
containe! 
to road 


transferring a 
with cloth from railway wagon 
vehicle is one-eighth of the 
cost involved in dealing with loose cloth, 
and on a representative day the rail- 
way company dealt with 478 containers 
to Manchester stations. 

The empty containers are returned, 
piled on wagons, to the cloth-sending 
stations. 

Before leaving the question of con- 
tainers, it should be stated that, in ad- 
dition to cloth traffic, their use is ex- 
tended to yarn and other traffic, con- 
tainers of yarn being sent from the spin- 
ning mill to the weaving shed and 
loaded at the latter with cloth, thus sav- 
ing haulage of empty containers not only 
on the railway but on the road. 

The preceding deals with the transit 
of the cotton cloth from the weaving 
Manchester; but from Man- 
chester much of the cloth is returned to 
other for 
and finshing, 


sheds to 


centers bleaching, printing 
and the containers, or flat- 


bottoms, are again made use of. 


The Cotton Packing Industry 
No paper on “ Cotton Transportation ” 
would be reference 
phase 
Lancashire cotton industry, viz., 


complete without a 
to an essentially characteristic 
of the 
the packing of finished cotton goods for 
export. 
When 
weaving, bleaching, printing and finish- 
ing are completed the finished material 
is returned to Manchester, where it is 
packed for export and despatched over- 


all the processes of spinning, 


seas from Liverpool, Manchester and 
other ports. The process of packing 
cotton goods for export in the city of 


n 
Manchester is 
} 


a very highly specialized 
usiness, one company alone in the city 
owning and operating 17 separate places 
where cotton piece goods are packed 
markets in all parts of 

These packing houses are 
with the most modern ma- 
capable, in some cases, of bring- 

son a bale pressures up to 1,000 tons, 
and the methods of dealing with the re- 


(159) 


for export to 
the world. 
equipped 


chinery, 
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ceipt and despatch goods is 


this Cor 


unique 


ference inter- 


ested, especially in the preparation of 
pment, should cer- 


unity presents it- 
these packing 


e the packing methods 
1 


houses, 
with 
the 


out 


intriecs, OvSscrving 


turned 


KRALRCS 


prepared from. the 


actel t the pa 
h WW yell the <aQr( 
den 


handling and 


ransportation concerns, 


warchouses, vehicles 
vessels 
Conclusion 


Possibly, some 


may nsider 


mbers of the 
that | 


the m« 


have 


Financing 


By £. I; 


finance. Fin 
the 
methods 
the supply « 
| have een gradually evolved 
the and of 


the times. The trade 1s 


trade and 
a ki pte d 


funds 


trade 


thus in great 





even a cast mayor teres 


where the 


belongs t nal 


houses F nance 


has played a very secondary part in the 
development of the 


The distinguishing 


1 ] t 
t i 


trade 

features of the 
on and the lox al 
which prevail These two ta 
if conditions in 
the various districts, and the 
adopted in the vari- 


affected 


naturally 


ous districts are alss 
speaking, however, it may be 

the question: “Who 
lls of Lar ? 


neashire 


cashire : is 
themselves.” 
h operate in the vat 


ricts take a share in the work, 


The 


Manufac turing Section 


in size than those engaged in s] 
The capital involved is much 
Also the pi 


need closer personal 


ocess Of Weaving 


supervision by the 


owners, and for these reasons, amongst 


* Manager of the Oldham Branch of 
London Joint City and Mid.and Bank Ltd 
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The 


not made sufficient reference to the road 
transport aspect of our subject, but the 
and the capabilities of road 

are, I think, thoroughly ap- 
preciated, and beyond this there is really 
nothing peculiarly characteristic of road 
transport to which to draw attention. 
Che chief characteristic of road trans- 
port is, of that the number of 
is handled is, as a rule, 
but this 
extensively in the case of 


extent 
transport 


course, 
times the traffic 
less than on a railway; does 
not apply So 
cotton traffic, where it is possible to in- 
troduce the containers already referaed 
to, which, large extent, pass in 
through loads from producer to destina- 
tion. 


the Mills 


Parke s,* 


to a 


the 


owne d, 


others, 
privately 


ning mills, 


weaving sheds are mostly 
unlike the spin- 
hands of public 


al d, 
not in the 
modest 
for himself 


It is possible for a man of 


business 


art in 





E. T. Parkes 


manufacturer, and this fact 


as EE s. | 
opens the weaving trade to new comers 
in a more pronounced degree than the 


The weaving shed may 
be erected as a small place and gradually 
extended, and_ the 


spinning trad¢ 


people ot 


entry ot 


small capital is further encouraged by 


what is known as the “Room and Pow- 


e! system, which obtains largely in 
North-East Lancashire. In such a case 
the mill building and the motive power 
are the property of some one person 
or company, but the building is let to 
small employers, who pay rent to the 
owner of the portion of the building 
they occupy and the power they uss 
These employers then provide them 
selves with the machinery required for 
their particular line of work, unless, as 
is the case sometimes, the machinery is 


rented al To anyone in busi- 


1iiS« 


Starting 


ness under this system the problem is 
to pay tor the machinery (should it 
be his own), to tind the money for 
wages “week by week, and to buy the 
stores and raw material—yarn. The 


terms for yarn are usually 14 days’ 


; ™) } , . ” -] 
credit or a special discount be al- 


may 
The cloth when 
to Manchester 

The financial 


lowed tor prompt cash 


made is principally sent 


and paid for in 14 days 


aspect, therefore, of a weaving concern 


is a well defined one and easily calcu- 
lated unless stocks of yarn or cloth are 
being carried. The business can, in great 
measure, be accommodated to the capital 
of the adventurer. 


Spinners’ Different Problems 


The specialization of the trade to 
which we have referred has, however, 
resulted in the evolution of the large- 
sized spinning mill. It is usually con- 
sidered that the best results can be ob- 
tained from the mill of, say, 90,000 to 
120,000 mule spindles, or, in the case of 
a ring mill, from 50,000 to 70,000 ring 
spindles. The capital outlay required 
in providing such a mill is large, and, 
unlike the shed, the spinning 
mill cannot be started on a small scale 
and gradually enlarged as the business 
grows. The spinning mill must start as 
the complete whole in these days, and 
accordingly the full capital requirements 
must be faced at the commencement. It 
was not always so. In the old days the 
spinning mills were smaller, the machin- 
much less complex. Sometimes a 
person would run a single room in a 
mill only. Under such conditions it was 
for a man of skill and force of 
character to start for himself. He would 
be helped by a friendly machinist or 
cotton merchant, and in this way many 
of the large family which 
have achieved fame in the trade origin- 
ated. These family businesses are, to- 
day, a diminishing factor in the spin- 
ning trade because there is an ever-in- 
creasing tendency for them to be absorb- 
ed by joint stock companies. The rea- 
for this is not far to seek. The 
continual increase in the size of the spin- 
ning mill, and, therefore, of the capital 
requirements, has provided the oppor- 
tunity and the justification for the joint 
stock company. The first Act of Parli- 
ament permitting the formation of joint 
stock companies in the United Kingdom 
was passed in 1856, but it was not until 


weaving 


ery 


easy 


businesses 


son 


the Act of 1862 that much advantage 
was taken of the facilities granted. 
From that date the Joint Stock Com- 


pany made steady progress as the con- 


venience of the system became apparent. 


How Oldham Mills Raise Money 


Let us see how the system operates in 
a particular town, and we select Oldham 
as the illustration, because the Joint 
Stock Company operates there in 
especial vigour and the individualism 
of the trade is strongly exemplified by 
the special method of finance which the 
Oldham practise. Though 
Oldham is not wholly typical there is a 
growing desire in other spinning towns 
to follow the same line of development, 
and, in any case, Oldham is a very larg¢ 
factor 1 


companies 


in the section of the in- 
In the area covered by the Old- 
ham Master Cotton Spinners’ Associa- 


spinning 
dustrv 


tion (that is within a radius of four 
miles), there are 17,100,000 mule 
spindles and = 2,295,000 ring — spin- 
dles These constitute more than 
one-third of the total cotton spinning 
spindles of Great Britain, which are 
put at 56,351,570 in the Statistics for 


January, 1921, published by the Inter- 
national Federation of Master Cotton 
Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tions. 

The localization of the trade to which 
we have previously referred has brought 
it about that the doubling spindles in 
Oldham much smaller propor- 


are in 


tion to the country’s total than the spir 
ning spindles, there being only 500,00) 
doubling spindles out of a total of nearly 
3,500,000, and the disparity is still greate: 
in the case of the looms because th 
Oldham area contains only 18,200 looms 
out of a total of about 800,000 for th 
whole country. Oldham, therefore, pri 
dominates as a spinning centre, and w: 
find there the Joint Stock Company in 
greatest evidence. 


The capital of these Joint Stock Com 
panies is subscribed by the general body 
of individual citizens, and the result 
is that the people of the town take an 
intense pride in their cotton mills. They 
prefer to invest their money in thes 
local companies rather than elsewher« 
The affairs of the companies are dis 
cussed with great freedom and a healthy 
public opinion is produced, which al! 
goes to maintain efficiency. There ar 
fewer very rich men in the town 
proportion to the population, probably 
than in former days, but there are 
greater number of people in comfortah| 
circumstances able to save from their ir 
considerable sums. These sum 
are almost invariably put back into th: 
trade in one shape or another and ther 
is thus secured a continual supply ot! 
new capital. It is undoubtedly the casi 
that the wide distribution of the profits 
of the industry in this way makes fi 
the good health, both political an 
economic, of the country. The draw 
back usually alleged against such wid 
distribution is that the capital fund 
which is the means by which the trad 
must be extended and developed, is dis 
sipated by being spread over many 
hands. In the cotton trade of Oldham 
the exact opposite has been the case. 


comes 


There is another good effect of this 
ownership of the mills of the town 
by a numerous body of shareholders, 
that it gives great scope for the comin: 
forward of men of capacity and enter 
prise from the ranks of the operatives 
into the position of leaders. It would 
be impossible for an operative to at 
tempt to start a spinning mill on his own 
Savings, in view of the heavy capital cost 
of modern mills, but the way of ad 
vancement and power is not block 
to the man of ability, for a success! 
manager speedily finds himself in d 
mand as a director of other mills at 
he gradually acquires a following if | 
to 


is able maintain a favorable reco: 
Then, when the time is opportune, | 
may project the building of a new m 
and he will usually be able to attra 


the necessary money. He does not 

deed become a mill owner, but he. d 
become a mill controller with a su 
stantial interest in the venture. Ther 


are many such men to be found in O 


ham and the other cotton towns, an 


is one ¢ the secrets of the success 
the Lancashire cotton trade that th: 
is a continual surging up of new tale: 
which is sure of its chance of maki 
good, If it cannot make good 
must step aside and give way 
some other aspirant for powe1 


comers are judged by the simple 


of results, and the reason why so 

spinning companies go into bankrupt 
is that both and 
have to stand or fall by this test 


certainly makes for the safety of 


directors manag 


trade, and, as most of the mills of t! 
town are owned by separate compan 
there is keen rivalry between the diff 
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er’ companies to produce the best re- 


S S.- 


oan System—A Well Tried Method 


is true to the actual fact to say 
t the mills of the town are financed 
the people of the town, but not all 
money these companies use takes 
form of share capital. A large part 
it comes by way of loan. These 
ins are just simple debts and are cov- 
d by no security. The actual propor- 
n of loan money to share money can- 
be ascertained, but in the pre-war 
vs if a company were formed to build 
spinning mill to contain 90,000 mule 
spindles at a ‘cost of, say, £112,500 
25s. a spindle), the capital of the com- 
iny would usually be fixed at £80,000 
16,000 shares of £5 each. £2 per 
share would be called up, giving £32,- 
0) in cash, and the balance required 
uld be furnished by the directors and 
ir friends or the general public on 
an at a fixed rate of interest and sub- 
t to short notice of withdrawal. 
he mill is not mortgaged and the 
nders of the loan money look to the 
ll and the uncalled capital as suffi- 
nt assurance of the safety of their 
ney. 
The dangers of the system are obvi- 
is, but both borrowers and_ lenders 
re well habituated to the risk and take 
very calmly. Mills in Oldham have 
en working on these lines for forty 
ears and more, and the cases of disas- 
r have been so few that the people 
have become assured by experience that 
ey may take the risk with equani- 
ty. It is to the credit of the good 
judgment of the loanholding public that 
panic withdrawals, otherwise 
are little known. People understand 
that bad trade come sooner or 
later, but in the time of bad trade they 
also know that the good times will re- 
irn, and they look forward to these 
better days with cheerful confidence. It 
this plentiful supply of loan money 
moderate rates of interest which has 
ide possible the large development of 
spinning industry of the town and 
strict. 
t the dangers of 
open for all to 
ls are carried on under the shadow 
large financial responsibilities—yet 
nust not underrate the convenience 
ic method. In the first place it has 
be remembered that a spinning mill 


< rts, 


“suns” 


does 


the loan 
see—in that the 


system 


th 


as we have said, as a complete 
t, and, therefore, although, of course, 
ning repairs will be wanted, no large 
wals should have to be made for 
more All this time 
mill must be putting on one side 
lepreciation allowance, which would 


nty or years. 


at the least £4,000 a year on such 
utlay as we have suggested. If the 
le of the £112,500 required had 
n provided by share capital there 
ild have been an annual accumula- 


of funds which would have had to 
invested outside the concern in 
liness for the time when the renewal 
machinery fell due. Under the loan 


tem the depreciation fund can be 
1 for the repayment of these loan 
ts The risk of investment is 


ded for the company, and there is 
loss of interest: If the stability of 
loan money could be regarded as 
te assured the system would be ad- 
able, for it meets a_ well-defined 
1 In practice the plan, though 
h open to abuse, has worked well, 
both borrower and lender have 


benefited and, more important still, the 
industry has grown marvelously. 


The borrowing company has had to 
pay, say, 5 per cent., free of income 
tax, on the £80,500 borrowed, but the 
net profits have been distributed over 
a capital of £32,000 instead of one of 
£112,500, thus giving a larger dividend 
on the shares as compensation for the 
risk undertaken in holding shares on 
which there is a liability of, say, £3 
per share. The shareholder gets the 
larger dividend in return for guarantee- 
ing the borrowed money by his uncalled 
liability. The lender has had a fair rate 
of interest, much better than he could 
have got from a bank, and he has had 
the option of withdrawing his money 
at short notice without loss if he should 
require it. It is an essential condition 
of permanency in any trading opera- 
tions that the benefits should be mutual. 
When all the benefit is on one side there 
can be no long endurance. There are 
lots of people who will not take share 
risks and this Oldham system has 
brought the money of such people into 
the trade as well as the money of those 
who are willing to take the risk of 
shares in exchange for the hope of 
greater gain. 

The system lends itself to misconcep- 
tion in certain respects because when 
the capital paid up is extremely low, 
as is the case with a few concerns, the 
dividend percentage which can be de- 
clared appears abnormally large and 
should not be regarded as a true index 
of the real earnings on the total capital 
engaged. These very 
are upon by the and an- 
nounced in large type. Sometimes a 
question is asked in Parliament as to 
how these big returns can be obtained. 
It is needful, thereiore, to keep care- 
fully in mind when reading of 
dividends that they 
because of the smallness of 
capital and the largeness of the loan 
figures. ‘The only way of seeing the 
matter in true perspective is to look at 
the return on the total share and loan 
money. 


large dividends 


seized press 


these 
are only 


possible 


the share 


The Banker’s Part 


We have shown 
the construction 


how 
and 


for 
the 


the funds 
equipment of 


mill would be raised by one of these 
companies, and that it is provided as a 
rule by the people of the town in the 
shape of share and loan money. Mort- 
gages and debentures are not looked 
upon with favor. It is always the 
object of these companies to provide 
the capital outlay by share and loan 
money. After this has been accom- 
plished there is the question of work- 
ing capital to be considered, and here 


the assistance of the bank may be 
properly invoked. The working capital 
required will be for the purpose of fur- 
nishing the 


raw cotton; maintaining 
the necessary stock in process; carry 
ing the yarn during conditioning; pro- 
viding for wages, stores, etc., and in 


addition there will be the money repre- 
sented by the accounts owing for yarn 
delivered until payment is received 
Also in slack trade there is the carry- 
ing of yarn stocks to be reckoned with 
The accommodation which can be asked 
from or granted by a bank will nat- 
urally depend upon the circumstances 
of each particular case, but it may be 
assumed that banking has not remained 
unaffected by the spirit of the trade. 
It has adapted itself to the varying 
conditions of the industry and even of 


localities. 


case oO! 


the various The result has 
been a reciprocal advantage. 
The spinning mills take a good deal of 
money on loan which would otherwise 
flow to the banks as deposits, but the 
banks have found compensation in the 
great growth of business which has 
been made possible by the liberal sup- 
ply of money available for the trade 
Apart from the when heavy 
stocks of cotton or of yarn are being 
carried the demands upon the banks by 
the spinning companies are not of un- 
due proportion even in the provision 
of working capital. Self-help is prac- 
tised with great virtue, and the money 
of the banks follows and does not lead. 


times 


An interesting change in the habit of 
the trade may be noticed here as show- 
ing how the banker, though he does 
not directly produce, does so indirectly, 
in that he assists production by mak- 
ing possible a greater volume of busi- 
ness than on without 
him. As late as thirty years ago it was 
a common practice for spinners and 
manufacturers to pay and receive their 
accounts in cash (bank notes). Market 
days on the Royal Exchange, Manches- 
ter (Tuesdays and Fridays), always 
witnessed the passing of large amounts 
from hand to hand in this way, and it 
was a noticeable feature in the 
ing transactions of the next few days 
(Wednesdays and Saturdays) how large 
a total of had to be dealt 
with at the bank counters, the moneys 
being those received on ‘Change the pre- 
vious day. 

To a_ present-day 
method of paying 
of Bank of England notes would seem 
a very cumbrous one, and undoubtedly 
the use of cheques, which is the 
almost invariable saves an 
enormous amount of and labor 
The banking mill today 
practically complete 


could be carried 


bank 


bank notes 


the 


means 


mill official 
accounts by 


now 
practice, 
f «time 
account of a 
becomes a cash 
account. 


Economy of capital results from the 


substitution of cheques for Bank of 
England notes. When the latter were 
used so largely it meant that a good 


deal of cash was lving idle awaiting thi 
time when it could be passed on in 
settlement of an account. Now this cash 
forms part of the active 
banks, through 
whole country. 


The Raw Material 


\n important part of the 
the mills 
raw material required by 


The great bulk of 


resources 


the the 


the 


and banks 


American 
financing ¢ 
connection with the 
the spinner 
American cotton, 


arises in 


course, the spinner gets from the Liver- 
pool importer on the Liverpool Spot 
Market, and we need not stay to de 
scribe this because it is merely a cast 
of ordinary sale and purchase on ten 
days’ terms. 

If the cotton is bought for forward 
delivery the broker arranges the finance 


in Liverpool, and delivers the cotton as 


required by the contract on usual spot 
terms. The Liverpool merchant or 
broker has the right under the rules 
of the Liverpool Cotton Association t 
require payment before delivery, but 
usually the cotton is delivered and then 


paid for by the spinner in ten days 
from date of invoice. 

Cotton is sometimes bought by the 
spinner “on call.” In such case, unless 
the call has been made before invoic- 


ing, payment is required on a pro forma 
invoice, and the difference is settled 
at the expiration of the call. 


1° 


Or the spinner may buy c.i.f. cotton 
(cost, insurance and freight) in which 
case he will take up the cotton on or 
before arrival of the ship. In these 
c.i.f. purchases the bills drawn by the 
shipper abroad may be either drawn on 
the banker of the Liverpool merchant 
or on the banker of the spinner, or in 


special cases upon the merchant or spin- 
ner direct 


[t 3s an 


matter for the 
to finance cotton so long as 
arrived at his mill. 


the hands of a 


easy spinner 
has not 
If the cotton is in 
carrier or of a 
house keeper, loans may be re: 
tained on it the 
insurance against fire risk 


from banks, a proper 
being always 
required. It is when the cotton has 
arrived at the mill that the : 
getting advances 
British law 
mises is 


difficulty of 
on it is felt Under 
anything on the mill pre- 
the 


the trader, 


presumed to be w 
“order and disposition” of 


thin 


if an individual or partnership, and 
therefore to be the property of the 
trustee in case of bankruptcy, unless 
a Bill of Sale has been executed 
and registered. In the cas a limited 
company any charge given on stock of 
this kind must be registered, under Se 
tion 93 of the Companies Act (1908) 
Any finance required on raw material 
is for these reasons generally obtained 
before the cotton is taken the mill 

Not all the raw material for the mills 
comes via Liverpool \ large part of 
the Egyptian crop is handled in Man 
chester, and a portion als the im 
ports of American cotton Lhe wonde 


is that the imports t 
not 


Manchestet have 
much lat 
than the present figures 


grown to dimensions 


Manchester, 
of course, is very much nearer t 


Yer 


most 
of the spinning centres than is Liver 
pool. The ocean freight is the same 
to the two ports, and it is claimed that 
Oldham spinners having their cotton 


consigned to 
per 


Manchester save 9s. 3d 


ton in transport and other charges 


between the ship and the mill. This 


seems a sufficiently large say to de 
flect the traffic from Liverpo Man 
chester, but in actual fact the growth 
of shipments to Manchester is only 
slow Liverpool offers to spinners. the 
attraction of a verv w range 
selection and Manchester is under th 
lisadvantage of not having a futures 
market Moreover, cotton stored in 
Manchester is not tenderable against a 
Liverpool Futures Contract, which is a 
hardship severely felt both \Manches 
ter importers and spinners 


Direct Importation by Spinners 


Over and bevond the usual channels 
of supply there is a small amount of 
cotton imported from An spin- 
ners direct—that is, without the inter- 
vention of merchants rokers in 
Liverpool or Manchester. These direct 
imports would no doubt be greater if 
the conditions were different he sel 
lers of the cotton, however, are usually 
American houses who mere] en an 
office in Manchester. This serves the 
purpose of a selling agency for the ship 
per of the cotton, but the Enelish spin- 


ner has to 
making of 
ginning of 


bear in mind the t that the 
the contract is only the be- 
things from 


his point of 


view. When he (the spinner) has in- 
structed his banker to accept the bill 
drawn by the shipper in America and 
has received the bill of lading in ex- 


change, the cotton has still to come for- 

ward and be examined. If it is delayed 

in transit, or, if when it arrives, it is not 
(Continued on page 230) 
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Painted (and “daylighted”) with Truscon Blue 


Yates Constr. Co., Hamilton, Contractor 


Proved BEST in Competitive TEST! 


if 


C] 


When the Canadian Cottons, Ltd., took up the matter of painting the interior of 
their new plant at Hamilton, Ont., they adopted a “ we’re-from-Missouri ” plan to 
determine the best Mill White to be used. They procured samples from fifteen 
leading mill white manufacturers. The paints were turned over to their own 
painters marked in code only. After the fifteen Mill Whites had been applied 
the General Manager of the mills and the Superintendent of the construction 
company went over the lot, aided by the painters’ notations, and selected the five 


best whites. 


Truscon Blue Ribbon White is the idea 


“daylighting ” paint for mill interiors. It is a whit 


[hese five were again applied, under code, 


er obs \reas were measured out 


ervation 


to determine covering capacity. The opacity of the that stays white—that resists.the humidity and fre 


paint film was noted, its whiteness, workability, quent washing necessary in textile plants. It dri 
lustre, hardness of gloss, etc., and the painted surface 


1 for a long time. 


hard, retains its lustre and consequently is lint-fri 
allowed to stance and dust-free. 
Finally one material was selected as being Send for copy of book entitled “ Spread th: 
the best by a good margin. On looking up the key Sunshine Inside” for further information on Trusc 
it was found to be Truscon Blue Ribbon White 


This program of winning out by a big mar- 


in absolutely fair, impartial competitive tests has Th 7 L b t - C 
happened to Truscon so often and with such con- e ruscon a ora ories 
spicuous regularity that we have felt justified in si 
naming this mill white TRUSCON BLUE RIBBON Dept. TW 5 
WHITE. The blue ribbon and seal is always the . Ne 
award of merit—it is emblematical of superiority. Detroit 2s os Michigan 


TRUSCON Blue Ribbon White 
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COTTON TECHNICAL SECTION 
Cotton Required by the Spinner 


Characteristics Which Enable Mill to Attain Best Results with a Minimum of Labor—Present Defects in the Raw 
Material—Fibre Should Be Even in Length, Ripe, of Even Grade and Free from Impurities 


By William Howarth. 


N every side cotton is widening 

its field of usage. The cloud 

which at present overshadows 

the textile trades will pass away, 

spindles and looms, knitting and em- 

lery frames and other types of ma- 

ry will again be working at full 

spccd to meet the needs of the world. 

h is the common and well-founded 

h of those who earn their livelihood 

growing raw cotton or fabricating 

fibre to suit the buyers of the fin- 
1 goods. 


os 


he plain, practical man, surveying the 
ation, may well say, “Cotton has ar- 
d.” It is obvious that the needs of 
trade, so far as the raw material is 
erned, are being properly met. Why 
uire further. I believe the enquiry is 
to the spirit which inspired Aris- 
t\le’s ideal man, “The seeker after 
Truth.” Until the International Federa- 
nu of Master Cotton Spinners Associa- 


f 


tions set the example of bringing grow- 
ers and spinners together in confer- 
ence, it was generally assumed that the 


interests of the two sections were op- 


posed to each other. Indeed, at the con- 
ference held at Atlanta in 1907 mutual 
criticism was much in evidence. We 
I traveled far since then. We have 
found that if progress is to be made it 
is necessary to explore with respect the 
hers’ world, and; instead of accentuat- 
lifferences and contrasts, it is better 

to strive to magnify harmonies and 


1 a common platform. 


Why Requirements Are Not Clearly 
Defined 


has been said reproachfully that 
ners have never clearly indicated 
requirements. Possibly, what is 
by that statement is that when 
I ers have sought information from a 
er of spinners as to their particular 
s the answers have largely cancelled 
other. The reason for this is 
There are approximately 154,000,- 
pindles employed in spinning cot- 
It is probable that the average 
r of spindles under one roof is 
han 60,000. Each of these mills is 
ssly designed to produce an estab- 
quality of yarn from a known type 
ton. 
adly speaking, there are five classes 
nning mills. Our Oldham friends 
them as thick, coarse, medium, 
ine, or fine mills. The thick 
which produces yarn up to 10's 
uses very largely short stapled 
s or cotton waste. There are sec- 
however, which require and use 
American or long-stapled and 
onally good Egyptian cotton 


oarse section carries the making 


n up to 


22’s counts, and selects 
supply of raw material from 
rowths, ordinary Uplands Amer- 


one or other of the new growths 


m paper presented at World Cotton 
nee, 








which have been grown and put upon 
the market during recent years. 

The medium trade is represented by 
the spinners who produce yarns up to 
46's counts. Naturally, the bulk of cotton 
used in this section is of longer staple 
and higher grade than the general quali- 
ties used in the coarse trade. Full 1% 
in. to 1% in. American, Upper Egyp- 
tians, East Africans and similar types 
being in common use. The medium fine 
trade sets out to produce yarns from 
46’s to 80’s counts, and finds its chief 
source of raw material in the various 
classes of Mitafif, Egyptian growths in 
general other than Upper Egyptian, and 
in some cases Sea Islands cotton 

The fine trade, which carries the 
spinning of cotton from 80's to the 
limit the fibre will permit, sometimes 
as high as 400’s counts, and occasionally 
to 700’s, is based upon the finest, most 
perfect and longest staples grown. 

There are, of course, in each section 
into which the trade is divided, spinners 
who cater for special purposes, and very 
often spun down qualities, or qualities 
spun from the finest and most ex- 
pensive material are made into counts 
which ordinarily call for a cheaper and 
less perfect starting point. It is be- 
cause of these differences in usage that 
misunderstandings have arisen. 

Spinners are very human. They have 
probably their full proportion of selfish- 
ness. When, as individuals, they are 
asked to define the characteristics of 
the cotton required by the trade, the 
needs of their individual mill spring first 
to mind. The exact staple suited to their 
requirements are mapped out accurately. 
The grade and color and other features 
which form the basis of the yarns they 
produce are properly stated. 

Nor can the spinner be blamed for 
narrowing his outlook. Each mill is 
mapped out to produce a limited range 
of counts from a given staple. It is, of 
course, possible to arrange a mill to 
spin any and every class of cotton, and, 
by changing the cotton, the roller set- 
tings and speeds at the various pro- 
cesses to produce any required range of 
counts except the superfine. As, how- 
ever, the mapping out of a mill to pro- 
duce yarn covering a wide [ 
counts can only be done by 


range ol 
sacrificing 
competitive efficiency in every section, 
the range is deliberately limited. 


Costs Lower Than in Other Trades 


Our friends the growers will apppré 
ciate the through 
sectionizing the industry in the manner 
described. Human and mechanical ef- 
ficiency have thereby been developed to 
a very high degree, and have 
to bring down costs of 


advantages derived 


combined 
making 
from cotton to a lower point than can, 
I think, be shown in any other trade 
where equivalent problems have had to 
be solved and similar results attained. 

As the trade is at present constituted 


varns 





each spinner sets out to produce at the 
cheapest possible rate the class of yarn 
he sells. He takes a pride in his pro- 
ductions, and whether he produces a low 
quality or a high-grade quality he does 
his best to produce the same features 
regularly. He endeavors to produce, 





Wm. Howarth 


within the limits of cost fixed for him 
by competition, as clean, round and 
strong a thread as the raw material he 
uses and the equipment of his mill will 
permit. This result he sets out to se- 
cure without taking out of his cotton 
an excessive amount of waste or adding 
to his manufacturing costs by reducing 
his productions at the different machines 
through putting in excessive twists 
Characteristics Required 
[he characteristics of raw cotton 
which enable a spinner to attain the best 
results with a minimum of labor may be 
stated as follows 
Kirst, and most important of all: The 


fibres must be even in length. 


Secondly: The cotton must be ripe. 

Thirdly: The grade must be even. 

Fourthly: The cotton must be as free 
as possible from dead cotton, bearded 
motes, seed, fibres other than cotton, 
sand, iron stones, excessive moisture 
and other foreign substances 


Evenness in Length 
| have placed evenness in length of 
fibre as the first desideratum, and for 
the following reason: If a yarn is t 
be uniformly round and of 
strength it 


maximum 
must necessarily have an 
equal number of fibres, twisted together 
in each and every fraction of its length 
This condition can only be obtained if 
the staple is even in char 


ter 
r 
tel 


The cotton arrives at the mill in a 


tangled, sometimes even in a matted 
mass. The first machines in any mill 
equipment, the bale eakers, openers 


and scutchers, are designed to loosen 
and open the mass, remove foreign sub- 
stances such as leaf, seed, sand, etc., and 
form a carpet or fleece of the partially 
cleaned cotton. The fleece is formed 
into a lap or roll and fed to a carding 
engine, which further frees the cotton 
from impurities, and deposits the cotton 
into suitable cans in rope or silver form. 
The card also, in some slight measure, 
tends to put the fibres into the sliver 
parallel with each other, and, as far as 
present mechincal ingenuity can arrange, 
with an equal number of fibres in each 
and every cross-section of its length. It 
cannot, however, be said that anything 
beyond a tendency in this direction has 
so far been accomplished. 

The rope or sliver of cotton is now 
transmitted to a sequence of machines 
which vary in accordance with the type 
of cotton or the purpose to which the 
finished yarn is to be put. The pu 
these machines is to 
that an even number of fibres are trav- 
elling forward together, and to gradually 
reduce the thickness of the sliver and 


the number of fibres in the cross-section 


pose ot secure 


until the correct counts are arrived at 


This process is called drafting. 

With the exception of the combetr 
none of the drafting machines has any 
claim to be considered a cleaning agent, 
nor have they any fibre length selecting 
power. The comber itself, as at present 
made, cannot be considered as being of 
much use for cottons below 1% in, in 
length, or, when dealing with longer 
cottons, as being capable of more than 
eliminating fibres below a given meas 

forward into its 

fibres above the 
Yet none of the 
drafting machines can thoroughly effect 
its purpose if the fibres presented are un 
even in length 


urement and passing 
finished product the 


minimum § selected. 


Kor the purpose of illustration let us 
take an absurd and extreme cas« WV 
mix together Sea Islands cottor th 
2'; in. length of staple and an Indian 
cotton of ¥% in. and attempt to make « 
carded yarn. The difficulties of th 
blowing room and the card need not be 
discussed. When the draw frame is met 
the position is impossible. The reasons 
are not obscure. Suppose we have SIX 
ends up with six of a draft. This draft 
can only be obtained if the back rollers 
f the drawframe retain a firm grip of 
the sliver presented and feed forward at 
one-sixth the rate at which the front 


roller is delivering. The second and 
third rollers, although they are drafting 
agents, may for our purpose be con- 


] 1 “ 
sidered aS Carriers 


The rollers are d 
from each other frac- 


tionally beyond the length of the longer 


tanced or set 


staple in order to insure that the long 
fibres shall not be broken. 
Every practical man knows what the 


effect of this experiment would be. The 


longer staples would be more or less 
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nly drafted, for the draft depends 
i the clinging action of the fibres as 
we as upon the differential speed and 
ng of the rollers. The shorter 
s, however, would ride upon the 
r ones, would not be drafted at all, 
nnishing head would be thick and 
without regularity of any descrip- 
and would provide a basis from 
whch the production of a uniform 
} 1 would be impossible. Probably 
and carders have seen 
sult similar to the above when a 
card strip or comber waste has ac- 
ntally got into the mixing. 


n t managers 


Machine Perfected for Testing Length 


ling to a more regular occurrence 
we can assume that cottons of 1% in. 
al 4 in. staple are traveling to- 


r, and that by some fortuitous cir- 
stance the fibres have arrived, say 
he intermediate frame, so arranged 

tl the front ends of the fibres are 
presented in regular sequence and a 
g drafting is secured. For presenta- 
the roving frame the fibres will 
presented from the intermediate 

n the opposite direction to that 

n which they were previously presented, 


the longer fibres will take the strain, and 
he short ones will float, some of them 
W lisappear as waste, others will be 
+4] + } ; - 
aken down by the middle roller and 
me a basis for a roller lap, and the 


effect of 


ts in 


the unevenness will show 
roving and be carried 
through to thé finished yarn. 

\n ideal drafting is where the fibres 
ire presented to the drawing roller in 
a sequence which is equal to the num- 
the thickness of the 


the 


he tf fibres in 
ng that the direction of presenta- 
s changed several times during the 
ss of the cotton through the sev- 
ral machines it is obvious that a per- 
level even thread cannot be made 
when uneven lengths of cotton are work- 
1 together. 


Balls has 


rect r 


recently perfected a 

ne whereby the evenness or other- 
s 1 a sample of cotton can be ac- 
| iged. When this machine is 
ly appreciated and_ regularly 
rowers of cotton will find them- 
repaid for any trouble they may 

establishing the 
they secure on approved 
s compared with the price they 
tain for inferior ones. 





evenness by 


emium 


Unripe Fibre 

second essential quality is that 

n shall be ripe. Each spinner 

his own method of judging which 
imber of samples of cotton sub- 
him is best suited to his pur- 

S Kipe cotton, however, appeals to 
here used to be a saying in Lan- 

‘If cotton sits up and looks at 

buy it.” The soft flat rib- 
and the lack of natural 
vhich are features of unripe cot- 


iracter 


ns ‘orm the basis of considerable trou- 
hich experienced spinners try to 


nner whose trade is of such a 

ter that he cannot afford, at what- 
mediate cost to himself, to use 

ng but the best grown and per- 

pe cotton, may run his mill 

ear to year without altering his 

vas ercentages, his twists at various 
ses, or the production per hour of 
his machines. The quality of 
is constant and his labor trou- 
On the other hand, it must 
embered that the bulk of the 


Ms n 
ics Ww, 





Technical Section—Continued 


trade is keenly competitive in character, 
and caters for a clientele who cannot 
afford to pay high prices. 

Again, the general weight of cotton 
available, and which must necessarily be 
used, does not permit the average spin- 
ner to reject bales in which faults are 
apparent. The unripe fibres may vary 
in each bale in their proportion to the 
ripe ones. These unripe fibres get brok- 
en up in the cleaning processes, and al- 
though they may have an original length 
equal to the ripe fibre, add to the prob- 
lem of drafting as discussed under the 
heading of even length. The broken and 
weak fibres often get rolled into a knot, 
which constitutes the “nep” of which 
manufacturers complain. The weakness 
of the unripe fibres which pass through 
the cleaning process without fracture 
brings down the strength standard of 
the roving and the yarn. In these days 
such a variation from a standard is a 
sure source of labor trouble. 

Wage lists in the cotton spinning in- 
dustry are based upon production. Ripe 
cotton carrying plenty of natural twist 
enables operatives to run the machinery 
at the maximum speed and with a mini- 
mum of added twist at the processes fol- 
lowing the drawframe. The employer 
secures a good production and the op- 
eratives the maximum wage. The yarn 
is thereby cheaply produced and gener- 
ally finds a ready sale. 

Defects in finished cloths, especially 
in dyed goods, are very often attributed 


to the presence of unripe fibres in the 
yarns from which the cloths are made, 
and spinners are called upon to meet 


debits accordingly. 


Evenness of Grade 
I have placed evenness of grade in a 
with 
evenness in length ‘of staple and ripe- 
ness. 

There are some sections of the trade 
working to produce a standardized cloth 
or natural color fabric, or one that is 
intended to be finished in a particular 
color, where any variation from a given 
grade is fatal. That is why, on certain 
occasions, perfectly graded cotton with 
no special merit from a staple po f 
view, has commanded a very high prem- 
ium. Speaking generally, however, the 
cotton trade has a great adaptability si 


secondary category as compared 


+ + 
I oT 


far as color and grade are concerned. 
If spinners and manufacturers knew 
that for some ahead the bulk 
of cotton grown would be white, brown, 
or cream, they would make their 
positions accordingly. 
be produced, special cloths would be put 
upon the markets to touch the fancy 
users, and the particular grades carry 
ing premiums would be left to thos 
whose business engagements and stand 
ards would not permit a change. When, 
however, color or grade changes without 
due notice, the spinner is faced with a 
crop of commercial troubles. A scram- 
ble ensues to secure the types upon 
which the season’s trade has been built. 
Very heavy premiums, as a consequence, 
have to be paid, and an artificial mar- 


seasons 


Samples would 


ket, which causes trouble both in its 
rise and fall, is created, and either the 
spinner whose trading has been per- 
fectly straightforward and in accord 
with the canons of the trade, or his 


broker, or the cotton merchant, suffers 
accordingly. 

If, on the other hand, a spinner al 
lows his grade or color to follow the 
trend of the cottons of the day, a course 
which very few dare adopt, the financial 


loss will probably be greater. He loses 
his character as a spinner of a known 
quality. His practical working arrange- 
ments may be perfect and his yarns as 
good from a strength point of view as 
the needs of but the 
tf the cloths or fab- 
rics made from his yarns are entirely 
altered, and he may be 


the case 
finishing properties « 


warrant, 


called upon to 


meet claims on account of one or other 
of the many blemishes which expert 
cloth examiners are quick to find, and 


for which they are ever eager to place 
the responsibility upon the varn spinner. 


Impurities and Artificial Defects 


When pieces of iron, whether bolts, 
bale iron, or studs, or other 
hard substances pass undetected into the 
opening machines of a cofton mill, they 
inevitably cause damage ; sometimes very 
heavy repair bills incurred, and 
many fires, involving the mills in costly 
result. Unquestionably, the 
responsibility for this defect rests upon 
the gin or compress owners. Constant 
vigilance is necessary on the part of the 
authorities who control these establish- 
ments, and, may be, penalties exacted 


stones or 


are 


stoppages, 


from those who are negligent if this 
class of trouble is to be eliminated. 
Broken seed, sometimes in the form 


of bearded motes and leaf, as features 
in commercial cotton must be debited as 
evidence of inefficiency on the part of 
the producing countries. I know that 
we shall be told that “Cotton pickers are 


human, and sometimes pick leaf and boll 


with the seed cotton. That when hun- 
dreds of pickers are employed it is diffi- 
cult to exercise absolute control; that 
the gin is designed primarily to take lint 
from seed, but as at present designed 
cannot extract more than a small pro- 
portion of leaf and husk.” Indeed, in 
the case of the bearded motes, the saw 


gin with its savage action is very largely 
responsible for their production. 

One easily recognizes the of the 
trouble. The remedy should not be diffi- 
cult to find. The basis 


ause 


f the complex 


civilization of to-day and of every or- 
ganized movement is the human unit. 
The hope of reward stimulates enter- 
prise and efficiency in most units, and 


if such a hope can be established upon 
proper guarantees, it is not too much 
to say that before long picking and gin- 
ning faults will be reduced to a1 
In the meantime spinners are 


experimentin i 





quantity. 
constantly 


ing to 


ttemr 
attempt 


improve 


present 


equipment for 
sults of 


the minimizing of the re- 


+} > Fan 
these detects 


= 
‘ 


I understand there is and wil 


be a small percentage of sand in cott 


This is due to the carrying action of the 
winds and the holding power of th 
cotton. The explanation is a good 
reasonable one, but it cannot apply wher« 
a heavy pocket of sand is found in the 
centre of a bale. 

Excessive moisture in cotton is on th 
same plane as sand adulteration, and 
needs no argument to secure its 


demnatior 


the defects named al 


Freight and insur 


Obvi usly 


weighting agents. 

ance are paid to get them to the mill 
and when they arrive there the cott 
is.of a less total value than if th 
weighting agents were absent. To ab 
stract the impurities costs money, and 
it appears to me that the money lost at 
the three points would serve a | 


purpose if divided as wages to the work 
people, profits to th 
an extra price to the growe1 


niullowners, 


Fibres from Bagging Mixed with Cotton 
There is one other d in the « 
tons of today which hes developed \ 
marked extent 
refer to the presenc< of 


Lect 
during recent vear I 
fibres of a flax 


or stringy character which appear {1 


time to time intermingled with the « 
tor A sample is on view. It ma ¢ 

i ; : 
that country bags are being ma 


unsuitable material, or that sufficient 


is not be exercised at the S 
or compresses with regard to the char- 
actel t the stores tne use, a i tha 
sometimes portions of one or other 
these materials get mixed with the t 
ton It is exaggeration to iv that 
recently this class of adulteration las 
given managers of mills more cencert 
than the more regular defects 


1 
One strand in its passage through the 


cleaning machines is broken up 


some of then 


thousands n t 
length. A larg 


preces, 


more than 1/16 in. in 

proportion of these small pieces cannot 
be extracted, even by the comber, and 
pass forward to the drafting mach 

As they emerge from the delivery 

at the mule or ring frame th 
breaks, and if a lai number 

are in evidence a vad spinning « 
plaint, which the spinner cannot 1 
results. It is obvious that this ¢ 
can be eliminated at the sources 
steps to secure this ought to 


at once 


Preparation of Cloth for Finishing* 


Faults in Spinning and Weaving Which Cause Difficulties for 


the Bleacher, Dyer and Finisher 


By S. 


the seven million 


. ‘ 
O° | 
cloths woven in 


l 


yards of cotton 
the United King- 
dom, over four and three-quarter mil- 

the hands of fin- 
ugh one or [ 


lion yards pass int 
ishers to be put thr 
the processes of bleaching, mercerizing, 
dyeing, printing, etc., and consequently 
subjected to the numerous physical 
chemical pri included under 
these headings. It may be assumed that 


more ot 


are 


and 


cesses 





roughly the same ratio of finished to 
grey cloth obtains in other centres of 
cotton cloth manufactur In other 

* From Paper Presented at World Cotton 


Conference, 


Higgins and Andrew Hodge 


words, virtually three-quarters of the 
world’s loom production needs to be sub- 
jected to various finishing processes be- 
fore it is merchantable. 

the last two or three decades, 
particularly during the last 10 
to 15 years, the practice of placing on the 
market advertised lines has been steadily 
on the increase. Such advertised lines 
in the case of many classes of col- 


During 
but more 


are 
ored goods accompanied by a guarantee. 
In these lines the finisher aims at an all- 
round high standard of excellence 
which is achieved by the employment 

highly-skilled supervision employed 
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Under this one roof—a score 
t ure dye p ants are 


1 Dye 


g Ame 


Sulphogene 
Carbon H. Conc. 


Since the introduction 
of this product a fer 
weeks ago, it has set a 
new standard for Sul. 
phur Blacks because of 
its strength and perfect 
solubility making ita 
most economical prod. 
uct. Its richness of 
shade makes it a close 


rival of Aniline Blacks 














a 


a 
ar. 





After the evolution of any particular dye 
in the research laboratory, it is sent to the Semi‘ Works— 
a collection of miniature dye-making plants complete in 
every detail—where the best practical method of manu- 
facture is carefully and painstakingly evolved. The right 
sort of machinery is worked out on a small scale, it being 
frequently necessary to scrap the entire plant several 
times before the correct sequence of steps, together with 
the requisite equipment, is discovered—to produce the 
maximum yield of the highest quality of the dye. 

Then and then only, after every detail is as right as 
human ingenuity can make it,a plant is built to full 
scale for the production of this particular dye, on a com- 
mercial basis. 


If this method and details were not first developed in the 


Semi -Works, the prices of dyes might easily be many . 
P y g y 


times greater than they actually are. 

The construction of several Semi-Works at our Deep- 
water Plant is a guarantee that an adequate supply of 
Du Pont Dyestuffs in an ever-increasing volume will be 
available to the dye consuming trades. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
DYESTUFFS DEPARTMENT 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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no: only in devising the various novel- 
tics of effect, but also in studying the 
causes and cures of such blemishes as 
may lead to cut-outs, damaged and kept, 
allowances, and returns. 


Buyer More Critical 


\s a natural result of this practice 
the consumer is being trained to ap- 
preciate and look for a higher standard 
of excellence in the goods he buys. 
The merchant or converter has also be- 
come more and more critical of the 
quality of production delivered to him 
by the finisher. 

Vhile realizing that he has too often 
to cut out faults or accept, as returns, 
goods showing faults for which no one 
but himself is responsible, the finisher 
is frequently in such a position that in 
justice to himself he must disclaim 
liability and attempt to convince the 
cloth manufacturer that he is respon- 
sible for the fault in question. 

\Vhen the finisher and the manufac- 
turer of the cloth have direct access to 
one another, they have the satisfaction 
of learning each other’s point of view. 
This is so much gained, and whether 
the immediate settlement is to their 
mutual satisfaction or not, there is no 
doubt that such interviews have led to 
the minimizing of the fault discussed in 
that particular manufacturer’s goods 
thereafter. 

In the numerous transactions in 
which the merchant comes between the 
manufacturer and finisher, it frequently 
happens that the merchant prefers to 
take up the matter himself with the 
manufacturer, and commercial consider- 
ations make him unwilling to bring 
about a meeting between finisher and 
manufacturer. 

It is the finisher’s contention that it 
is as much in the interest of the spinner 
and weaver as it is in that of the 
finisher to reduce to a minimum all those 
faults in their products which make it 
more difficult for the finisher to place 
a perfect article in the hands of the 
consumer, 

Co-operation the First Step 


It is fairly obvious that the best first 
step towards achieving this end is con- 
tinuous close touch between the parties 
concerned right from cotton grower, 
ginner, packer, spinner, sizer and 
weaver to customer, so that each in the 
carrying out of his part in the produc- 
ton may avoid as far as_ practicable 
any practice that may create difficulty 
in the succeeding operation, and thus 
by close co-operation promote the de- 
velopment of the whole trade on sound 
lines 
The difficulties of the finisher in this 
nicction center mainly round positive 
loth faults in the goods handled, or in 
he receipt of otherwise perfect goods 
which, either owing to the type of 
pinning or weaving, are not suitable 
e treatment to which the finisher 
ts them, or for producing the 
s desired by the consumer. 
etimes the finisher is much 
d by variation in the actual gray 
received compared with the nom- 
‘ngth advised. The merchant 
t usually measure the pieces, 
and the finisher does not he finds 
charged with shortages for 
he is not responsible. 
positive cloth faults which the 
nis] is up against may be roughly 
ssiied into (1) cotton faults, (2) 
havical faults, and (3) chemical 


\ 


Technical Section—Continued 


Principal among the cotton faults, 
which cannot be detected in the grey 
cloth, is that generally described as 
dead cotton. In some sections of the 
finishing trades dead cotton may never 
assert itself as a fault, while in others, 
particularly in the production of dyed 
or printed styles, the dead cotton be- 
comes visible as white ticks, specks or 
short lengths of threads which at their 
worst may make the goods unmerchan- 
table. 


Is there a ready method whereby the 
spinner or weaver can recognize the 
presence of this undesirable ingredient 
in the cotton which he buys? If so, 
would it be practicable to confine the 
use of lots of cotton known to contain 
it to the production of gray cloth not 
designed for the finisher? Would such 
selection of the best grades of cotton 


for use in making finishers cloths 
materially increase the cost to the 
finisher ? 


Another cotton fault is due to the 
use of what is referred to in Lancashire 
as “black” cotton. At its worst this 
fault can be detected by the examiner 
of the cloth in the gray state, but it can 
quite easily be missed. After bleaching, 
such cotton gives a dull dirty-looking 


white instead of the sparkling white 
of goods woven with normal cotton 
which have gone through the same 


process. It is impossible for the 
finisher to bring up these goods to the 
same brilliance of white as the normal 
goods. By drastic treatment he may 
somewhat improve the color, but such 
departure from his normal satisfactory 
process, by interfering with his system 
of adapting the bleach to the ultimate 
effect aimed at, makes it difficult, and 
sometimes impossible, to achieve the re- 
sult required for his market. 


Mechanical Faults 


Under mechanical faults would fall 
those due to uneven spun yarns, uneven 
weaving, floats, etc. These are faults 
which are recognized as such by the 
spinner and weaver himself, and for the 
prevention of which he is doubtless 
continually on the watch, yet such 
faults are at present so prevalent that 
in certain sections of the finishing 
trades the finisher finds it necessary in 
his own interests to examine from end 
to end every piece delivered in order 
that faulty pieces may be found and re- 
turned to the maker. 

Even when this has been done, so 
many faults escape notice that the num- 
ber of cut-outs necessary when the fur- 
ther labor of the finisher has made the 
faults more visible is undesirably large, 
and the finisher has frequently to bear 
the loss, as the manufacturer declines 
to accept responsibility because the 
faults were not pointed out when the 
goods were in the grey state. 


Holes Caused by Sand Roll 


An example of this type occurred re- 
cently in a case of goods in which holes 
had been produced by a sand roller. 
The holes were so small that they could 
only be with difficulty in the 
finished cloth, in the gray they were 
entirely hidden. 


seen 


In a case of this kind, 
the finisher was powerless; even if he 
examined the gray cloth carefully yard 
by yard, and spent as much money on 
examination as he received for the fin- 
ishing. Damage also is 


sometimes 


caused by the temple during weaving 


A fault, called in some districts a 
“felter,” in Jacquard loom cloth gen- 
erally gives way during finishing, and 
is then put down as finisher’s damage. 

The cropping or shearing machine 
sometimes causes damage, small holes 
being produced, or in some cases fray- 
ing of the yarns occurs due to the 
knives not being properly set. Cases 
have been known where a fault of the 
latter kind has been attributed by the 
manufacturer to too much tension in 
mercerizing, but on demonstration it 
has been shown that the fault was in 
the mill. 

Apart from the local and 
recognizable faults to which the fore- 
going remarks apply, the dyer or printer 
is frequently penalized for 


easily 


what is 





S. H. Higgins 


known as streamy dyeing and streamy 
or bare printing of colored grounds. It 
is admitted that in the round of his 
operations the dyer or printer does pro- 
duce such faults, but it is nevertheless 
the fact that almost identical faults are 
very frequently occasioned by uneven- 
ness either in the yarns themselves or by 
uneven distribution of the warp or weft 
threads. In this way thick and thin 
caused in the cloth more or 
less distributed throughout the whole 
length of the pieces. 


places are 


This is a type of trouble which does 
not appear to be quite sufficiently recog- 
nized by the spinner and weaver, and 
possibly the finisher himself is in many 
cases not as scrupuiously careful as he 
might be in pointing out to merchant 
the unsuitability 
of such cloths for producing the desired 
results in the finished goods 


and manufacturer 


Obviously the finisher would desire to 
enjoy complete immunity from all such 
faults. He however, that 
such perfection is hardly attainable as 
long as cloth is produced by machinery 


recognizes, 


and controlled by human beings who ar« 
not infallible, but it would be worth 
considering whether some sort of agree- 
ment could not be arrived at as to the 
maximum gravity of such faults that 
may be expected by the finisher and the 


maximum percentage of such faults 
that it would be reasonable to pass, 
while any demands of the finisher for 
still greater immunity from faults 
would be met by an increase of pr 


by the 


Among 


manufacturer. 


chemical faults may be in- 


cluded the use of excessive quantities of 
size and the use of undesirable ingre- 
dients in the size, such as zinc or mag- 
nesium chlorides, paraffin wax, or tallow 
containing paraffin, and the staining of 
yarn or cloth with oil containing parat 
fines or small qualities of the metals 
with which they have come in contact. 

The use of zinc and magnesium 
chlorides has very considerably dimin- 
ished in recent years as the result of 
the finisher’s campaign against such use, 
but it is still in evidence from time 
to time, and from the fact that many 
cloths are now delivered entirely free 
from these chlorides it would seem rea- 
sonable to assume that those weavers 
who still use them could, without seri- 
ous difficulty, discontinue their use 

The variable amount of fat used in 
sizing mixings is another point to which 
the bleacher requires to give his atten- 
tion. In ordinary cloths the variations 
in the total amount of size is very ex- 
treme, but assuming a rough average of 
10 per cent we may take it that the 
weft loses about 5 per cent, and the 
warp, which is sized, about 15 per cent 
Now some cloths contain 0.6 per cent of 
fat, which is made up of 0.5 the natural 
fat of the cotton, and 0.1 the fat added 
during sizing, whereas other similar 
cloths contain 2.3 per cent of fat, leaving 
1.8 per cent added during sizing. 

These figures calculated from bleach- 
ing trials show that there is a big differ- 
ence in the sizing mixings used in dif- 
ferent mills engaged on the same class 
of weaving, and since the prices of fats 
are high, it makes one wonder if the 
large amount of fat is necessary. Cer- 
tainly some weavers manage without it. 
fat in the size is found 
necessary then care should be taken by 
only fats that are 


If such use of 


the sizer to use 
saponifiable. 


Spots and Stains 


The faults due to the use of paraffines 
or unsaponifiable wax in the sizing or 
other the spinner and 
weaver, although not occurring with a 
great deal of frequency, still appear 
from time to time, and are of a particu- 
larly objectionable character. In many 
cases such faults are quite invisible in 
the gray cloth, impossible to remove by 
any ordinary bleaching process, and in- 
isible in the white cloth. As a result 
goods delivered in the white state may 


processes of 


be perfect but these substances dis- 
agreeably announce their presence dur- 
ing the various operations of merceriz- 
ing, dyeing or printing, either as colored 


stains on the white or as white patches 


preventing the fixation of the dyestuffs 
Stains due to mineral oil, or oil con- 
taining iron or copper, are also tre 


quently invisible or more difficult to find 
in the gray cloth, becoming only visible 
in the same way as the paraffin stains 
Many attempts have 
locate exactly where and how yarns pick 
up the paraffin which seems to be the 


been made to 


cause of these stains, and under what 


conditions they become fast to bleaching 
operations, without a satisfactory solu- 
tion having been found. As it is neces- 
sary to use lubricating oil of some sort 
on the machines, it is almost impossible 
to entirely prevent that oil ming in 

ntact with yarn or cloth at some stage 

| the operations. 

Non-staining preparations can be ob 
tained. It would be interesting to know 


what extent spinners and weavers 
have considered it necessary, in the in- 


terest of the finishers and the ultimate 
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So why not try to reduce 
this loss by testing out a 
few samples of our special 
sticks. They won't cost you 
anything, and it may be 
the means of your using 
one stick where you have 
been using two, three, or 
even four. Our special sticks 
have saved money for a good 
many mills, and you can 
profit by their use, too. Ask 
us to submit samples at once. 


Southern Bending Company 


Johnson City, Tennessee 
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Every time a Picker Stick breaks, 
you lose 






The Souths’ 
Only Flyer 


Manufacturers of 
el Rolls, Pressers, Card Room Spindles 
Whirls, Spindle Steps, Lifting Rods, 
Collars, Bushings, Top Rolls, etc. 


Ste 


Overhaulers of 
Fly Frames, Spinning Frames, Twisters and 
Spoolers. 
Expert Repairers of 
Steel Rolls, Spindles and Flyers, P icker Lap 


Pins, Cylinder Heads, Doffer Comb 
Bars, etc. 
We Sell 
['wisters, Single or Double Spinning Rings 
of the Best Make 


Our Method of Aligning and Leveling Shaft- 
ing by the Kinkead System is 
Recognized as the Best. 


We Do Electric and Acetylene Welding 
which we Guarantee. 


Vanufacttrers, Overhaulers and Repairers of 


Cotton Mill Machinery 


W. H. Monty, Pres. & Treas. W. H. Hutchins, 


Spool Troubles 


Frequent breakage of Jack Spools means 


a loss of money for new spools, but of time and mate- 


rials as well. 


The Jack Spool shown in the illustration 
was designed to eliminate most of these 
losses. Note carefully the features listed 
below and then let us send you a Spool on 
trial. 


1—3 ply Head—insures strength, 
prevents warping or 
splitting. 


largely 


2—Long-tapered Stud 
fits snugly into tap- 
ered hole in cylin- 
der. 

3—Long half - round 
Nut—cannot be 
drawn into the 
wood. 

4—Feather in Washer 


This is the Key 


—fits tightly into a at ple chee at he 
slot in the head and —— locks the screw 

. an prevents the 
barrel, preventing Gudgeon from get- 
head from turning. ting loose 


Vermont Spool and Bobbin Co. 


BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
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Presser Makers 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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nsumers, to use such stainless prepara- 
ms for lubricating their machinery 
nd whether any diminution in the num- 
er of complaints received from finish- 
‘s had resulted from such use. 
Difficulties from Cloth Structure 


The difficulties of the finisher asso- 
ated with the actual structure of the 
loth, which from the weaver’s point 
view may be otherwise perfect, arise 
a variety of ways. It is well known 
at cloths woven from mule spun yarns 
sive a different finish from those woven 
rom ring spun yarns. If a desired ef- 
ct has been obtained in cloth made 
rom mule spun yarns, and the same 
hnish is required in subsequent lots of 
loth in which ring spun yarns have been 
used, considerable changes have to be 
ade in the bleacher’s methods in order 
achieve the desired result, and in ex- 
treme cases the desired result is not 
achieved even when the changes have 
een made. 
The tension of stretch on the loom is 
also in many cloths a cause of trouble 
the finisher, leading to irregularities 
n delivered lengths and difficulty in de- 
livering goods of the necessary width. 
The structure of the selvedge is of 
very great importance, as in certain 
weaves the curling of the goods while 
going through the finishers’ processes 
ay result from an unsuitably con- 
structed selvedge. Tight selvedges are 
lso a very fruitful source of trouble 
) the finisher, causing not only curling 
hut also positive damage, the selvedges 
breaking when the goods are put through 
some parts of the finishing operations. 
The experience of such troubles by the 
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finisher points very clearly to the need 
for more continuous contact between 
spinner, weaver and finisher, as in many 
cases, if the manufacturer of the cloth 
were made aware of the purpose for 
which his goods were to be used, such 
faults could be avoided during manu- 
facture. 

That such co-operation between the 
various sections of the industry is en- 
tirely practicable is clearly shown by 
the experience in producing goods con- 
taining colored yarns which have to be 
capable of standing the bleaching pro- 
cess. 

Very considerable difficulties were ex- 
perienced in the earlier stages of the 
development of this class of business. 
In one case a dozen yarns were sent to 
the bleacher with the request that the 
dyestuffs be tested for fastness to bleach. 
Eleven were found not to stand a boil 
in water, and only one was a fast color. 
In recent years the trouble has been 
even greater because of the scarcity of 
suitable dyestuffs, but by close co-opera- 
tion between dyestuff maker, dyer, manu- 
facturer and bleacher, these difficulties 
are being overcome and a very excellent 
range of finished products is being placed 
on the market. 


The foregoing notes are intended to 
be suggestive rather than exhaustive. 
Many more points could, no doubt, have 
been raised, but perhaps sufficient have 
been outlined to furnish the groundwork 
for the discussion of the relations be- 
tween the earlier stages of the produc- 
tion of cotton goods and the later opera- 
tions of bleaching, coloring and finish- 


ing. 


Value of Waste as Raw Material’ 


Changes in Nature and Quality—-Economic Value of the Cotton 
Waste Merchant-—Exports 
By J. Barber Lomax. 


HE great importance of cotton 
waste as a raw material to a large 
{| increasing branch of the textile in- 
lustry is often overlooked and its value 
a variety of products, very much 
lerestimated. 
Great changes have taken place in the 
nature and quality of the waste pro- 
ed at most of the cotton spinning 
lls of England and America by the 
greatly increased demand for a more 
perfect quality of yarn and cloth; this 
has been made possible by the greater 
in the ginning of the raw cotton 
all the cotton-growing countries of 
world and by the introduction of 
perfect machinery in the blowing 
room and the carding operations. 
he introduction of the combing ma- 
chine contributed very largely in meet- 
this demand, the percentage of cot- 
waste produced through this extra 
Process would be not less than doubled. 
"he waste, or short fibre, rejected by 
process of combing became a very 
valuable raw material, realizing a price 
materially below the price of Mid- 
g American futures. 


Many Uses for Waste 


his by-product has increased in quan- 
to so large an extent as to form one 
he most important raw materials in 
production of some of the most 
ible textile fabrics. Probably the 
in weight and importance will be 
waste made in the winding and 
ng departments. When pulled or 
n up it is similar in character and 
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appearance to the waste made from the 
combing process. They are frequently 
used together or separately for the pro- 
duction of an infinite variety of fabrics 
such as quilts, bed covers, domestic 
sheets and towels of high-class quality, 
and flannelettes. 

The process of spinning, being quite 
different in character to ordinary spin- 
ning produces a quality of yarn most 
suitable for these fabrics, the softness 
and fulness of the threads being a 
special feature of this material and sys- 
tem of manufacture. 

The next quality and quantity, ap- 
proximating that of the foregoing, is 
the flat and cylinder strips made in the 
process of carding. Some of these arti- 
cles frequently realize a higher price 
than Middling American cotton, and are 
used as a raw material for quite a dif- 
ferent variety of products where 
strength is required, such as for warps 
and for doubling into all kinds of yarns, 
the making of twine, rope and nets. 
Large quantities of Egyptian strips are 
used for mixing with wool on account 
of the strength of the fibres. The 
woolen manufacturers of this country 
and the Continent find this material in- 
valuable for their manufactures. 

The lower qualities of waste made at 
all spinning mills are graded and made 
suitable for the spinners who produce 
yarns for the manufacture of sponge 
cloths, carpet yarns, and low quality of 
mixed woolen cloth. The remaining 
floor sweepings, unsuitable for spinning, 
are bleached and afterwards used for 
the production of gun cotton, cellulose 
and artificial silk. 


The thready material, which cannot 
be broken up and spun again, is roughly 
carded and made into all grades of en- 
gine and machine cleaning waste, and 
distributed to the railway and engineer- 
ing works all over the world. To such 
a state of perfection has the system of 
spinning all grades of waste on the con- 
denser system been raised in this coun- 
try during the last few years, that it may 
be safely said that almost every par- 
ticle of cotton utilized to the 
utmost in the production of an infinite 
variety of both beautiful and useful 
fabrics. 


waste 1S 


Position of Waste Dealers 
The coton waste merchants of Eng- 
land, numbering upwards of 200, and 
employing an approximate capital of 
three to four million sterling, occupy a 





J. Barber Lomax 


important their rela- 
tions to the cotton spinner and manu- 
facturer and the cotton waste spinner 
and manufacturer. Many of the firms 
specialize in the higher qualities of cot- 
ton and in grad- 
ing and supplying the exact quality of 
material for the spinner. 


very position in 


waste are experts 


When it is realized that about 25 per 
cent. of the raw cotton entering the 
spinning and weaving mills of England 


is sold as a by-product its magnitude 
will be admitted. 

In practice it is found not only con- 
venient, but economical to both parties, 
to sell and buy through the 
merchant. The merchant contracts to 
take the entire production of the mills 
at a fixed price, for a period of three, 
six or twelve months, and to keep the 
production removed regularly, cash be- 
ing paid against The objec- 
tional system of discounts has long since 
disappeared both in buying and selling. 
The prices in some cases are governed 
by the rise and fall of American cot- 
ton futures. This practice has not 
found much favor owing to the greater 
variation of raw cotton than cotton 
waste. 

The general knowledge of values, and 
the element of competition, insures the 
cotton spinner and manufacturer a full 
value for his products, while on the 
other hand the waste spinner finds suf- 
ficient competition to insure getting his 
requirements both as regards quality 
and delivery at the lowest price. Credits 
are almost unknown, and risks of bad 
debts are negligible. 

It can be confidently stated that while 
the cotton waste merchant acts as a prin- 


cotton 


waste 


invoice, 
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cipal, the profits he makes on the aver- 
age does not exceed that of a yarn or 
cloth agent, who is paid by commission, 
and, therefore, in practice it is found 
to be the most efficient and economical 
system for English spinners and manu- 
facturers, owing largely to the close 
proximity of the various industries con- 
cerned. 

he principal merchants are equipped 
with hydraulic presses for packing the 
waste into bales for shipment, as well 
as machinery for the manufacture of 
engine cleaning waste, and willows for 
cleaning the dirty kinds of card fly and 
scutcher droppings. 

Importance of Exports 

The export of cotton waste is an im- 
portant branch of the trade. In 1919 
about 80 million pounds weight was ex- 
ported monthly to the Netherlands and 
Belgium, probably a large portion find- 
ing its way to Germany. Imports during 
the same period amounted to 25 million 
pounds weight, 75 per cent. of which 
came from America and was of high 
class spinning quality. The exports to 
Central European countries have been 
seriously dislocated during the last five 
or six years, causing a great increase in 
the stocks held in England and a conse- 
quent serious fall in prices. In. spite 
of this serious fall in prices and the 
enormous losses incurred by merchants, 
contracts have been carried out with a 
fidelity which reflects the highest credit 
on the trade as a whole. 

Realizing the magnitude of the cot- 
ton waste business, and the position it 
holds in relation to the producer and 
consumer, it was felt that it should 
form itself into an organization, on sim- 
ilar lines to the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Cotton Associations, with a 
code of rules to govern its trading, and 
so prevent friction, and provide a ready 
means of settling disputes in relation to 
quality or any other matter that would 
interfere with the smooth flow of busi- 
ness. 

Consequently, in February, 1919, the 
British Cotton Waste Association was 
ncorporated to carry out these objects. 
[It comprises fully 90 per cent. of those 
engaged in the trade. Members of the 
British Cotton Waste Association are 
elected on the Manchester Cotton As- 
sociation Arbitration Committee, and 
the Liverpool Cotton Association has 
agreed to appoint three of its members 
to act on the Appeal Committee in case 
of disputes between buyer and seller. 

America had formed a 
similar association and the British As- 
sociation recognizes its indebtedness to 
them for their assistance in the drafting 
of the by-laws. 

It is expected that this British Cot- 
ton Waste Association will be of great 
advantage to the importers and expor- 
ters, due to the knowledge that a body 
of experts of large experience are at 
the service of traders in both countries 
for reference in cases of dispute. 

Representatives of the British Cotton 
Waste Association when in America in 
1919, urged ipon the American mer- 
chants the tiecessity of an improved 
system of baling waste exported to Eng- 
land, and to adopt the practice observed 
by all other countries of selling net 
weight instead of gross weight, which is 
the present method. 

While spinners and manufacturers are 
now realizing the importance of seeing 
that the cotton waste they produce is 
kept clean, and the principal qualities 
unmixed, there is room for considerable 
improvement in this direction, which 
would increase the value of their prod- 
ucts. 


previously 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


All Kinds Of 


LOOM REEDS 


Sliding Hook and 
Double Bar 
Heddle Frames 


Made with Iron or Wood Ends 


S 
3 


Reed Service! 


Don’t discard your damaged reeds! 


(ETL AO 


We offer a real Reed Service at one-third the cost 
of new reeds. A saving of 66 2/3% to you. 


Our Plan 


Send us all your damaged or worn reeds. We 
pay all transportation charges one way. Reeds im- 
possible to repair are discarded. All others 
repaired and guaranteed good as new. 


TI 


nna 
TOU OO iT 


You simply pay return transportation charges 
and cost of repairs. 


Our Offer 


Two or three sample reeds repaired Free of Cost. 


ASK FOR SAMPLES 


Walker Manufacturing 
Company 


ESTABLISHED 1875 


Send for our booklet and price list 


AMERICAN REED CO. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Kensington Ave. and Ontario,St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Troubled with : AVELE RS 
“Kinky Filling?” i| TR 


= * 

“Kinky Filling” is an indication of antiquated methods. = Packed in the Best Packages 
The progressive millman no longer tolerates them. 
This is evidenced by the number of cotton, worsted and 
woolen mills now operating our 


Yarn Conditioning Machine 


None of the uncertainties of the old-fashioned systems 
are experienced in these mills. Instead of days, the 
yarn is thoroughly and uniformly conditioned in “60 


seconds,” and the yarn is all the better for it—has a WILSON Write Us 
softer feel. 
The full f ill i f tk icabili f 7 ABIERICAN i 

ne fu acts will convince you of the acticability o = — ‘ 
this machine. ene ae a ne. slate = HICKS Information 


C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp., Graniteville, Mass. 





“If your eghiadaa is not perfect we can improve it” 
Indisputable Superiority 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
PHILIP C. WENTWORTH, Treas. CHARLES W. NORTH, Agent 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 
Cc. D. TAYLOR, c D. PEASELEY, 
Gaffney, S. C. Charlotte, N. C- 


TUL TEREA LUELLA LASALLE 


eS 
= 








Silk Bobbin 


Combines Durability with Light Weight, 
Smooth Finish and Balance 


atent application has been filed by 
Robert G. Pratt, 43 Lagrange St., 
\\ rcester, Mass., on a new silk bobbin, 
an preparations are being made to start 


en 


silk Bobbin Construction Giving Strength. 
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which is embodied in the renewable 
cartridge of National renewable fuses, 
and as the cartridge can go into the 
case in but one position, it easily makes 
the auxiliary connection with the fuse 
itself. 

The National multiphase renewable 
fuse, as the new device is known, serves 
two purposes: First, as a fuse it is so 





Light Weight, Smoothness and 


Balance 


tity production. The construction 

iibre and brass, and effectively pre- 

s the loosening of the heads, besides 
nsuring very long life under practical 
conditions. 
bringing out this new product, Mr. 
t's object was to devise a bobbin 
h would be more durable, and at 
same time would possess the light 
weight, smooth finish and perfect bal- 
ance required in the various processes 
' silk manufacture. The hard usage 
which these bobbins receive in the mills 
frequently results in the wood barrels 





= becoming cracked, grooved or dented, 
thus making them unfit for further 
service. 
In the new bobbin the barrel is a 
tube with a wall of about 1/16 inch 
thickness. The fibre heads are recessed 


snugly over the ends of the barrel 
and are securely locked, by a _ well- 
known method, to prevent the heads 
turning on the barrel. 
The center bearing for the spindle is 
seamless brass sleeve extending 
igh the entire length of the bobbin. 
sleeve is threaded at both ends. 
nuts, to fit the threaded ends of 
leeve, are screwed up tight against 
the outside of the heads, and locked in 
sition, thus forcing the heads firmly 
against the ends of the fibre barrel. 
hese nuts fit into recesses in the 
ls and are flush with the outer flat 
of the heads. 


CONEY NNN UTOLIUTL 


This 


[he new bobbin is claimed to be prac- 
lly indestructible. The fibre heads 
become loosened on the fibre bar- 
he brass sleeve through the center 
s a bearing for the spindle which 
twear the usual wood or fibre 
The added weight of brass 
nd nuts is offset by the lightness 
hollow fibre barrel. 
ring to the illustration, the draw- 
he left is a cross-section through 
er of the bobbin. 
right is an end view. A-A are 
heads, B is the hollow fibre 
is the brass center sleeve, and 
the brass locking-nuts. 


MMMM 





The drawing 


Multiphase Fuse 


a Cireuit Breaker and Protects 
7 the Motor 

the Federal Electric Company, Chi- 
‘80, has developed with basic patent 
po *etection a low voltage auxiliary coil 


constructed that it withstands the high 
starting current of motors, yet protects 
the running load within the limits pre 


scribed by the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, Inc. It is powder-packed It 
has the metallic “tell-tale” indicator 


which shows in plain view upon the out- 


“os Fox Peon’ Connecting 


or prea 





ey 


Aw lei phase Tryme-Liminr 
_ Remewarble Carrridg ec 





National Multiphase Renewable Fuse 


side of the fuse the rated amperage of 
the element with which the 
loaded. 

As the fuse is made for operation on 
multiphase circuit, it 


fuse is 


acts as a circuit 
breaker, that is, when one fuse blows, 
the auxiliary device in the fuse makes 


one of the other elements in one of the 
other fuses blow, thereby breaking thi 
circuit entirely and eliminating the pos- 
sibility of the motor running as a single- 


phase motor. This is really a time limit 
fuse and it is absolutely foolproof 
National multiphase renewable fuses 


are built on the correct time limit prin 
ciple and after installed do not 
need any attention whatsoever until they 
have operated, and then the interruption 
caused by renewing the 
slight. 


once 


fuse is very 


Recent Textile Patents 


1,380,672. 
Mass. 


Bossin. 
boro, 


F. Mossberg, Attle- 





REEL or beam. 1,380,670. 
Attleboro, Mass. 

CLotH and other material, Cutting ma- 
chine for. 1,380,710. E. G. 
New Orleans, La. 

Laces, Making. 1,380,411. 
Winthrop, Mass. 

0M shuttle. 1,380,649. 
Millbury, Mass 

.oMs, Feeler mechanism for. 1,380,938. 
E. S. Stimpson, Hopedale, Mass. 

Looms, Picker check means for. 1,380,- 
465. L. S. Burbank, Ludlow, Mass 

Looms, Weft feeler for 1,380,940 
E. S. Stimpson, Hopedale, Mass 

WATERPROOFING Composition and making 
1,380,428 [. Shibata and E. 

Osaka, Japan. 


F. Mossberg, 


Gobe n, 
A. Peterson, 


H. W. Hakes, 


tip 


Same 
Oc, 


GARMENT, Union. 1,381,066. Es. es 
Dwyer, Fairfield, II. 

JourNAL box. 1,380,697. J. J. Zell, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and A. S. Vogt, Altoona, 
Pa. 

Jacguarp mechanism. 1,381,034. G. C 
L. Tisch, Elizabeth, N. J 

SewinG machine, Bag. 1,380,758. I. F 
Webb, Elizabeth, N J 

BLEACHING vegetable fibres 1,381,440. 
G. G. Taylor, Holyoke, Mass 

Comess, Stop motion for 1,381,467. C 
E. Jewett, Andover, Mass., and F 


Mass 

CoTTon separating and cleani 
Ljeiais jj. E. 
Mo. 


DryING apparatus 


Fitzgerald, Lawrence, 
ng machine 


Mitchell, St 


Louis, 

1,381,436. E. Savy, 
Paris, France 

Finres, Machine for pulping plants con 
taining textile. 1,381,830. A 
La Chaux-de-Fonds, 

KNITTING machines, Narrowing safety 
stop for full fashioned. 1,381,444. M 
Zwicky, Wyomissing, Pa 

LATcH needle making machine.  1,381,- 
$10. W. H. Dayton, Torrington, Conn 

LiIneEN, Machine for glossing. 1,381,471. 
J. Keller, Zurich, Switzerland. 

Looms, Bobbin smash preventer for weft 
replenishing. 1,381,636. 1 
Fall River, Mass. 

Ruc. 1,381,832. E. 
York, N. Y. 

Rust proofing composition. 1,381,112. W. 
R Emig, Toledo, Ohio. 

SPINNING 


Hauser, 
Switzerland 


Haworth, 


Heidenheim, New 


box mounting. 
Crewdson, Roanoke, Va. 

TEXTILE machine. 1,381,653. C. M. Mars. 
Dorchester, Mass 

WINDING 


1,381,805. H. 


machine, Guide for.  1,381,- 
492. J. A. Olbon, Paterson, N. J 

YARN spooler or 
1,381,791. C. 


winder, Auxiliary 


M. Byrd, Lagrange, Ga. 
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Business News 


American Web Co. Removes Plant 


The American Web Co. has removed 
s entire plant from Dorchester, Mass., 
to 1553 River street, Hyde Park, Mass 
The capacity of the plant will 
reased threefold by installation of a 
new type of narrow fabric loom in 
vented by J. C. Ward, the treasurer and 

nt of the 


company. 


Shambow Shuttle Co. New Plant 


\V 0ON SOC KET, R. I. Th new plant 
which the Shambow Shuttle Co. is to 
build on North Main street in this city 


will entirely replace their present manu- 


facturing space. This new plant will 
be of brick and timber mill construction 
with 40,000 square feet of floor space. 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., 60 


Fe deral street, 3o0ston, are receiving bids 


Engineers, 
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and construction will be started 


mediately. 


i1m- 


Remove New York Office 

The New York offices of the Jeffrey 
Mfg. Co., Columbus, O., manufacturers 
of elevating and conveying machinery, 


have been removed to the Hudson 
Terminal Building, 30 Church street, in 
charge of Harold B. Wood, district 
manager. 
Odell Rubber Company 

The Board of Directors of the Inter 
national India Rubber Corp., South 
Bend, Ind., announce the change in the 
name of the organization to the Odell 


Rubber Cs. as voted by the stockholders 


of the company The change in no way 
affects the business of the company. 
The new room build 


ing which was started about two months 


office and ware 


ago will be 


July 1. 


ready for occupancy about 


| Business Literature | 





TEMPERATURE REGULATOR CHART. The 
Fulton Co., Knoxville, Tenn 
\ temperature 
eineering data 
by the Fulton Co., 


value t 


1 


regulator chart or en 


sheet s being 


sent out 


which is of interest 


and engineers, architects and 


mechanical superintendents of textile 


mills. It is original with the company 
and costs considerable to develop; there 
fore it has been copyrighted 


size tank regu 
inclined to 


In figuring the propet 
| 


lator evervone 1S hgure too 


one will be guided in the 
the Sylphon temperature 
regulators by the chart, they should give 


high, but it 
selection of 


perfect satisfaction 


Too large a regulator not only adds 
expense but results in merely “ crack- 
ing” the valve, which produces wire- 
drawing action with obvious. results. 
The Fulton Company's experience has 


shown that 90 per cent. of 
jobs were caused by 


all trouble 
regulators larger 
in failing to have the 
balanced valves ground for the correct 
They grind Sylphon tem- 
perature regulator valves for the pres- 
sure to be 
stallation 


than necessary, or 
pressure. 


used on each particular in- 


Mitt Baskets. W. 1 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
The preface to this 20-page catalog, 


CANVAS 
Bro . 


Lane & 


known as No. 75, explains the reasons 
for the long service given by the Lane 
canvas mill baskets \ strong spring 
steel frame is used, together with can 
vas produced on their own looms, 
tough leather for reinforcing purposes, 


careful stitching, and close personal 
suipervision of all products The con 
struction is explained by a number of 


drawings and different tvpes of baskets 
are illustrated. Sections of the catalog 
are devoted to the oblong basket, round 
taper basket, square taper basket, can 
vas steaming hasket, Lane basket truck, 


doffing truck with attached 


boxes, casters, 


and loose 


canvas shipping baskets 
ind canvas bags 


Service Pins for Employes 

Service pins were given out with the 
pay envelopes at the Holyoke ( Mass.) 
plant of the Farr Alpaca Company last 
week, the pin being enclosed in the en- 
velopes with the pay. The pins are 
about the size of a cent and each bears 


the alpaca goat, emblem of the com- 
pany. 
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LANE 


Canvas Baskets 


Heavy duck. Renewable Hard Smooth surfaces. Light han- 
wood Shoes Leather-bound dling. Thread-guard Casters. 
rim Great durability. 





Point the way to 
Ultimate Reduction of 
Operating Costs 
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W.T. LANE & BROTHERS, Manufacturers, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
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for Cotton and Silk Waste, Wool and Shoddy 


Increases Production in Your Carding Dept. 





WUAUUU NNUAL 


Conveying and Dust Collecting Systems — 
for handling E 


Cotton Wool Lint Waste 


Our systems also adapted to the removal of 
shavings, sawdust, emery dust, smoke, steam, = 
odors and gases. 


The Construction of our Slow Speed, Low 
Power Fans insures Power Saving, Increased 
Durability, eliminates Vibration and Noise in 
Operation and minimizes Maintenance Expense. 
Let our engineering department design a system 
adapted to your particular requirements. 





Estimates and plans furnished upon request. 


WAY 


Our sales engineer will gladly call 
and furnish any information desired 
on the subject of Dust Conveying 


CARLISLE & GALE CO. 


—- 569-577 Albany Street, Boston 18, Mass. 


he Cashiko Tape Condenser can be attached to any cards 
is the ring doffer with one 36-inch doffer and comb. 


t is mechanically correct and easily operated 


DY repiacil 


AUUULALORL LUAU 


Names of satisfied customers on request 


CASHIKO MACHINE COMPANY 


85 Foster Street Worcester, Mass. 
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& Co. of this place are planning to es- plant of 2,000 spindles from the Saco ee 
= tablish a narrow fabric mill, for the Lowell Shops which they are now in- bi 
manufacture of elastic suspender web- stalling and which, John M. Abbot, one 
3 bing, at Lowell, Mass. of the proprietors of the 
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Mill News 





Cotton 


ITTLETON, Mass. Conant, Houghton 


ft. of floor space in one of the old Bige- 
low Carpet Co.’s buildings in Lowell and 
have bought a complete new spinning 


mills, an- 
nounces, will probably be put in opera- 





Te gengermsd A a opt tion the Tuesday after Labor Day Wh W. Ti 
th Sl ninenlinn Mcsunialts should business conditions warrant do- y aste me 
ing so at that time. 9 
iver Porn, R.I. B. B. & R. Knight, ae d M. 
Inc., are completing work on their new ae Mass. The Wachu- an oney 
pill haat it ix kegnctel: slesadin 4: ener sett Woolen Mills Co. is shut down to 


of looms have been put in operation. 


permit of the installation of a new 40 
horsepower electric motor, which is re- 


B ° : : . 
suving and keeping track of a number of 


5 aie different oils for differe ses is o 

\nsonra, Conn. The Ansonia O. & quired to operate the finishing depart- bl + 01 tor different u es 1S a big 

C. Co. has taken bids for the erection ment when the water power is inade- trouble = an expense and is_ entirely 
of a new two-story, reinforced-concrete quate. The addition will increase the unnecessary 














































addition to its plant, 75 x 250 feet, esti- capacity of the mill to 100-horsepower. Simplify your oiling problem by using all 
mated to cost about $125,000. A power ae a a over carding, spinning, weaving, motors, 
house will also be erected. Lockwood, 2 ca a re. oe shafting. etc 
eek i Cn, Maa Wile aoe eneiiests Worsted Co. has awarded the contract 5: 

J \ . + c oc - . ~ 
. : 2 to a Providence contractor for the erec- 
and engineers. > : : é HH 
tion of an addition to its No. 2 mill on A 00000 
SOCKLAND, Mass. The Rockland Web- Hamlet avenue. It will be of brick, The ** All-Pur ose 9) Grade 
Co., this place, contemplates the mill construction, one story high, 163 p 
erection of an addition to its warehouse. feet by 170, the same as the addition | i An, . 
The building will be of brick with rein- to the No. 1 mill, now in process of | Sek, . cnn 
forced concrete floors and roof, two construction. The two additions will | a > 
stories high, 60 x 110 ft. The work is cost about $75,000. Walter F. Fon a 
ost about $60,000. taine, of Woonsocket, is the architect | NITED States See paeeier bree 
LNA 
*WaLTHAM, Mass. The Boston Man- Pigua, Ouro. The Orr Felt & Blan- | \ . : ; : 1 dif 
. - e A OOOOO takes th 1) ‘e of sever: ait 
ufacturing Co. has altered its plans for ket Co. has awarded a contract to A. adele irsie iw 7 eee : 
the addition to the finishing department M. Fry, Piqua, for the erection of a e rem Te 5 OF OW such as machine oil, 
building at its mills here. A three-story one and two-story addition to its plant, loom ol, motor oil, shatting oil, ete. lt 
= lding, instead of a two-story building 100 x 400 feet, on Park avenue, esti- | yields the usual positive lubrication of 
2 addition, 20 x 110 ft., to cost about $18,- mated to cost about $100,000. Albert NON-FLUID OIL and lasts three to five 

AUS 000, will be erected. The company also Pretzinger and Edward P. Musselman, _ | times as long as liquid oj saving j : 
ipan} is a : ga iqul 1 aving in the 
plans to erect monitors on roofs of four 1155 Reibold building, Dayton, Ohio, ar« cost of lubricant and requiring fewer appli- 
of the mill buildings to provide more architects. cea’ ae 
ae ae : : cations per month. 
light. The switch house also will be en- ee , : 

2 larged. Kni And of course you know that NON 
: - nit FLUID OIL 00000 or any other 
gar wcngguoce iiaglte tee gig an nh It is reported | grade won't drip, spatter or creep—mean- 
the other equipment mentioned in the aie # es v “4 Tes ccc: eleais lo | he cold - 
recent report of the new work done by that the Anthony Hosiery Mills of this | . ne no more stained goods to be sold at a 
= P ae vader: anaven ; . — " : é . sc t 
the Consolidated Textile Corporation “'tY are sll ae a new modern fireproof | v, discount. 
= at the Ossipee division, a gravity water mill in Ulrichsville, Ohio. ) We'll trade a sample for your 
= filtration plant was installed to insure *Duruam, N. C. The construction | name—any time—yjust send 

good quality water. This plant was work on the silk hosiery mill of the Dur-_ | J card. 

) Z er ted by Hungerford & Terry, Inc., ham Hosiery Mills, Inc.. here has been sii ic en: ia I-13) 
hh i1- . ¢ , a" 7 : ee - ‘KS t sranches . 
Philadelphia, Pa., and it is now in opera- practically completed and the installa- CHARLOTTE. N na 7, . Co 

: : tion of machinery is under way. _ » N.C. ATLANTA, GA. \ 
E REENSBORO, N. C.—The Pomona Mills, *Hich Pont. N.C. O.E K g ve NEW ORLEANS, LA. x 
= Ss ; . 3 JIN IN. We . hen ‘ ‘ | Sy) % 
= manufacturing corduroy-coutil and . , , : eee i; 
z cotton yarns, have just completed the Son are having their first lot of knitting | J N "| 
2 coifedinens ek a seniee® ibis plant machines installed in the model mill ew y ork & New Jersey i 
= et sean, meme i ag en they built some months ago. The mill ~ 
z a see eee Be eee will be completely equipped with a } 
ty of 500,000 gallons a day. ; cee om : uprican oO. ‘ 
1 sheik A eee tae Dated lohia bleaching, dyeing and finishing plant. O. Bee | 
= Mhungertord & err S ade < . , i . : 
; ‘ty ae ; ’ FE. Kearns is proprietor. | FP 
: had charge of the installation and con- oe é e 
: struction. *Los ANGELES, CAL. The Wayne e ikke 
= Knitting Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind., has aerate 401 
z le <i : gh g Mills, ayne, , has , & 
gg 9. ©. Peace plans under way for the erection of its ¢ G B d 
n Milis announce la 1¢cy xp ~ 
ld in the very eh lends ‘cake proposed new plant at Los Angeles, to . % rey 
sore Roan : Soe consist of a number of brick, steel and i cree ATP, ~ = N York 
= » cost about $20,000. The new ad- . . z | i ew 
WRA ms co , concrete buildings, with main structure, NON ELUt OIL 
. ; ; tate ee a se cy! anc five-story. The plant will be equipped . “ae N. ¥. 
easurer, states, will take care of some ; “ee oe 
; . ‘ for the knitting and dyeing of c, cot- 
room machinery that has been pur- . ; ee sulk, cot 
: i ad te to iw ellen etn a ee es, 208 16: cotonated 
lL ¢ ( S ; y ° ae 
to cost about $500,000 with machinery. 
as The Austin Co., Los Angeles, is archi- 
Wool tect and contractor. 
cian ae ee ; N. Y. & N. J. Lut 
z ynipEG, MAN., Canapa. It is re- = Mazpen, Mass. The Malden Knitting oa 
Z that a charter has been issued Mills, Inc., 62 Franklin street, will build rh ype oa sv re 
2 e P y . . xtile in 
2 Manitoba Woolen Mills, Ltd, their proposed new plant addition on OF Sexe Sascnin 
7 capital of $100,000. The company Fastern avenue, by day labor, and ar- Name.... 
2m Poposes to manufacture yarns and rangements are now being perfected to A 
= t ts J 3 —T ? Address. 
oe carry out the work. The structure will _ 
eLL. Mass. The Park Worsted be four-story, 42 x 150 feet, and is esti- ‘ 
ass. VW Saas ca : mated to cost about $75,000 S. Sh : 
M f this city have rented 20,000 sq. . ns aah , 
Z — ‘ a Eisenberg, 46 Cornhill street, Boston, is 
mn ‘ * Indicates previous mention of project, architect. 
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Largest Comber Needling 
Shop in the Country 


That we have the largest shop proves beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that we are more than able to satisfy textile men who have Comber 
Needling problems. 


Automatic Yarn Dryer 


With a “ Hurricane” Dryer you are always 
assured of Low Drying Costs. But “ Hurri- 
cane” users also obtain the Highest Quality of 
work, for in these machines the two go hand in 
hand. This is the constant aim of the builders 
of “ Hurricane” Dryers: 


BETTER DRYING AT LOWER COST 


How well we have succeeded is attested by the rapidly 
increasing list of satisfied users of “ Hurricane” 
equipment. 


What we have done for others we can do for you. 


We also carry, in addition to the famous Lowe Mill = 
Oil Cabinet, a complete line of mill supplies. Write! = 


S. C. Lowe Supply Co., New Bedford, Mass. 


They have learned to rely on this equipment and gen- 
erally come back with repeat orders for additional 
machines. 


er 


Write for Illustrated Catalogs 
State Material and Quantity 


INULULLLULUNNNULLLALL LANL LL 


A “‘Hurricane’’ Dryer for Every Material 
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BATTENS 


Sixty-eight Years 
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of Brush Making 
FOR WEAVING ALL KINDS OF t Vai iiencsrennanene 
WEBBING, TAPE and RIBBON | ence of » meritorious prota. 
= 3 @ Since 1849 we have been manufacturing 
5 3 mill and machine brushes for every tex- 
SHUTTLES |, 







tile requirement. 


| 
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IM 


BLOCKS i; ‘ceca eieacneaee 
FIBRE PINIONS 

RACK 
QUILLS 


ROBERT G. PRATT 


43 LAGRANGE STREET 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


cessful future 


a 

S 

3 

~ q But doesn’t it warrant your investigating 
5 right now the reason for this long con- 
a 

3 tinued and constantly increasing popu- 
3 larity of Mason Brushes ? 
| 

= 

E 


€ A trial order will tell the story. 


MASON BRUSH WORKS 


CHAS. A. O’NEIL, Agent and Mgr. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
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Mill News—Continued 


Newark, N. J.—The Superior Knit- 
ing Mills have awarded a contract to 
the Irvington Lumber & Door Co., 738 
Broad street, for the erection of their 
1roposed new one-story building at 
283 Twenty-first street, Irvington, 100 
x 106 feet, estimated to cost about $22,- 
00. William E. Lehman, 738 Broad 
street, is architect. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, Sheplan, Sabul 
& Palmer have awarded a contract to 
the Wark Co., 231 South Broad street, 
for the erection of their proposed new 
three-story knitting mill on property 
recently acquired at Forty-third street 
ind Lancaster avenue. It will be 63 x 
158 feet, and is estimated to cost about 
$150,000. F. E. Hahn, 1112 Chestnut 
treet, is architect. 

Silk 

Dunmore, Pa. The Pennsylvania Silk 

Throwing Co. of this place has pur- 
1 


hased a mill in Lincoln Heights, Pa., 
iccording to reports. 


“Lewistown, Pa. The Viscose Co. 
egan the manufacture of artificial silk 
n its new plant here July 1 according 
to reports. 


MrcHANICSBURG, Pa. Frank G. Fahne- 
stock, Jr., Patriot Building, Harrisburg, 
architect, is preparing plans for the 
crection of a new one-story silk mill 
t this place, 75 x 193 feet, estimated to 

st about $75,000. The name of the 
owner will be announced at an early 


date. A storage building will also be 
erected. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The Orinoka 
Mills have purchased the one-story 


brick power plant on a site, 56 x 172 
feet, at Reading Railway avenue and 
Jasper street. The property, heretofore, 
has been held by J. H. Clarke. 


PryMouTH, Pa. The Luzerne Silk 
hrowing Co. has purchased a site ad- 
cent to its mill and is contemplating 

erection of an addition, according 
reports. 


Miscellaneous 


BurraLo, N. Y. The DuPont Fiber- 
silk Co., a subsidiary of E. I. du Pont 
le Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., 

s commenced production at its new 

al plant, and is developing an output 

a basis of about 1,000 pounds per 
y. It is proposed to increase opera- 
ns later in the year until a maximum 
600 operatives is employed at the 
al mills. The company was organ- 

1 in April, 1920, with L. A. Yerkes as 

sident, and B. M. May as treasurer. 


Mass. The Royal Curtain 
inufacturing Co., maker of lace cur- 
ns, plans the construction of a fac- 

on Hyde Park avenue in the Ja- 
ca Plain 


BOSTON, 


district. It will be of 
k, reinforced concrete and wood, 
story high, 85 feet by 160. The 


tract is be awarded 


rtly. 


expected to 


-HOENIX, R. I. The Pawtuxet Valley 
ng Co. has let the contract to the 
Wales Lines Co., of Meriden, Conn., 
the erection a dye house and 
shing building to cost about $75,000. 
plans call for a brick one-story 
ture, 50 feet by 200. Charles T. 
n, of Boston, is the engineer. 


oT 


Indicates previous mention of project. 


MILLS STARTING UP 


DAYVILLE, ConN. The Goodyear Cot- 
ton Mills, Inc., reopened their mills here 
July 5 with a force of about 150 per- 
sons and with a schedule of 40 hours 
per week. The mills closed about nine 
months ago, when a much larger force 
was employed. 


Worcester, Mass. The Worcester 
Woolen Mill Co. is now operating on a 
48-hour per week schedule. In addition 
the weave room is being run with day 
and night shifts. The Bell Co. is run- 
ning its plant on a full-time basis with 
500 operatives. The George E. Duffy 
Manufacturing Co. is now operating on 
a full-time schedule. The Valley 
Woolen Mill, of Cherry Valley, Mass., 
is now operating most of its depart- 
ments in full. 


Haw River, N. C. The Childrey 
Hosiery Mills have started up the ma- 
chines in the new plant they built to 
replace the one burned recently. Th: 
mills are operating twenty knitting ma- 
chines at present. 


Hicu Pornt, N. C. The Guilford 
Hosiery Mills have resumed operations, 
producing women’s mercerized hosiery. 
E. T. Kearns is president and T. A. 
Kearns is secretary and treasurer of the 
mills. 


*BowLINnG GREEN, S.C. C. N. Alex- 
ander, who has purchased the interests 
of W. G. Reynolds in the Reynolds Cot- 
ton Mills Co., announces that the mills 
resumed operations June 25 and that 
night operation will begin July 10. Mr. 
Reynolds has taken charge of affairs as 
treasurer and manager, and a new su- 
perintendent has been engaged. Mr. 
Reynolds states that the mills will make 
no new building or machinery additions 
at once, but expect to do so later. The 
mills have been given a complete over- 
hauling and have been repainted inside 
and out, and the appearance of the 
premises has been improved. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. The Bothwell 
Hosiery Mills, of this place, are to re- 
sume operations with a full force of 
employes. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. The Brookside 
Mills, of this place, which suspended 
operations last April are now operating 
on a schedule of 55 hours per week 


FACT AND GOSSIP 


Huntsvitte, Ata. The Merrimac 
Manufacturing Co. of this place in- 
creased its working force June 30 from 
80 per cent which has been in effect for 
for some time, to 100 per cent, and the 
employes are given 55 hours of work 
per week. The two mills of the com- 
pany employ about 900 people. 


BripGeport, CONN. The Salt’s Textil 
Manufacturing Co. has disposed of a 
bond issue of $3,500,000. 


STaAFFoRD Sprincs, Conn. Smith & 
Cooley of this place have suspended the 
operation of the double shift system and 
have eliminated night work during the 
summer months. The mill is now being 
operated on a one-shift system of 10 
hours. 


Apams, Mass. The Renfrew Manu- 
facturing Co. paid a quarterly dividend 


of 134 per cent. on its preferred stock 
to stockholders of record of June 20, 
1921. 


Edward Jefferson 


19 to 23 S. Second Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Worsted 
Machinery 


Sole American Representative for 


TAYLOR, WORDSWORTH & CO., Leeds, England 
Worsted Top Making Machinery 


HALL & STELLS, LTD., Keighley, England 


Drawing, Spinning and Twisting Machinery 
French and Bradford System 


GEORGE HODGSON, LTD., Bradford, England 
Weaving Machinery of All Descriptions 


KNOWLES & CO., Bradford, England 
Dyeing and Finishing Machinery 





HIGHEST QUALITY LONGEST WEARING 








“AMTEX” TAPES 
“AMTEX” BANDS 


SPINNING AND TWISTING TAPES 
DOUBLE LOOP BANDS 


MADE AND SOLD BY 


AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


EDWARD JEFFERSON 
Pres. and Treas. 
23 South Second Street 


Belfield Ave., Above Wister St. 


Germantown 
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New England Agen 
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Service 
Knowledge 
Experience 


We offer the Services of an 
organization whose Knowledge 
and Experience cover Forty- 
seven years of steady progress 
along the line of Calender Rolls. 


B. F. Perkins & Son 


Incorporated 


Holyoke, Mass. 


FUUUULLUVIUUUVOUVEOUSLANLAUUUNL A 


‘The Finest Siaatie Made!’” 


Any extractor that is driven 
by belts or gears from a 
motor or countershaft is 
not direct motor driven 
and cannot be as efficient 
or free from operating 
trouble as the 


“HERCULES 


ELECTRIC” 


Patents Pending 


Self-Balancing 


Sizes, 6 to 60 inch 
Write for Bulletins 


Southern Representative 


E. S. PLAYER 
Greenville, S. C. 


Canadian Representative 


J. A. BUTLER 
Old South Bldg. 
Bosion, Mass 


285 Beaver Hall Hill 
Montreal, Canada 


WHITEHEAD, EMMANS, Ltd. 
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Purified Soft 
Water 


An adequate supply of puri- 
fied soft water is assured to 
allwhoinstalltheGRAVER 
Zeolite Water Softener. 
Results are guaranteed. The 
designing of this equipment 
has been so thoroughly stud- 
ied by our engineers that 
the efficiency under all con- 
ditions isa known quantity. 


The Zeolite used is manu- 
factured in our own labora- 
tories. It has the highest 
exchange value and its origi- 
nal granular form does not 
break down with long use. 
Only a moderate amount of 
salt solution is required for 
regeneration. 


Soft water saves soap, soda, 
bleaches and other supplies, be- 
sides making the action of dyes 
positive. 


Qur booklet “SOFT WATER 
for Textile Processes will be 
sentao those interested. 


GRAVER Oopontion 


may tee ee a 
Softening and Purnfyin; ing Equ uipme 


East Chicago, Indiana . 


“Rubber Covered Rolls” 


If your plant is shut down or is operated 
on short time only 


NOW IS THE TIME 


to have your rubber rolls put in first class 
serviceable condition. 


We are prepared to cover your rolls 
promptly and our service and experience 
are at your command. 


Be ready when business returns to nor- 


mal and you will be ahead of those who 
wait. 


FOR 25 YEARS SPECIALISTS IN RUBBER ROLLS 


The American Wringer Co. 
Dept. A Woonsocket, R. I. 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 
AUTOMATIC 
- ROLL CALENDER 


No. 48 for Steam Heat 
No. 49 for Gas Heat 
No. 50 for Oil Heat 

No. 90 for Electric Heat 


What does your roll covering 
cost per year? Would you 
save one-third of it? 


The Dronsfield 
Calender will do it! 


2000 MILLS USE 
IT 
IS YOURS ONE? 
IF NOT—WHY NOT? 
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Manipulation: 
Take out the leather rolls when 


11000 entgnsanegt LTT eng Hill 


. idle; put them on the Calender 
3 feed-board. The machine does 
2 the rest 


= CAPACITY: 400 Per Hour 
: LABOUR: 1 Boy or Girl 


Results: 
Better Drawing 
Better Spinning 
Less Licking 
Fewer Broken Ends 

LIFE OF ROLLS 
1-3rd Longer 


PUENTE 





MAIL YOUR ORDER NOW 
YOULL NEVER REGRET IT 3 
THE DRONSFIELD : 
REPUTATION IS BEHIND IT = 


APPLY TO PRINCIPAL 
IMPORTERS or 


ALAM 
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Mill News—Cont’d 


BLACKSTONE, Mass. The Saranac | 
Mills are now operating their weaving | 
department nights. About 60 weavers | 
are employed from 6 p. m. to 6 a. m. 


(349) 1 


“I 


™N 


Boston, Mass. The Old Colony | 
Woolen Mills paid a quarterly dividend | 
of 134% on the preferred stock, July 1. 


Fatt River, Mass. Directors of the | 
Laurel Lake Mills have voted to increase | 
the capital stock of the corporation 
from $600,000 to $900,000, by issuing 
3,000 shares of preferred stock with a 
par value of $100. The new capital, it 
is stated, will put the mills in a strong 
position financially. 


LAWRENCE, Mass. The David Brown 
Co., manufacturers of bobbins and 
shuttles has let a contract for a $40,000 
factory addition, of mill construction, 
two stories high and about 40 x 100 ft. 
to be used as a storehouse. 


*ASHLAND, N. H. L. W. Packard & 
Co. of this place who purchased the | 
mills of the Merritt Woolen Co., | 
Webster, Mass., have started the con- 
struction of a new dye house for the 
mills to cost about $35,000. L. W. Pack- | 
ard & Co. took official possession of the | 
new property July 1. It is planned to 
operate both day and night shifts, the 
policy followed at the mills of the com- 
pany here for the past six years. 





300 GREAT MILLS Say 
It Pays Big Dividends 


The Southern 
of this place have 


Bur.LincTon, N. C. 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., 


been adjudged in involuntary bank- Three hundred great textile mills will tell you that the 
ruptcy. The liabilities are $63,000 and FINNELL SYSTEM of Power Scrubbi AVS 
the assets $34,000 including the build- ™ Pe er Scrul bing pays 


; : | one wide . 
ings, machinery and accounts. | enormous div idends. 


Cuamorm, N. C. The directors of | As a labor saver alone, this system actually pays for 





the Gaffney Manufacturing Co. here | itself in a few months. Added to this are many equally 
have declared a 14% dividend important benefits: ( | ) better working conditions: (2) 
New York, N. Y. Goobich & DeVos, cleaner production; (3) less waste and soilage; (4+) 


fewer accidents . 
and (6 


137 Grand street, this city, announce that 
on July 15 they will move their mill to | 
larger quarters at 144 Broadway, Brook- 
ign, NOY. 


(5) healthier and happier employees; 
better light and air. 


The entire textile industry is awakening to the value, 
both economic and humanitarian. of 


CLEAN <&¢ 
FLOORS ‘it TN 


Utica, N. Y. The Firsching Knitting 
Mills, Inc., have filed notice of an in- | 
crease in their capital stock from $200,- | 
000 to $500,000. | 





CaRLIsLE, Pa. R. N. Beetem & Co. 
have resumed production at their plant | 


| 
| 














following a week’s shutdown for annual | 1 
inventory. ~ \ 
Interesting facts and con- 
WikeEs-Barre, Pa. The property of | vincing proof will be sent to \ [ | 
the H: rtley Silk Co. here is to be sold | mill cmeoeene S on request. ‘ 1 
at auction July 20 in the main office of | No obligation. , y- 
the company. John W. Codding, ref- | 


eree in bankruptcy, has given notice to 


Write Today 


creditors of the proposed sale. Samuel | 
Simpson is trustee. . eae 
\MERICAN 
. SCR sR : , , T 
Pawtucket, R. I. Full tim pera- SCRUBBING KOl IPMENT 
tion was resumed by the Anchor Wel COMPANY 
bing Co. at its Woonsocket, Valley Falls 190 No. Wak 
. 1 : 1% ) abas » 
and Pawtucket mills, July 5. Wages 0. Wabash Ave. 
have been satisfactorily adjust Chicago, U. S. A. 
reported. Factories: 
Hannibal, Mo. 
Woon so KET, R. I. The Ray C District Offices 
Co. of this city has taken out a charte Tr} in Principal Cities 
in Illinois with principal offices at 350 
North Clark street, Chicag a: ke 
Huss is to be its representative in that 
state. Joseph G. Ray is president and 






FINOLA 
SCOURING POWDER 
gives 


treasurer of the company. 
Reflect Clean Business ead 





results. 
* Indicates previous mention of project. 
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STILL HOPE FOR THE 
OLDER MILLS 


Perhaps : a 
We do not agree that the fierce competitive 


period facing the textile mills spells the doom of 
the older, less modern mills. 


you're not ready to 


BUILD Now. 


But don’t prospects look 
good enough to start to 


PLAN NOW 


for your future requirements ? 


Many older mills that cannot now stand the 
pace, can be turned into modern plants that will 


take their place in the front rank for efficient 
production. 


The change often involves only slight re-arrange- 
ment, many times at trifling cost. 


We have already proved our ability in such 
work and can point to some startling results. 


ade May W ? 
Have you postponed needed additions and ny ie ep Peas Fear Prem 


improvements? Business is reviving. If 
you are going to grow, it is time to think 


CONSULTATION AT NO COST 
about construction and its COST. 


LEARY & WALKER 


Mill Engineers New Bedford, Mass. 


We can help you in your planning by put- 
ting you in line with present costs. Write 
us about your requirements and we'll be 
glad to render you, without obligation, the 
service of pricing your proposed work. 
Construction costs are going to change, of 
course, but we can furnish you the means 
to keep your cost information up to date 
through our monthly circular letter on 
building costs, which we'll send you on 
request. 






A Complete Engineering Service 


backed by the experience of thirty years 
in the design. construction and operation 
of Textile Mills and Power Plants. 


Samuel M. Green Co. 
ENGINEERS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


We're glad to spend a little time in ren- 
dering you what assistance we can in your 
planning, knowing that when you’re ready 
to build, we'll have a chance to show you 
why you ought to have on your building 
the little mark, “Sperry Built,” which 
stands for reliability and permanence in 
industrial construction. 


aA LT vn AM 
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S. C. Sperry Co., Inc. THE BALLINGER COMPANY 
. , , . : Successor to BALLINGER & PERROT 
Engineers and Contractors for Industrial = 
Buildings 5 ARCHITECTS CR, 
Kendall Square, 299 Main Street ENGINEERS Industrial Plants, Process Engineering. 
CONSTRUCTORS Power Plants, Valuations and Reports 


usistess and Institutional Buildings. 


Cambridge 39, Mass. 


PHILADELPHIA SE. Cor 11th & Chestnut Sts Y¥ NEW YORK 1328 Broadway 
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COTTON GOODS MARKETS 


Hope for Better 
Export Demand 


Opportunities in Levant Regarded Opti- 
mistically Sales of 3-yard and 4yard 
Sheetings 
One of the most satisfying ele- 

nts in the cotton goods market is 
fairly steady request which con- 
1ues to come from the Levant. 
hile at this writing no material de- 
lopments have taken place this 
ek, yet it is reported that the sale 
last week of 3 and 4-yard sheet- 
ngs to this market and China have 
been decidedly gratifying. As before 
ported, the volume of business that 
s been done on 3-yard goods has 
n sufficient to absorb the majority 
of stock and to place certain mills in 
a very comfortable position with re- 
rd to the future. To this business 
perations on 4-yards are now added 
d while stocks here are thought to 
less statistically healthy, yet in 
nstances mills have disposed of 
stoek on hand and are more or less 
ld ahead. This statement, how- 
r, does not apply so generally as 
the heavier goods. 
China and Levant Bright Spots 
The China market gives evidence 
of possibilities which were not re- 
garded with as much optimism a few 
veeks ago. It is very evident that 
e economic difficulties which con- 
mt English manufacturers are re- 
dounding to the advantage to the do- 
estic industry. While the English- 
an is not a severe competitor on 
heavy goods for China, yet the slight 
evidence of increased demand for 
lighter weights gives proof of the 
successful competition by Americans 
on this class of merchandise. With 
the Levant, the prospect of increased 
business is very bright. There has 
been a_ steady flow of American 
goods to this section with increasing 
nterest on the class of merchandise 
which is used. Potentialities of bus- 
ness with the Mediterranean ports are 
ry great and many are taking an in- 
est in the development of trade 
th these ports which augurs well 
the reception of domestic fabrics 
the gaining of a foothold for 


m. 
Will Opportunities Be Realized 


here are a good many in the local 
ket who are of the opinion that 
present offers an opportunity for 
\merican manufacturers to increase 
r prestige in foreign markets by 
licious effort. It is realized on the 
other hand that the future of Ameri- 
exports can be very easily dam- 
by ill directed effort. It is 
ed that arbitrary action in the 
ng of prices will not be taken, 
while it is admitted that it is not 
1 business to sell at a loss, yet it is 
._ppreciated that a radical upward 
lency is likely to shut off an in- 
nt request for goods which might 
istered by moderate price changes. 
also a matter of general com- 
that much injury can be done 
export market by adopting the 
vy of indifference. If, however, 
ifacturers are ready to admit 
the requirements of the export 
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Spot cotton, New York.. 
Print cloths: 

27 -in., 64x60, 
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Brown sheeting: 
36 -in., 56x60, 4 yd 
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Pajama checks: 
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361%4-in., 64x60, 5.75 yd. 
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| Standard Staple Ginghams 





field must be catered to as carefully 
as any requests received from home 
buyers, the outlook may be materially 
improved as international conditions 


become better. 


Manchester Trade 
Outlook Improves 


Yarns Quiet—Extensive Inquiry for Cloth 
—More Trade in Standard Makes 
and Fancies 
By Frederick W. Tattersall. 

MANCHESTER, ENG. June 23.—AlI- 
though there are many adverse factors 
in the situation at the moment the gen- 
eral trade outlook rather tends to im- 
prove and it is believed that if the coal 
strike could be brought to an end and 
the cotton wages question adjusted there 
would soon be freer operations in trade 
circles and increased activity in produc- 
ing districts. 

It is recognized that owing to the ab- 
sence of buying for twelve to fifteen 
months on the part of customers abroad 
the needs of dealers are now 
urgent and immediately there is in- 
creased confidence in conditions gener- 
ally there is every probability of a larger 
turnover in both yarn and cloth. 

Numerous spinners and manufactur- 
ers have been busily engaged in connec- 
tion with the World Cotton Conference 
which was brought to a close last night. 
The opinion has been unanimously ex- 
pressed that nothing but good can come 
from the discussions both formal and 
informal which have taken place. Ac- 
cording to advices received from bank- 
ing and financial circles the general po- 
sition from the money point of view is 
improving. The failure of the miners 
to accept the terms put forward has 
placed the dispute in a very awkward 
position and it is hard to know what 
the next step will be. The leaders of 
the men however now seem to be realiz- 


more 


COMPARATIVE QUOTATIONS 





37 -in., 48x48, 4 yd... a 55 


July 6. Last week. Last year 
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irg that a further extension of the st 


1e Str:ke 
can do no good. It is expected that all 
the sections of the cotton operatives 
ratify the provisional wages agreement 


tomorrow. 


Yarns Generally Dull 
It has been another disappointing 


No real change in 
be expected until work 


is resumed in the spinning mills and the 
weaving sheds 


week 
{ 


Or spinners of varn 
the situation can 


Even if the strike is 
settled this week many firms will not 
be in a position to restart machinery at 
once as there is the shortage of coal to 
be got over. Producers of American 
qualities for home consumption have re- 
ported a dull demand from day to day 
At the moment there is very little o 
choose between twist and weft. Probh- 
ably, on the whole, ring spinners are 
rather better situated than other depart- 
ments. In export descriptions the un- 
dercurrent of inquiry for India may be 
described as encouraging and some fa 

lines have been booked in medium an1 
fine counts. More business could be 
done but for the difficulties experienced 
in arranging delivery terms. 

Business has also been about in coarse 
numbers and extra hard qualities for the 
Levant. Certain makers of well-known 
sorts in extra hard yarns have lengthy 
engagements and the strike has come t 
a very inconvenient time. Restricted 
operations have occurred in all kinds of 
Egyptian spinnings and numerous com- 
plaints have been met with 
duce rs 

Larger Cloth Inquiry Maintained 

Sellers of cloth continues busier deal- 
ing with an extensive inquiry but actual 
buying has irregular and un- 
doubtedly a large part of the demand 
has been at impracticable rates. During 
the last few weeks there has been in 
c:eased buying in Manchester of stock 
ard the reduction in the 


from p-‘o- 


been 


supplies in th 
warehouses is having a favorable ef- 
(Continued on page 183) 


MANCHESTER CABLE 


Manchester, Eng., July 5 


(Special Cable to 


TEXTILE 


WORLD).—Business of larger dimensions than for many months 


back. Big turnover in yarn and cloth for India. 


Increased 


activity in piece goods for several other outlets. Manufacturers 
hardening in price and extending their order lists. 
in both American and Egyptian yarns. 
short time being abandoned at end of next week. 








Freer buying 
Possibility of organized 


Cotton’s Tone 
More Optimistic 


Prices Steadier and Yet Market Continues 
Its Spotty Condition—Influence of 
Cotton Report 

\ slight note of optimism as com- 
pared with the last few weeks is noted 
as the market emerges from its three- 
day holiday period. This optimisin cor- 
sists largely in the belief that prices 
somewhat steadier and that there 15 not 
the uncertainty as to the bottom which 


has exised for some time. There is 


little thought of an advancing tendency, 
for sellers have realized how easy it 1s 
to check an incipient demand by raid 
ing prices precipitately. This expe 

print cloth 
result of fairly 
liberal operations on the part of iiap 

tant print 


idedly 


and buyers simply rested on their oars, 


iT 


cence Was 
market 


gained in the 
when, as a 
rs’ prices were advanced de 


Lt 
But the 


aciwon fooled no one 
believing that they would soon be able 
to obtain prices ruling before the spurt, 
and in this their expectations were ful 
filled 


more cautious 


Consequently, selling agents are 


about anv action regard 


ing price for fear that they may kill the 
LOOSE that la d the golden erg 


‘ Influence of Cotton Report 
Reduction in 
government has 


crop estimates by the 
been instrumental in 
producing a better feeling on the part 
of manufacturers and their 


represent 
tives 


No one is courageous enough to 
forecast any material improveme 
based on these figures, for they appre 
ciate that no matter how curtailed the 
current crop may be, the carry over 
from the last crop will make for decid 
edly large supply. And yet it is realized 
that with the sale of a certain propor 
tion of the surplus stock on hand in 
creased buying capacity is produced 
More Buyers Coming 

It is expected that a larger number of 
buyers will be in the market this month 
than during the last two or three 
months and with the hand-to-mouth 
which have been prevalent 
for some time, it is prophesied that the 
requirements would be on a consider- 
ably larger Nevertheless, the 
buyer is aware that stocks of merchan- 
dise are not depleted by any means on 
the majority of lines 


operations 


scale 


This statement, 
however, like many others of a general 
character is not entirely true. The out 
standing feature of the 
market today is its spottiness 


cotton good 
Certain 
lines are in large supply and dragging 
while others are sold ahead 
with an apparent inability to satisfy re- 


quirements 


heavily, 


This situation is one 
ever, which has prevailed for 


, how- 
months, 
and there appears to be no remedy for 
it. Patience on the part of the seller is 
a prime requisite, though one handling 
diverse lines finds it difficult to explain 
the varying conditions with respect to 
different qualities of merchandis« 
Print Cloths Steadier 

While no upward movement is noted 
in the print cloth market, yet the ten 
dency here is toward greater strength 
at old prices. This is particularly true 
of finer counts. For instance on 80 x 90 
four-vard it is stated that 10% 
have failed to secure the 


cents 
desired mer 


IS1) 


; 
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AK yolyne means more than just soap. It stands for a Red 
(nil Scouring Soap that cannot injure the finest wool, 


or fabric. 





A yolyne is that kind of soap because it is specially made 
particular purpose 


K yolyne is guaranteed to be a sixty-five per cent fat soap 
and will do more and better scouring and washing in 


quicker time than any 88%, Chip Soap on the market. 


in a practical test. Let us send a 
barrel on approval, freight prepaid. Send your requisi- 


enne p Mfg. Corporate 


aay. BOston 27, MASS: sk 
Piao Ofkice: Penn Square Blag.P0° 
























: | 
] f 
| J B SOAP : 
| We A free lathering, clean scouring, | 
Bi: and quick rinsing soap, unsur- 
i passed for wools, yarns, wor- 
i steds, and knit goods. 
{ ti | 
f Gives fabrics a soft and lofty i 
i handle and a delicate finish. a 
ut 


May be used also on silks. 


Price and sample on request 


| American Textile Soap Co 


nee 2 ee eS 
———— = = 


Successors to Fisk M3. Co il) 
| Sprinofield, < men: | 
i! NewYork Office ns 150NassauSt. | | 
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E ATMA 
Cable Address: Codes used: A B 5 
“MYCELLIUM ” C 4th-5th Edi- = 
New York, U.S.A, tions — Bentley's = 
—Western Union = 
a 4 Sa 
- Main Office fz Works : 
me = 80 Fifth Avenue {iy 4) Lock Haven, Pa. 
“ Quality ’ “ Dependability ” = New York es Nyack, N. Y. 
Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. B ‘J X 
= 
MANUFACTURERS OF = 
ANI LI NE C O LO RS 5 MANUFACTURERS OF ANILINE COLORS 
, E COTTON COLORS 
i (acid) "*ACEEO’* Colors Direct, Sulphur and Basic Colors 
: (direct) ‘*AMIDINE’? Colors 
(chrome) ‘*‘KROMEKO’? Colors . eee i. ] 
(sulphur) ‘‘AMALTHION’? Colors hail ant Coenme Caters 
(basic ) 'eeaoesG’ Colors _SPECIALTIES 
; Amalgamated Dyestuff & Chemical Works. New ia Alizarine Navy Blue G Conc. 
rennet Republic Coles & eieaaietee cae = Alizarine Navy Blue A. T. Cone. 
| Alizarine Navy Blue A. T. R. 
a ere Sulphur Navy Blue 3B Conc. © 
: Joun Campsett & Company | Sulphur Indigo Blue R. L. Extre 
: 75 Hudson Street, New York SILK COLORS—PRINTING COLORS 
= BRANCH OFFICES : 
= y = BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
p POSTON: PHILADELPHIA, PA. sonore, on DANVILLE, VA. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Cotton Goods Markets—Continued 


handise. At this writing, however, the 
arser counts do not reflect the same 
While the nominal quotation of 
84-inch 64 x 60s early in the week was 
s cents, these goods could probably 
bought % cent under this figure with 
ttle interest evidenced. 
Export demand last week was ap- 
irently sufficient to improve materially 
1e Statistical situation of 3-yard and 


‘-vard sheetings, certain surpluses be- 


ng absorbed. 


Belief in continued de- 
and is held by sellers to export mar- 
ts, while admitting the difficulties of 


redit and other uncertainties which 
ntront them. 
Colored goods continue dull and 


rices are discouragingly low, in many 


nstances being estimated as below the 


st of production. 
ngham 


No change in the 
situation is apparent with 
ery cause to prophesy a continuance 

demand greater than mill capacitv 
in supply. Tissues also are a feature 

this division of the market which 
ve evidence of more or less perma- 
nce. 


Cotton Goods Trade Notes 


\ selling agent making a specialty 
* coarse goods declares that these 
lls have been sold up through ability 
discover specialties on which it was 
ssible to make a slight profit for the 
Ils. 
The situation in denims is a discour- 
ng one for overall manufacturers. 
is stated that certain local overall 


makers are selling garments from 35 to 


' cents a dozen loss. 


With declining industrial conditions 
would seem logical that demand for 
eralls should increase as the work- 
gman’s logical suit, but the difficulty 
distributing these products may be 
licative of a lack of employment. 
Overall manufacturers who became 
terested in denim mills because of 
ficulty in securing sufficient material 
not worried over the phaze of the 
tuation. They now have a surplus 
1 are being compelled to sell their 
mpetitors below the cost of produc- 


The export movement, which many 
ard as possessed of decided poten- 
lities, is not entirely confined to 
etings. The sale of 500 bales of 
naburgs for an export market was 
ported late last week. 


\n export sale of 4-yd. sheetings is 
orted to have cleaned up the stock 
a Southern manufacturer who was 
| to have a considerable surplus. 
lt is evident that claims and litiga- 
n on cancellations are not entirely 
aned up. According to the credit 
n of a cotton goods house making 
pecialty of southern fabrics two or 
e months ago had 422 separate 
ms to be adjudicated. Doubtless a 
d many of these have been settled 
doubtless also others have been 
led to the list. 


‘iner counts of print cloths have 
wn a firmer tendency since the 
ernment report on cotton. It is not 
ight, however, that coarser counts 
show much gain in this respect. 
ances are the signal for cessation 
lemand. 


would appear that ginghams have 
sed the stage of a fad or craze. 
durability and sanitary quality of 
ses made from these fabrics, as 
as their comparative cheapness, 
ld establish them as the house dress 


par excellence even with the most ex- 
clusive trade. 

The real fad seems to be the demand 
for combed 


yarn goods for beach 
dresses, etc. It is not expected this 
will continue as a stable feature ot 


the market. 

Tissues have been the main support 
of the fancy goods market and in- 
crease in production of these fabrics 
is likely to be witnessed in the near 
future. 

Four-leaf twills are receiving good 
demand from the local clothing trade 
who allowed their stocks to dwindle de- 
cidedly during the strike period. 

The following statement from a 
Southern manufacturer on cotton con- 
ditions was received this week by a 
local selling agent: 

“ Ordinarily June is the month of im- 
provement for cotton. This year the 
June conditions show very little im- 
provement. The ten-year average for 
the cotton crop is approximately 78.8. 
This, you see, is nearly ten points over 
this year’s figure. July and August are 
the critical months of the cotton crop. 
This year the cotton crop does not have 
the fertilizer under the plant to with- 
stand adverse conditions. Two things 
are likely to happen. First, if we have 
a bad rainy season in July and August 
the crop will be so infested by the boll 
weevil that the -damage will be very 
severe. On the other hand if we have 
dry hot weather in July and August 
so as to kill the boll weevil the cotton 
without the fertilizer cannot stand the 
strain of dry hot weather. Under nor- 
mal conditions my feeling is that you 
snould gradually see cotton work up to 
17%4c. to 20c. Because of abnormal 
conditions no such prediction is forth- 
coming, but I do beliéve that today’s 
report removes all possibility of 7c. and 
8c. cotton.” 


Manchester Market 


(Continued from page 181) 





fect upon the general trade position. In- 
quiry for India has been of an encourag- 
ing character. Gray shirtings and 
lighter fabrics, such as dhooties have 
been in active request for Calcutta and 
Bombay. 


More manufacturers have booked or- 
ders with the condition attached that if 
goods are late in delivery the buyer has 
the option of cancelling the contract. The 
Monsoon season in our Dependency is 
said to be developing on right lines. In- 
creased interest has been taken in the 
larger inquiry for China and in a quiet 
way more trade has been done in stand- 
ard makes and fancies. 


According to figures just received 
stocks in Shanghai are being reduced 
from week to week. A _ favorable 
feature has been that dealers in Egypt 
are now taking deliveries more freely 
against old contracts and rather more 
business has also been done. Rather 
discouraging reports have been circu- 
lated with regard to South America and 
the unfavorable position of exchange 
has checked fresh buying. A little more 
activity continues to show itself in home 
trade fabrics. 


New York, N. Y. The Ramon Silk 
Mills, a New Jersey corporation, has 
filed notice of organization to operate 
in New York. B. Schwartz, 437 Fourth 
avenue, is representative. 
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Adv. 243, 


290 Broadway 
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BROOMS 


We have them.—Any and all kinds, 
both heavy and light weights 


WRITE FOR PRICES 


UNIVERSAL BROOM CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 













/ Bopese & Contractors 
Industrial Piping and Air Conditioning 


Profit by 


“HIGH DUTY CLIMATE” 
Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 





THEMIS G. PSAKI 


134 Hermes Street, Athens, Greece 


Large importer of all kinds of cotton piece 
goods, hosiery, blankets, underwear, towels, etc. 


Also acts as agent for manufacturers and com- 
mission merchants for all of the near east and 
levant markets, viz: Greece, Bulgaria, Serbia, 
Roumania and Turkey. 


L.F.DOMMERICH & CO. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discount and Guarantee Sales 


General Offices: 


254 Fourth Avenue 


NEW YORK 


Established over 80 years 


CLARENCE WHITMAN & SON, INC. 
SELLING AGENTS 


354 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


COMMISSION HOUSE FACILITIES 


We desire the opportunity of discussing with manufac- 
turers of cotton goods the proposition of marketing 
their product through a progressive selling organization 
in the New York market. 


Commission Cottons 


Textile World, 334 Fourth Ave., New York 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


G. K. SHERIDAN & CO. 


Commission Merchants 
COTTON DUCK 


WIDE 


Parks~Cramer Company 





“ PSAKI,” Athens 









All correspondence con- 








NEW YORK 
ARMY 


BALING PRESS 


(HYDRAULIC) 


50 to 300 


TONS PRESSURE 


With or without 
motor 


Size to sult 
work 


Ask us about them 
Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Inc. 


338 West Water St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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When BOSTONwasa City of 8O. 000 | 


HIS was in 1836—the year 

when Benjamin T. Reed con- 
vened eleven’ leading Boston 
merchants and manufacturers in 
the famous Exchange Coffee House, 
to organize a bank. 


With Mr. Reed as President and a 
$500,000 capital, The Warren Bank 
opened for business. A cashier, a 
teller, a bookkeeper and a messenger 
comprised the staff. The title was 
shortly changed to The Shawmut 
Bank. Through vision and faithful 
service the new bank thrived. In 
1864 incorporation was secured as 
The Shawmut National Bank. 


Following a reorganization in 1898, the 
present title—THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT 
BANK of BosToN—was adopted. Since 
that year, the growth of the bank has been 
consistent. Deposits increased from $30,- 
000,000 in 1899 to more than $140,000.- 
000 at this date. The service organiza- 
tion now includes over 1600 branches and 
connections, giving this bank representa- 
tion all over the world. 


The policy of this 85-year-old institu- 
tion is very ably expressed in the words of 
a former Chairman of Directors, “. 

a large, strong, powerful bank, con- 
ducting a wise, conservative, but progres- 
sive business. It will not devote itself to 
any particular or exclusive line of the 
banking business. Its aim will be to ac- 
commodate all classes and kinds of 
people; to accommodate and do business 
with the smal] merchant as well as with 
the rich.” 


Resources far exceed $200.000.000 
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SHAWMUT BANK of BOSTON 


-HOLT ¢ oN 
GJ: 8~12 BRIDGE ST.N-YC. ‘SCO: 

EST.1856 J.WV Van Buskirk Pres INC. 1919 
REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL 1.S. PORTS 
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$21,000,000.00 


Refunded 1919-1920 
In the Port-of-New York 


Manufacturers in the 
U. S, who exported pro- 
ducts, made wholly or in 
part, from imported duty- 
paid material, or domestic 
tax-paid alcohol, received 
over $21,000,000.00 in 
drawbacks in the Port-of- 
New York. 


Our intimate knowledge, 
acquired through many 
years of specialization, in 
the collection of draw- 
backs, enable us to render 
you an efficient money 
saving service. 


Send for full information 


Pupeisv Boniwe um ta Collection 
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Markets 





Better Outlook for 
Next Six Months 





Mills That Have Been Breaking Even or 
Worse Begin to See a Profit in 
Business 

}ostoN.—There are comparatively few 
1 mills that have not made a fair 
fit during the first half of the year, 
t there are large numbers of cotton 
lls, both North and South, that no 
re than broke even, while a consider- 
le number broke worse than that and 
a few are financially broke. 

\s reflected in the industry’s books of 

‘count the first six months of 1921 
were more disastrous than the last six 
months of 1920; not only did many of 
last year’s losses accrue during the first 
six months of this year, but many new 
nes were suffered. However, this is 
nly a matter of history and the great 
majority of manufacturers are now 
looking forward to the last six months 
of the year with courage and consider- 
able optimism, 

It is the general belief that the worst 

over, and for many mills there is 
imple basis for this belief in the con- 
siderable volume of profitable forward 
jusiness on the books. For others there 
s basis for equal optimism in the fact 
that they have comparatively little for- 
ward business and are in a position to 
take advantage of any orders that may 
me forward at profitable prices. It 
is the very general belief that manufac- 
turers who have been taking orders at 
any old price for the purpose of keep- 
ng their mills running have learned 
their lesson, and that there will be little 
r none of such competition during the 
last six months of the year. 


Listed Shares Show Strength 


Business in listed textile shares has 
been restricted to small volume by the 
tock exchange holiday on Saturday and 

national holiday on Monday, but 
there has been an encouraging demand 
for the American Woolen and Amoskeag 
ssues at advanced prices. American 
Woolen preferred is strong at 96 and 
very little of the common can be had 
low 70, with a few actual sales as 
high as 70%. Amoskeag common has 
sold at 85 to 86 and there have been 
small sales of the preferred at 75. 
There has been a good demand for 
Pacific at 160 to 16014, with very little 
available even at the higher price. 





Quiet After Holiday 


Prices, However, Remain Firm in New 
Bedford Share Market 

‘EW Beprorp, Mass.—An advance of 
hve points in the bid price of Nasha- 
wena to 125, making a net gain of nine 
Ponts in the last two weeks, has been the 
standing feature of the New Bedford 
| share market in another week of 
quiet dealing. Many of the mill men 
and investors were out of town over the 
ho'iday, quite a number of them not re- 
ing until the latter part of the week. 
shawena has been one of the stocks 

sought after, the increasing de- 
id tending to strengthen the bid price 
e than any other issue on the open 
mirket. Sales have been recorded at 
Prices ranging from 124 to 128, although 





it is reported that holders of the stocl: 
are now asking 130 and better for what 
few shares are available. 

Manomet Also Active 

Manomet is also active, several small 
lots, changing hands as high 122, 
representing a gain of two points over 
previous sales. The stock is bid some- 
what freely at 117, the asking price re- 
maining at 122. A few shares of Non- 
quitt sold as low as 95, with more re- 
ported available at 100, the recent sell- 
ing price being the lowest at which the 
stock has sold for some time. Quissett 
again sold at 260, with very little of the 
stock offered for sale, the majority of 
which is being held for 265 or better. 
Taber changed hands at 135, although 
there is a scarcity of the stock at the 
present asking price. 

Beacon preferred again sold at 92, with 
more of the stock on the market at this 
price, the bid price being four points 
under this quotation. Beacon preferred 
is bid at 160, but there is stock 
offered at less than 170. Booth common 
is available at 150, but there is not much 
demand for the stock. Booth preferred 
is offered at 110, with the bid price five 
points less than this figure. 

An inquiry Sharp commen 
brought out several shares offered at 
115, investors failing to come up to this 
figure by ten points, with no sales re- 
ported. Soule is available in small quan- 
tity at 160, the best price offered for the 
stock being 150. Potomska at 210 is not 
in demand, the best bid price being 190. 
Wamsutta, offered at 115, went begging, 
the best bid price by investors being 
10714. Whitman remains at 210 as the 
asking price, but there is little inquiry 
for the stock, the best offer being a few 
points under 200. 

City is held for 210, the stock failing 
to recover from the ten-point drop 
which it took last week. The best in- 
quiry for the stock was around 195. 
Bristol is still held for 180, with a bid 
price of 165 to 170. Dartmouth com- 
mon remains firm at 255 as the asking 
price, with no bids reported for the 
stock. The preferred stock found some 
inquiry at 75, but the figure failed to 
bring out any stock. Fairhaven com- 
mon is available at 185, with 175 as the 
best bid price for the stock, preferred 
selling around 87, the same price as was 
realized for Gosnold preferred. Grin- 
nell is bid at 150, with an absence of 
stock offered for sale. Kilburn is still 
held for 250, and little stock reported 
available even at this figure. 


as 


no 


for 





Fall River Dividends 





Effort to Get Control of Pocdsset Manu- 
facturing Co. 


Fatt River, Mass.—When Edward 
A. Thurston, formerly State Chair- 
man of the Republican Committee 
and possessor of a most aggressive 
personality, told stockholders of the 
Pocasset Manufacturing Company 
when they met just a month ago that 
he did not propose to stay beaten in 
his contest against Treasurer W. 
Frank Shove, the public looked for 
immediate action in preparation for 
the fray. As yet there is no evidence 
that Mr. Thurston is busy. He in- 
sists that it is indispensable to the suc- 
cess of the company that the manage- 
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Security 
and 
Service 








URING its ninety years, this bank 
has maintained a position of finan- 
cial strength by the practice of banking 
methods which assure to depositors the 
security of their funds. On this foun- 
dation, it has developed a broad range 
of service by which it seeks to promote 
the financial and business interests of 
its Customers. 


The Merchants National Bank 


of Boston 


Capital 
$3,000,000 


Surplus and Undivided 
Profits over $5,500,000 


28 State Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 
Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 


Correspondence Solicited 


FRIEDBERGER - AARON MFG. Co. 
Recognized as the Leading Manufacturers of 


BRAIDS, EDGINGS, TUBING 


for trimming knit underwear 


MILLS: WAYNE JUNCTION, PHILA. 
Post Office Address: Logan Station, Philadelphia 
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New England andSouthern 


MILL SHARES 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 





Auditing Cost Finding Systems 
and Tax Service 


M. H. WILDES & CO. 


Incorporated 


BOTH PHONES 


PHILARELPHIA 


ea 


muimit 


DTT a 


30 STATE ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
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Business Opportunity 
for Salesmen and Selling Agents 
Selling to DOMESTIC Manufac- 


turers, Jobbers or Retail Merchants 


The attention of Salesmen and Selling Agents - 
whether already established or those about to tn 
embark in business for their own account is called 
to our Merchandise Department in which we give " 


assistance to them in their buying and selling 
transactions and Guarantee of their Credit. 


HOLZMAN BROS. 


Merchant Bankers 


26 Exchange Place New York 


Established 1884 
Accounts Receivable Discounted. 


Mills, Manufacturers and Merchants Financed 








SOULE TUTTE “OPTED TULL TUDE EEE LE 


Watch your steo 


The textile trades have shown more 


resiliency and more definite promise of 


SPINNING 
early prosperity than any other branch 





of industry. Even the present situa- 


ian seen with eae of other in- SPOOLER SPECIAL 
dustries, is distinctly favorable. 


But the credit strength of the jobber TWISTER 


and the cutter-up has been severely 


for the employment of thorough, alert, MANUFACTURED BY 
well-rounded credit service. 


The National has specialized in the tex- KNIT GOODS SPECIALTY CO. 


tile field for twenty-one years. It can 


; CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
give you the service thatfyou need. 


National Credit Office 
45 East 17th Street 
New York 
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Uniformity 


Millions of yards of fine woolen 
and worsted fabrics are manufac- 
tured each year in the fifty-seven 
mills of the American Woolen 
Company. 


Yard by yard they are uniform 
in color and weave—the highest 
standard of excellence in weight, 
texture and finish. 


Tested by wind and rain, tropic 
sun and bitter cold, or the close 
scrutiny of Dame Fashion, they 
prove their durability, dependa- 
bility, and unsurpassed value. 


AmericanWoolen Company 


WmM Wood. President. 


Selling Agency 
American Woolen Company 
of New York 


18th to 19th Street on Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


Foreign Selling Agents 
American Woolen Products 
Company 
225 Fourth Avenu 
New York City 
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The ‘‘ECLIPSE’’ 


Portable Mill 
Sewing Machine 
Equipped with Hyatt Roller Bearings 


Over 7000 in use 
For stitching together the ends 
of cloth before Dyeing, Dry- 
ing, Washing, Bleaching, 
Shearing, ete. 


DAPTED for all 
Aas in Cotton and 
Woolen Mills, 
Print Works and Bleach- 


eries. 
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Strongest and least com- 
plicated machine on the = 
market. Sews any grade = 
of goods wet or dry, thick = 
or thin. 


Loopers, needles, thread 
and all sewing machine 
supplies. 

WM. SMITH 
@ SONS 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 
LAWRENCE, 
MASS. 
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Tentering and Drying Machines 





for Woolens 


Worsteds 
Felts 


Cloth Washers, Fulling Mills 
Crabbing Machines 


D. R. KENYON & SON 
RARITAN, N. J. 


NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVE 


PETER JOHNSON 


: BOX 677, PROVIDENCE, R. lI. 
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WOOL GOODS 





Dress Goods Market Is 
Still Marking Time 


Few Buyers This Week Looked Upon as 
Vanguard of Those Seeking Duplicate 
Business 


The arrival of a number of buyers 
the dress goods market this week to 
some extent broke the monotony that 
had prevailed there for a number of 
eks, and gave indication of some fall 
isiness before lightweights take the 
nter of the stage. 
While there are many bright spots to 
found in the market and that forecast 
a good lightweight season, there is also 
uch food for pessimism. Current 
usiness continues to keep itself con- 
fined to soft woolen coating and fancy 
skirting. Although there is not the 
apathy toward suitings that was shown 
by buyers earlier in the season, buying 
these fabrics is nominal. Retail buy- 
ing is, it is understood, not to be up to 
expectations and requests for manufac- 
turers to withhold deliveries have not 
been infrequent. How long this stock 
will be in manufacturers’ hands and 
whether it will result in the accumula- 
tion of much distress merchandise is a 
matter that only time can decide.. 


Watching Developments 


For the time being, the primary mar- 
ket is dependent upon the way the fall 
garment manufacturers’ samples are re- 
ceived by the retailer who up to this 
time has been operating very cautiously. 

he market is declared to be short of 

ill merchandise and it may only be a 
juestion of weeks when the retailer be- 
gins to place his orders and thereby be- 
ns the ball a-rolling. Once the gar- 
ment manufacturer has orders on his 

oks he will feel justified in entering 

primary market and with a knowl- 
ige of his approximate requirements 

r the season place orders more in ac- 

rd with good business. 

So far, coatings have been the one 

est in the fall dress demand 

nd there continues to be a good spotty 
isiness in that fabric. While the lots 

not of the volume that constitute 
normal market selling agents are 
tished that if the current demand con- 
nues and demand for duplicates de- 
lops more interest in suitings, the re- 
ilt will be a satisfactory fall business 
fore the advent of the spring season. 

There is much speculation in the mar- 

as to the possibility of higher or 
wer prices on the spring openings. 
hile a slight advance would be most 
bable, due to the fact that the tariff 
result in a stiffening of raw wool, 
ugh at present such a tendency is not 
reeptible, the selling trade feels that it 
unlikely that manufacturers will at- 
mpt to force higher prices while the 
rket is yet in an unsettled condition. 

s more likely that manufacturers 
ll seek to omit profits, if necessary, to 

p prices where the buyer will feel 
tied in doing business. 


r 


goods 


Dress Goods Trade Notes 


ece goods selling agents are busy 
iring out their semi-annual inven- 
y. While the losses sustained early 
the year do not compare with those 
the latter part of last year, there is 


yet a heavy inclination toward the debit 
side of the ledger. 

As one selling agent put it: “They 
are not saying much, but they are doing 
a lot of thinking and head-scratching.” 

The Forstmann & Huffmann Co. re- 
ports taking sizeable orders for their 
Marvella cloth which is finding favor 
with garment manufacturers. 

The S. Herbert Golden Co. has added 
a shade of black to all of its fall lines 


ing the next two months. About 160,000 
bales are to be offered at the next Lon- 
don Sales, 22,500 bales at Liverpool 
this week, 21,000 bales at Antwerp next 
week, 21,000 bales at Hull on July 8, 
and there to be larger offerings in the 
Colonies. Topmakers believe that these 
offerings may be sufficient to take the 
edge off the demand. They themselves 
have coverd practically all thir orders 
at the last sales, and as no section of 








appraised. 


While the market in general seems satisfied with the terms of 
the proposed permanent tariff, the trade feeling that the rates on 
manufactured goods are high enough to protect domestic indus- 
try from foreign fabrics, importers are perturbed over the fact 
that the duty will be based on the American valuation of the 
| shipment. The domestic manufacturer sees in this new principle 
a means of protecting the industry against a country whose chief | 
advantage as a competitor lies in a depressed exchange rate. Im- 
porters declare that it leaves them without knowledge of what | 
duty they will have to pay until the goods are landed and | 








of velour which they began showing 
this week. 

The trade has now accustomed itself 
to the spells of quiet and activity that 
the dress goods market has been ex- 
periencing since the slump last fall and 
is taking the present situation merely as 
a matter of course. 


Bradford Market 


Somewhat Nominal 


Topmakers Sceptical, But Ruled by Raw 
Material——Continent Buying Spot 
Lots of Yarns 
(From our Regular Correspondent) 

Braprorp, Enc., June 21.—The un- 
fortunate result of the ballot in the 
coal mining industry has condemned 
the trade to a further period of abnor- 
mal conditions. As a matter of fact, 
slightly more machinery is running than 
was the case ten days ago. The use of 
oil fuel and various forms of substitutes 
has increased, and a little imported coal 
is being obtained. At the most, how- 
ever, production is not 20 per cent of 
the normal, and probably 15 per. cent 
would be a safer figure to use. In view 
of the restricted running of machinery, 
business is naturally meagre, and the 
market is therefore somewhat nominal 


in character. Nobody is inclined to 
place forward business 
Topmakers are obliged to adopt a 


fairly steady attitude owing to the posi- 
tion of raw material. The London 
Sales, however, seemed to indicate that 
the offerings had just about equalled the 
consumptive capacity of the industry. 
Increased offerings are projected dur- 





BRADFORD CABLE 


the trade, either here or abroad, is cov- 
ering forward, the demand is very in- 
elastic and will tend to shrink immedi- 
ately current needs are filled. Current 
quotations for tops are unchanged, but 
only steady. Spot lots of fine tops are 
scarce, but topmakers will take third 
less for delivery in August or Septem- 
ber. 
Continental Demand for Yarns 


\ week ago it was anticipated that the 
coal dispute would be settled at an early 
date. The further unfavorable develop- 
ments have called forth a fair amount 
of covering by Continental users in 
yarns. The business placed is entirely 
for prompt delivery, most of it being 
required within the next fortnight. 
Apparently German users in particular 
are buying only to meet current needs, 
and the prolongation of the coal stop- 
page has forced them into the market. 
\ fairly substantial turnover has been 
done on these terms, at fully late rates, 
much of it being low singles. There is 
no disposition to cover ahead. 

The Piece Goods Outlook 

The continuance of the 
trouble and the restriction 
of production tending still further to 
reduce stocks of piece goods. It looks 
as if the value of 
reache d 


industrial 
consequent 


piece goods have 
lowest. In some 
price lists recently sent out show a slight 
advance, and panic 


their cases 


1 1 
selling is largely 
Throughout the 
some small amount of 


passing depression 
business has been 
done in the best classes of suitings and 
‘ aS 1 


dress goods, and consequently stocks 


have been reduced to manageable 


inued on page 191) 


more 


Bradford, Eng., July 5 (Special Cable to TEXTILE WORLD). 


—Bradford market quiet. 


Many firms resuming work this week 
and most of them will have fuel enough to run next week. 


New 


business rather slow: most users covered and disposed to act 


cautiously. 


(Quotations for tops weak and lower prices can be 
obtained for delivery in August and September. 


Reduction in 


combing tariff is expected shortly. Fair amount of business done 


recently in low single yarns for Germany. 


At Antwerp sales on 


June 30, 90 per cent. of offerings sold briskly at full London 


rates. 
170.000 bales. 


Offerings for London commencing on July 11 fixed at 





MARKETS 


Opening of Lightweights 
Within Another Month 


Serges Expected to 
Showings 


Head Spring 1922 
Fall Deliveries Far in 

Arrears 

Although deliveries on fall merchan- 
dise are months in arrears and the 
prospects are that it will be 
December before fall 
completed, the men’s wear piece 
goods market is already agog over the 


nearly 
deliveries are 


possibility of an early spring opening 
which is generally predicted to take 
place the last week in July or the first 
week in August. Manufacturers favor 
a late opening and selling agents show 
no anxiety to open their lines early but 
buyers are already beginning to exert 
pressure for an early showing of 
spring 1922 The result will 
probably be that certain staples, such 
as serges will be shown within another 
month with the view of feeling out the 
market and setting a price standard. 
Fancies will most likely follow about 
the mide of August. 

Piece goods selling agents are confi- 
dent of a good lightweight business 
this year, basing their opinions on the 


lines. 


fact that there was a deplorable short- 
age of lightweights last spring when 
buyers commenced to operate about 
January after the business slump that 
tied up practically all branches of the 
textile industry from last September. 
Inasmuch as there are no spring 
stocks from last season to carry over, 
the trade has every reason to believe 
that the 1922 season will ever 
expectations. 
Tropical Worsteds 

While it is believed that practically 
every grade of lightweight fabric will 
prove a seller among next 
piece goods offerings, a 


sood demand is 


exe eed 


season’s 
particularly 
foretold for light- 
weight serges and tropical worsteds. 
The latter were brought to the fore 
last season and found eager buyers 
and only their scarcity prevented even 
larger sales. They were brought on 
the market with the intention of com- 
with the Palm Beach 
lighter of weight and 
serviceable. Their average 
The 


good business 


peting fabric 


being more 
weight 1s 
from 8 to 9 ounces. 

Woolen Company did a 
in these fabrics last season and it is 
reported that they are already show- 
ing samples to the trade for the spring 


1922 business. 


\merican 


Position of Serges 
The position of serges has been im- 
right along Fall 


which appeared neglected early in the 


proving serges 


season are developing into a well-sell- 
ing article and are expected to con- 
tinue as a good seller into the 
1922 season 


spring 
Indeed, because the style 
factor in other lines is still somewhat 
unsettled, serges will more than likely 
open first and pave the way for other 
lines that are to follow. 
Current 
quence 


business is of no conse- 
Everyone is sold up and at- 
tempts to place orders have met with 
no success. Deliveries on fall ¢ 

ire behind and there would undoubt- 
edly be any number of refusals and 
cancellations, were it not for the fact 
that goods are in demand and accept- 
able whether delivered on time or not. 


roods 


(189 

















Meet 
Industrial 
W hite 


Miss Lily White with cheeks aglow 
Stepped in a plant at Buffalo; 

An office radiant as the light, 
So clean, so orderly 


That Lily 


might 


and so bright 


asked—“‘Excuse me, 


I seek what paint and whence it 
ame, 

That gives this factory of bright- 
ness fame; 

Of your history set me right; 

Miss Lily White.” 


My name—it is 


The Manager looked with gleam- 
ing eye, 

And to Miss Lily made reply, 

‘My stock is puritan, I ween 

You've heard the name of Pere- 
erine,; 

He was, you know, of heart not 
faint 

And loved of all things first-class 
paint 

As rot does frequently begin 

To work its way from outside in, 

He knew the evils that befall 

A structure low, or structure tall, 


That “Save the surface you save 


iron as well as wood, 


Ar if your building would be 


You must apply without complaint 
he very best and lots of paint 
He als knew the y and glee 
Of every single employee 
Depended on a workshop bright 
On cleanliness, on 


And for the 


air and light, 
task, he came to me 
such with McDougall-B 


They try, to make the world so 


To te employers what is right, 
ease their workmen, save their 
Oh pardon me—the brand I'll 


Your friend 


Industrial White” 


\7At deupall-Butlr, Cdr 


Makers of Buffalo Quality 
Paints ¢ ud J arnisl 


| vans, W ater 


and sm 
No ton Streets @ y pal *\ 
are Fae g y 
Nei” 


BUFFALO. N 
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From foundation to the top of the smoke stack. 
The proper way is to use— 


They are 
sper ifie 
steel and other surfaces, 


I 


Ask us questions about whatever you want to protect. 


oa. and be certain. 


rosure, 


purpose, 


MEMBER (TS WATERPROOF 


ete uA AT OFF 


made in ¢ 
and may be 


lrotective 


eve ry pur pose. 


and Sctentif 


320 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Works: Long Island City, N. Y. 


NUNN NANA 


PROTECTIVE 
PRODUCTS 


grades, each designed for a 
applied to brick, stone, 
- for interior or exterior ex- 


concrete, 


Specify 
A grade for 


Address Dept. U 


‘TOCH BROTHERS 


and Varnish Makers Since 1848 





SPRACO 


PAINTING EQUIPMENT 





Bulletin No. 


vives detailed information on this 
method of applying paint. 


What Were 


YOUR PAINTING COSTS 


Last Year? 


This Figure in Half 
This Is What a 
SPRACO PAINT GUN 
will do for you this vear if you put 
one on the job. 


kind of paint, and can be operated 
an intelligent 


It will handle anv 


14} er 
iaborer. 


P-53 


vv your copy today 


Spray Engineering Company 


Manu fe 


pe 


wclurer 


rature Cement 


uso of SPRACO Cooling Ponds, fir B asher, 


f Spi ve 


Boston, Mass. 


High-tem- 


rs, SPRACO Nozzles, | aughan Flow Meters, etc. 
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VARNISHES 
PAINTS 









This Trade Mark 


Identifies Quality 


Quality that endures quality 
that assures lasting satisfac- 
tion and adds to the prestige 


of the user. 


The enduring excellence of 


NICE 


Architectural 
and Industrial 


Paints and Varnishes 


is daily proof of careful man- 
ufacturing from highest grade 


raw materials. 


Write for prices, samples, ete., of 


"ae 
Mitt WHITE—FLAT 


oe 
Mitt Wuite—GL.oss 
NEEOLYTE 
WHITE ENAMEL 
NEEOSPAR VARNISH 
Waterproof Spar 
TROKAL FLoor VARNISH 
“ce NICE ” 
and YELLOW SHIELD 


House, Barn 


Paints, Stains, Varnishes 


“ NICE ” 


Machine and Iron Paints, 


Flat and Gloss 


Catalog C. O. 1 mailed on request 


EUGENE E. NICE 


COMPANY 


OFFICES 
268-274 S. 2nd St., 


201-207 Spruce St., 
VARNISH WORKS 
State St. and Penna R. R. 
Camden, N. J. 


July 9, 1921 


and Factory 


AND SALES DEPT. 
Phila. 
PAINT AND COLOR WORK 
Philadelphia 
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Wool Goods Markets—Contd. 
Men’s Wear Trade Notes 


Herring Bros., now located at 215 
Fourth avenue, will occupy the ground 
floor of the new building now under 
construction at Fourth avenue and 
Twenty-first street after July 15. 

The Scotia Worsted Mills are already 
taking advance orders on_ tropical 
worsteds for spring, 1922. 

Certain lines of staples are so overdue 
in delivery that buyers have been try- 
ing to place orders for them elsewhere, 
but without success. This, obviously, is 
a situation helpful to the piece goods 
trade and particularly for the jobber 
means a profitable three-months’ busi- 
ness ahead of them. 

Manufacturers are in some cases run- | 
ning so far behind in their production | 
that they would be inclined to invite 
cancellations were it not for the bad 
precedent it would establish. 

In the men’s wear field a marked ten- 


dency towards wool goods has been J P STEVENS & CO 
noticeable. Cassimeres, in particular, ° e - 
(Vice-President and General Manager) 


have displaced a large volume of busi- 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. 8. A. <a % . ; : . , eds bec > 
_iiiiiiimimm mmm om«7£| 7s “Ss in low priced worsteds because 


manufactured into a garment a cassi- ¢ : : ww h { 

mere gives a far better account of itself OMMISSION erc an 8 
‘ than does a worsted of low quality. 

Dunn Worsted Mills Wilmerding, Morris & Mitchell, auc- jo 

WOONSOCKET, R. I. tioneers, on Wednesday sold a large 23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue 


stock of woolen and worsted suitings, 


including staples and fancies and coat- NEW YORK 
ings, on account of several well-known 
mill agents. 

C. J. Milne & Sons of Philadelphia, 
whose selling agents are Terhune, 
Yereance & Wolff, have dedicated their 


plant entirely to the manufacture of WwW. Stursberg, Schell @ Co. 


a Io -_ > me > ° ° 
heavy men’s wear and women’s weat Commission Merchants 
worsteds, having disposed of all their 









DOBBINS 
SOAP MFG. 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


For Over Half a Century Makers of High Grade Soaps and 
Scouring Materials for Textile Manufacturers 


m ASU ATER 


- Manufacturers of Plain and Fancy 
= Serges, Skein Dyes, Vigoureux 
- and Fancy Piece dyed fabrics for 
- Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s wear. 
= Uniform cloths a specialty. 

= Also Worsted Yarns for Weaving 
= and Knitting. 


- LOOK AT THE CLOTH 
leveland Worsted Mills Company 


Spinners, Weavers, Dyers 
GEO. H. HODGSON 






0000000 UUN TREND OOO 





aes 1 ied a tl Finance Manufacturers, Selling Direct or Through Agents 

arrow looms used exclusively for the aa 

D making: of narrow cotton fabrics. The Everett Building, 45 East Seventeenth Street NEW YORK 
yes new equipment consists of 82 inch looms. 


Business asscciates and friends of 
Athos D. Leveridge, manager of 
Rudolph Spitzer Co., of 215 Fourth ave- 
nue, tendered hima farewell luncheon at 
the Café Lafayette. Mr. Leveridge is 
leaving the woolen business to enter the FACTORS FOR MILLS AND SELLING AGENTS 


diamond business. f 225 Fourth Avenue New York 
e The U. S. Bunting Co. of Lowell has 
The Macrodi taken over the management of the 


Scotia worsted mills through their sell- eee 
FIBRE HEAD WARP SPOOL ing agents, H. & W. H. Lewis. F. B. TAPES, BRAIDS AND BINDINGS 


Rollinson of the U. S. Bunting Co. will 
**LION BRAND”’ 


After 14 years of the act as agent of the Scotia Mills and C. 
hardest mill use has dem- Brooks Stevens, treasurer, will be the NARROW WOVEN FABRICS 
onstrated that it is manager. HOFFMAN CORR MFG. CO. 
siz Market St. SPINNING TAPES AND SPINDLE BANDING —Paitacetptis, ra. 


BATTEY, TRULL & CO. 


Selling Agents 
New York Office: 257 Fourth Ave. 





W.H.DUVAL & CO. 


COMMERCIAL BANKING 










. Arthur Knapp, formerly with J. P. 
Durable— Economical Stevens and Joseph Rose, formerly with 
Se : Kelley, Rafter & Co., are now associated 
Write for particulars of the with Grant S. Kelley, Inc., at 215 Fourth 
added traverse with corre- a 
| sponding increase in yardage i eg 


—an important feature of this QO. Allen Campbell is back at his desk WEIMAR BROTHERS 


spool. with Ethan Allen, selling agent, 24 Madi- Manufacturers of 


P ici lial son avertue, after a sojourn of a year in 
Pes aeeenane go ~ ealgg cece Ee io TAPES, BINDINGS anp NARROW FABRICS 
Weensechet, Rhode istand American Woolen Co., sailed Tuesday : 


on the Aquitania to study textil 
tions abroad. 


“ _ Bradford Market I. FOULDS & SON, Ine. 






























89 ) HUDSON, MASS. 
Line Shafting Equipment ee ee ee Textile Leather Manufacturers 
Medart Patent Pulley Co. be ( . neglected, and are probablv almost Comb & Gill Box Aprons PickerLeather Roller Covers Chrome Waterproof Belting 
General Offices and Works: St. Louis, U. S. A. = - 7 1 is e ae Poa Tannery: Keighley, Eng. Office and Factory, Hudson, Mass. 
as Dig as ever they Na een ut ther 
is i little re enq \ | n il | 
a ficultics still 
| a cl] tly mor ntimistic feelino at th . ° 8 te a ce 
Walter W. Hodgson ee eS Everything for Textile Printers 
le : : manufacturing and piece merchanting ¢ Pa 
C rd Stamping and Repeating end of the nin And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 
| FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS Wages and Cost of Living Engraving Machinery and Supplies 
aa Wie’ Sedan The cost of living index for June 1 Chas. A. Johnson & Co., 25 Walker Street, New York City 


was 119, compared with 128 the previot 


|, Also Repeating for Throw Overs for Fine 

| 

[ ) 
month The new agreement for regu 


15 West Lehigh Avenue - Philadelphia 


Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. 
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FLANGE PULLEYS 
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oF Cork Insert Pulleys 


‘ bata 



















have 


Strength & Durability 





Not 
Affected 
By Oil 
Grease 

Dust 


Eliminates 


Belt 
Slip 
Increases 
ee : Production 
Every Textile Mill has use for some type of : 
Flanged Pulley and we are prepared to furnish Z 
promptly, any type that you may need. 





GENERATOR PULLEYS 


THE LINE 


QS o 


No Rivets to Shear Off— 


of POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY, is the a 

result of 63 year f studied experience upon this one Danger of Breakage Eliminated— | 

line only. We offer you the benefit of that experience Lighter than Iron Pulleys— | 
| 


1 the service of our Engineering Department which is 


Made Any Style, Any Size, Any Horsepower— 





—— Write for Prices 


W. W. CAREY COMPANY 


T. B. WOOD’S SONS CO. 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 
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~ a Lowell Massachusetts | 
(wv) POWER | 
a TT FA | 
eens ee ae 
| 
SET ee eB | 
aha = 2 7 
— = ; 3 
= You are going to install new equipment or you Z 
= : = 
B It ° = have several problems that trouble you. You a 
= mats = 
| e ing = are uncertain just what sort of tanks are best. ai, 
; | There may be engineering problems difficult 1p 
i| It is more than chance that Druidoak = fort 7 8 8 ” | 
Belting is used in so many hundreds of 5 of solution. Take them up with us—probably —_ 
plaats. Such popularity could come only > we can help you. rr 
° . "y = a 
from SERVICE delivered day in and = 
day out under all sorts of operating con- 
ditions = : 
E : 
= 
Druidoak Belts are made from the finest = i 
selected hides tanned by the old oakbark = 
method—it is made of the best material = 
obtainable and by the best method known = E 
to man. Druidoak = 2 
> : . ° = S 
Belting is anxious to E i 
work for YOU. = Z 
ln Tal ee Bening ) ComPANY INC:, : : 
we se = zZ | 
“a > F , = : - 
a E 2 NEW ENGLAND TANK AND TOWER CO. 
SEE lil-Il3 E.LOMBARD St. BALTIMORE,MD. aie. = S 
= Soso-\ _ BOSTON BRANCH EXPORT SALES DEPT, Quid o4,* = EVERETT, MASSACHUSETTS 
> be tce\ 239-241 FRANKLINST. NEW YORK CITY. ) x E- 
\, =| 112 EAST BROAD ST., GREENVILLE, S.C. BELTING CO. a 
\\ ei) Nees a aE eee BR INCORPORATED = Ste BOSTON POSTAL DISTRICT 
\\ NEE es het = Bos Tae Cees eet Nair shapes Lit = BWANCH OFFICE 3) CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 
Ae _L LAN TANNA TT 
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Wool Goods Markets—Contd. 


lating wages does not come into force 
until the second pay day in July; con- 
sequently on the first pay day in July 
there will be a reduction in wages un- 
der the old sliding scale agreement. 
The English Wool Clip 

A few early sales of the new English 
wool clip have been held. The market 
has not been thoroughly tested, but it is 
quite evident that strong wools are not 
much wanted. Farmers and _ staplers 
still hold stocks of last season’s wool. 
At Stow Green, Lincoln ewes made 6d. 
per lb.; hoggs 6% per lb., compared with 
9d. and 10d. pre-war. At Diss (Nor- 
folk), Suffolk ewe made up to 134d. 
hoggs up to 13'%4d., compared with 50d. 
for ewe last year. Prices were 14d. to 
3d. below 1914 rates. Bradford buyers 
have very limited financial resources, 
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Special Process Belting 











Will not shrink or slip. 
Runs smoothly, noiselessly 


and straight. 






and are holding off for the time being 
except for the good wools. 






GET OUR PRICES 














Workers to Run Mill 


WasHINGTON, D. C._—The New South 
Wales Textile Workers’ Union pro- 
poses to establish a company to be 
— en nen as the Co-operative Woolen 

Mills with a capital of $972,000, accord- 
ing to a report from Trade Commis- 
sioner Ferrin. It is the intention of the 
union to manufacture all the 
woolen goods required by the Govern- 
iment. The special parliamentary com- 
mittee appointed by the State Govern- 
| ment to inquire into the proposition, re- 
| ported that the union be given an option 
| over certain property for 12 months 
in which to prove its ability to raise 
the necessary capital. 








FABREEKA BELTING CO. 
30 India St., Boston, Mass. 
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Cotton Index Number 
(From Our Regular Correspondent) 
MANCHESTER, ENG., June 14.—In his 
| Cotton Trade Circular published this 
| weck, Frederick W. Tattersall, of Man- 
| chester, gives an average of 175 as the 
j current index number for cotton, a fall 
| of 4 points since a month ago, and com- 
paring with 219 at the end of last year. 

















YOU CAN DOIT i ) IF YOU USE 


| WHITING-ADAMS 
BRUSHES 


Send for Illustrated Literature 








see On the month American cotton and 
| wt. we tS. ADAMS CO. Egyptian yarn are unchanged at 126 
Brush Manufacturers for Over 112 Years and the and 197 respectively. Declines of 3 
{ Largest in the World : — S ; ; \ 
f oints in cloth, 5 points in American 
—_———— Sa — P I 





— yarn, and 11 points in Egyptian cotton, 
have taken place, making the figures 
186, 177 and 189 respectively. In each 
case the price ruling on the 3lst July, 
1914, is taken as a basis of 100. It is 
of interest to note that the lowest aver- 








“The Puttyless Skylight” 


Condensation 


testes tu 2 > ace . 
; on eee ot Ra 05 and the highest 693 on the 3lst March, 
os 1920, whereas, as mentioned above, the 
Disposal of condensation is ficure now is 175. 
accomplished in the “ ANTI- 
PLUVIUS”  Puttyless  Sky- 
light by deep pockets, formed 
by the aprons, which eatch and 








pass the water out onto the Ba! Ba! Sheepman, have you any 
monk These “yo are - suf- wool ? 

iclent size to dispose of the . . 

eccumuiation of water tnier Yes, Mr. Harding, three bags full. 


the most severe conditions. 


The G. Drouve Co. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


rent; 
One to feed my family, but it isn’t worth 
a cent. 





We have hollered for protection till 
= — - we're all out of breath; 
z= Lops GFZ We have worn cotton underwear till 
f / B\SEREAANS ee ee we're almost froze to death. 
2 lr Zi a-/F DS Now the sheriff’s got our woolies, 
; \> ra o ' ~ : -e J eal 
deze — YL! Flees" The tariff’s got our goats, 
= ) onan enti i ane 7 ; 
= 7 The banker’s got to hold the sack, 
WS 4 


For he has got our notes. 


—Allegheny County Farm Bureau News. 
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age since the outbreak of the European & 
War was 76 on the 3lst December, 1914, & 


THE BANKER HOLDS THE SACK 2 


One to pay the herder, one to pay the J 
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Dye and Finishing Works 


Capacity, 40,000 Yards Daily 
Can Handle Fabrics Up to 80’ Wide 
Dyers & Finishers of Woolen and Worsted Fabrics, 
Woven or Knitted 
Men’s Wear and Dress Goods, Serges, Cheviots, Suitings, Cloakings, Overcoatings, 
Boucles, Astrakhans, Kerseys, Jersey Cloths and General Knitting 
Frame Products. 


Mascher and Turner Sts. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


(Near Front & Columbia Ave.) 
bas xv nenuse revue cecveennvneraeevacaacnuecesgce cece TTT TTT TTT 


Consultant in Industrial Cafeteria 
Management and Installation 


WM. H. LINTON 


Cafeteria Manager, JOHN B. STETSON CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Consultant, cafeteria exhibit, New Jersey Industrial Safety Museum; ex- 
pert in cafeteria installation for the New York Shipbuilding Corporation 
during the war; advisor to several large industrial corporations on Indus- 
trial feeding problems. 
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Vv. COTTER & SONS | 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH ROLLER LEATHER 
BROADBENT HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 


Steam Belt and Electrically Driven 


mum 


Centrifugal Clutches 


TOMLINSONS WIPING WASTE MACHINERY 
HAIGHS IMPROVED FEARNOUGHTS 


SOUTH 





7h TTL 


859 BROADWAY 


Boston, Mass. 
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Twenty Years Manufacturing Cloth Boards 


THE CHAFFEE PATENT CLOTH BOARD \ 


They Save Their Cost in Freight Clean, LIGHT and Strong 
Made of Pa- = some 


ALETITILLT 





perand Wood | 5 h BOX & 
Need 3. SHOOKS = 
eed no 501 ‘| 3 
covers ies and 

= Will not Split | #23 4 CLOTH 

g or Warp; not |i > _#} BOARDS 
2 liabletobreak ————————————— : — 
_ M’f’d by CHAFFEE BROTHERS CO., Oxford, Mass. | 
finn SUNDANDANUTULLLERALAUESAEUTSEAASAAAULAG EAL TNU ANAL ELUENT EMMETT NATALIA TATU TNE TSG QIU NNTTAT ATEN TTT ATTH ATTN TTT EATON TT SNOUT A nit 
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THE MASTER CLOTH REEL 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


SAVES TIME AND MONEY 
LIGHT AND STRONG 
PROMPT DELIVERIES 


Gallaudet Aircraft 
Corp’n. 


m VACTORIES N. Y. OPFICR 


East Greea- 
; 25 W. GdSt 
y wich, R. L 
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HOSIERY and UNDERWEAR MANUFACTURERS 


Look at the 








Don’t spoil your labels 
and the put-up of your 
goods with blurred and 
impressions 


from rubber stamps. 


indistinct 


Our geared machines print 


figures from STEEL E 
wheels 


Lot 


numbers, sizes 


intly set in printing position. 


Our machines are built 


Write for catalogue 


224 Shepherd Ave. Brooklyn, 


FLAK 4 p i 2 - 
| —— 5 ™ ADE aaa Ps) eons 
= —— PURE 
—_— Tr WSstin w 
FLARE TOP - 4 
{ ha 
ne MADE IN AMERICA mmm ae aS 


_ The Logemann Baler 


This illustration shows just one of the uses to which Logemann 


Steel Baling Presses are put in textile mills. The more com- 
pact bale reduces shipping costs, and facilitates handling and 
requires less storage space. 

Built with a strength that assures continuous reliable service. 
Occupy minimum floor space. Easily and quickly loaded; pro- 
duces a compact, firm bale. Quick operation insures maximum 
number of bales per day 

\ powerful, sturdily built, quick acting machi ne that gives 
you the greatest output of better bales at less cost. Built in 
various sizes, with or without doors. Different types to operate 


by belts, electricity or hydraulic 


Write for Our Textile Folder 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY 


Steel Baling Presses for Every Purpose 
3100 Burleigh Street 
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perfect 
NGRAVED 


and color words 


special to 


mect YOUR INDIVIDUAL 
REQUIREMENTS. 
Will last many years 


American Numbering Machine Co. 
NN: Xi 





ow 


seinen eed 


For Textile Purposes 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
TUNUGLUNUNUSEOOCN LECULAR 


Stamping of Your Box Labels | 


Which is Yours? This 
Ors 
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The Prasical Package 
for Textile Products 


“ Light weight ” 
associated. 
cases. 


It is not surprising, therefore, that these cases are 
used by so many textile mills. 


Empire cases are not only strong and light in weight. 


They are also smooth, dust-proof and neat in 
appearance. 


and “strength” are qualities seldom 
Yet both are characteristics of Empire 


Write for quotations giving in- 
side dimensions of cases required 


Empire Manufacturing Co., Goldsboro, N. C. 


“EMPIRE” 


VENEER PACKING CASES 


UO 


Established 1870 


Incorporated 1890 


Get Repeat Orders by Using 


Crane Spring and Latch Needle 
Knitting Machinery 


SOME CRANE FEATURES 


Patent removable hardened Wing Burr Wheels. 
Patent Thread Stop Motion can be fitted to 20 in. and 


32 in. frames and are specially adapted for making fine 
Jersey Cloth and Stockinet. 
Our flat machine is adapted for knitting collarettes. 





SPRING NEEDLE UNDERWEAR MACHINE WITH AUTOMATIC 
TAKE-UP 


This machine is made in sizes from 13” to 26” in diameter of any desired 
gauge, the number of feeds ——— on the size of cylinders. Also built in 
sizes from 2%” to 82” in diameter for the production of a great variety of 
fabrics. 

Aside from the feeds for plain fabrics, the stockinet, eiderdown and as- 
trachan feeds are superior to any on the market. 


IMPROVED AUTOMATIC COLORED PLAIN STRIPER 


Made in sizes from 7%” to 20%” inclusive, of any desired gauge ; 
measurements being back to back of cylinder needles. 

The fabrics from this machine are used for bathing suits, theatricals an“ 
athletic goods 

These machines are second to none on the market. 

The Crawford stop-motion is applied when requested. 


“It Pays to Use Good Machines and the 
Best Are None Too Good.”—Our Motto 


LET US SEND YOU FURTHER FACTS 
CRANE MANUFACTURING CO., Lakeport, N. H. 
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SILK GOODS MARKETS 





Promising Outlook 
For Ribbon Market 


rrade Believes Coming Season with an 
Unchanged Price Basis Will Prove 
to Be Favorable to All Factors 
The fair demand which has prevailed 
the ribbon market for the past few 
eeks continues and while there is no 
‘ticeable gain in the buying interest, 
much better feeling is apparent in sell- 
ng circles relative to the possible trend 
the market. Retailers stocks are be- 
eved to be low and it is felt that inas- 
uch as the holidays have passed busi- 
ess will take on a very satisfactory as- 
ect 
The majority of sellers say that prices 
vill continue on their present level for 
the coming It is the belief of 
sellers that this price basis has all the 
ssentials of a satisfactory level, which 
will insure a trading basis, favorable to 
all factors. They point out that buyers 
have bought fairly well at the present 
prices and since it is a generally con- 
eded premise that buyers are in a fairly 
secure financial position, sellers say that 
business for the coming season should 
be very brisk. 
Need of Greater Efficiency 


To the minds of no small number of 
sellers the question of labor efficiency is 
a matter which is growing more com- 
plex every week. They contend that 
since the price is what is attracting the 
attention and interest of the buyer it 
is absolutely necessary to have all hands 
working at maximum efficiency; but 
according to their arguments labor is 
not up to any where near 100 per cent 
tncient. In fact many manufactur- 
ers have said that their production rate 
s very little over 50 per cent of what 
t should be in view of prevailing con- 
litions. This, naturally, is making it- 
self felt in a market where price com- 
ictition is exceptionally keen and where 
uyers are subordinating quality to cost. 
Consequently 


season. 


sellers are hoping for 
reater efficiency on the part of the mills 
n order that a more satisfactory trad- 


ng basis can be established 
“ At Demand 


The majority of the 
all for * at 


Once” 


present orders 
shipment. It is 
herefore obvious, say sellers, that stocks 

distribution channels are 
ind that there is a 
ibbons on the 


once 


very low 
lively demand for 
part of the consumer. 
ertain factors report that they are a 
trifle behind on the matter of deliveries 
nd consequently cannot meet the de- 
ands of the buyers. This condition, 
wever, is not general and for the 
resent buyers are not experiencing any 
reat difficulty in having their demands 

immediate deliveries met by the sel- 


: ca ‘ 
Ribbon Trade Notes 
\ certain relates that he re- 
tly made a trip through the depart- 
in several nearby cities in 


seller 


it stores 
ler to look over the 


hand, th 


stock of ribbons 
given this 
ss of merchandise, etc.; and says: “I 
ind their stocks to be of rather wide 
ge, but withal they were compara- 
ely small. In most 


prominence 


instances I noted 
th satisfaction that the ribbon depart- 


ment was much more in evidence than 
ever before, but the one sad thing that 
spoiled an otherwise favorable report 
was the prices that the r has 
to pay. It is evident that very few re- 
tailers are passing along to the public 
the lower prices which have prevailed, 
and are prevailing in the 
markets.” 


consum 





primary 


According to a manufacturer who has 
one mill in Pennsylvania and another it 
New Jersey, the former is more pro 
ductive per loom than the latter. He 
further adds that the help in the Penn- 
sylvania mill has accepted a reduction 


in wages while the matter of a wage 


Possibly the most heartening 
silk piece goods and silk ribbon 


Conservative Spirit 
in Silk Goods Market 


Manufacturers Will Operate and Buy in 
Favorable Re- 


sults for the Future 


a Manner to Secure 


The lower prices which are prevail 
ing in the raw material market 
hailed by the broad silk manufacturer 
with no inconsiderate amount of satis 
faction. This undoubtedly is the out 
feature of the developments 
in the silk piece goods market. Th 


demand for all 


standing 


a 1 
classes of broad silks 


and gratifying condition in the 
markets is the fact that the past 


few months has witnessed a return to a stronger financial position 


of the majority of buyers. 


Previously the stringent money con- 


dition which most buyers were in served as a check to the demand, 
but at present this evil has been minimized to a considerable 
extent and all factors in the finished silk goods markets feel that 
future business will profit as a consequence. 





cut in New Jersey has met with such 
opposition that it is deemed advisabk 
to allow the matter to rest for the time 
being. 

Certain large jobbers, say so few scel- 
lers are buying in a way that would 
almost make one believe that they were 
small retailers. 

The favorable trend of the styles is 
a subject not infrequently discussed in 
selling circles. 

Higher prices, it is said, would check 
the demand to a noticeable extent. On 
the other hand, there are a number ot 
men in the trade who believe that un- 





less an upward trend in prices takes 
place, the quality of their product will 
have to be seriously impaired 
Travel in the Orient 
Because many manufacturers ar¢ 
planning to visit the Orient in order 


that they may secure a 
knowledge of 


more intimate 
conditions there, the Silk 
Association of America calls their atten 
tion to the fact that the month of Feb- 
ruary is the most opportune time to 
make such a visit. It is then that the 
sericulture and filature industries 
best be observed. The promotion of a 
better understanding 
umer and the 
association feels, can 
when each knows of the other problems 
Many raw silk men from the Orient 
have visited our markets within the 
past five years and have had an oppor 
tunity of studying conditions here. The 
advisability of the 


may 


be tween the con 
producer of raw silk, the 


} he 


best fostered 


manufacturer gain 
ing a better knowledge of the conditions 
silk is produced was 
American Silk Mission 
isited 


1920 


under which raw 
shown by the 


when they 
Spring of 


SUMMARY 


was slightly better during the present 
week than the week which preceded 
the holiday. Buyers were present in 
the market in larger numbers and the 
result, while not up to the expectations 
of certain of the more sanguine sellers, 
was in general fairly satisfactory. It 
is felt by the trade that all efforts to- 
ward a lower price basis, as the result 
of the sinking raw silk market, will be 
of no avail. 


Must Retain Buyer’s Confidence 


Sellers point out that the manufac- 
turers are operating at present at a 


very narrow margin, having named 
prices which discounted the present 
drop of raw silk. Any shifting of the 
price level at the present time, they 


detrimental to not 
the manufacturer, but the buyer 
as well, inasmuch as it 


contend, would be 
only 
would serve 

a spirit of distrust through- 
out the market, which has been only 
ré cently got 


to create 


real basis where 


constructive work was possible. No 


onto a 


one in the industry, they say, wishes 


to see a return of the market where 
‘ 


confidence was entirely lackin: 
Present Demand Narrow 


The present demand, while small, is 


indicative, say competent and well 
versed sellers, that the stocks in sec 
ond hands are at a minimum. The 


majority of orders being received art 
alling for “at once” shipments and it 
is freely predicted in selling circles 
that immediately after the buyer has 
taken inventory and found out his 
exact status, he will be in the market 
more anxious than ever to secure mer 
cn: ndise. 

Conservatism has stood th oa 
silk manufact ! stead d 


OF SILK CABLES 


Foreign markets are firm, but according to cabled reports very 


little buying is taking place. In 


cal of the market status and buying is suffering accordingly. 
Canton market is unchanged. continuing to be in a quiet condi- 


tion. Due to searcity 


of stocks 


Yokohama buyers remain skepti- 
The 
immediate 


for shipment, the 


Italian markets are reported dormant. 








ing the past six months and a certan 
analyst of market conditions enjoins 
all manufacturers to withhold trom 
the purchase of raw silk until the 

contident that the market has reached 
its absolute rock bottom. It is the be- 
ief of this seller that a natural and 
unartificial readjustment will proceed 
to take place in the raw materi 

ket and advises manufacturers to buy 


for their immediate needs only in or- 
der that 
nature 


conditions ot untavorable 


may not result 


Silk Goods Trade Notes 


Cantons will undoubtedly be the big 
seller for the fall. Alré ady buvers are 
demanding this material in a way that 


ndicates that it is bound to meet the 


approval of the ultimat: nsum 
The present price level has proven to 
be as near to giving satisfaction to all 


factors as any price basis. can, 


consequently any effort or intl 
brought to bear to 
will meet th 
opposition of the sellers 
One little « 


georgette in the market 


which may he 
about a change, 


hears very mment on 


However, one 


seller remarked last week that he was 
disposing of a fair quantity of this 
material at a price which, while vas 


very low, was nevertheless quite satis- 
view of the many adverse 


conditions to the sale of 


factory in 
this tabric 


In certain quarters of the market it 
is freely predicted that all members of 
the crepe family will be exceptionally 
brisk during the coming fall seasor In 
fact, one seller said that crepe de chine 
was proving to be his best seller. 

L. Duran, who recently returned from 
a business trip through 
and the Levant, has becom« 
with H. R. Mallinson & Co., In 
manager of and thrown silk 
departments 

The second 
Classification Committee 
mitted to the Board of 


4 ; 
Italy, France 


a 
associa 
their raw 


report of the Raw Sill 
which was su 


Managers t thi 


Silk Association of America at then 
last meeting acts as a supplement to th 
first report of the committec “pon 
“Standard and Tentative Standard 
Tests for Raw Silks.” It is entitled 


“Tentative Classification for Italian, 
Japanese and Chinese Steam Filature,” 
and is intended as a means of inter 
preting the results obtained ertain 
of the Tentative Standard tests which 
are, in general, new in the indust1 


Rules for Thrown Silk 


The Silk Association of An a has 
sent to all members of the trade a eopy 
f the revised rules and regulations gov- 
ert commission throwing of silk, as 
S nitted by the executive mit of 
he throwsters division, which has had 
the rules und nsideratior order 
t qu mments and suggestions 
The rules were promulgated p ce 
i sta la ] r t ims Ol h Ss 
ranch the America k industry 
Th itt desires t lear 
hat none the rules as prepared shall 
( trued as waiving tl ht in 
| ial transactions to make any 
vecial contra ag 1 t, but that 
the rules shall govern it ises where 
he i specified vhere no sp ial 
or sp ntract ¢ sts 
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The Attention of Manufacturers 
Is Invited to Our New 





Hamilton 
Ont. 


Rio de Janeiro 
Brazi 


Model K 


Producing a fabric without lines, 
using a latch needle, permitting speed 
of production, the making of heavy 
heels and toes and perfect plaiting. 


Increased width of top and a greatly 
pronounced loose course for looping 
are features of great value. 


Established 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Incorporated 
366 Broadway New York 
Charlotte Paris Barcelona Porto Milan 
N. C. France Spain Portugal Italy 
Buenos Aires Sydney Shanghai Osaka 
Argentina Australia China Japan 
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Look for Revival 
Of Cotton Hosiery Demand 


Sellers Feel That by Middle of Present 
Month Interest in Cotton Hosiery 
Will Be Brisk 


Possibly the most interesting devel- 
opment of the week in the hosiery mar- 
ket is the fact that a number of the 
larger sellers gave expression to their 
belief that cotton hosiery was due for 
brisk demand about the middle of the 
current month. Silk lines have been, 
and are brisk; the main difficulty man- 
ufacturers are experiencing is to keep 
the production up to a point where it 
will be in a position to successfully 
cope with the demand. But withal the 
greater part of the demand is for im- 
mediate shipment. 

Not Anticipating Wants 

Buyers are stubbornly refusing to 
look forward into the future and in this 
way are giving sellers and manufac- 
turers little or no means to gauge the 
possible trend of the future market. 
It is this element of uncertainty that is 
having a decidedly bad moral effect on 
a number of men in the trade. 

One of these sellers pointed out that 
it is only natural for the jobber to buy 
as little as possible since he is laboring 
under the impression that he can get 
goods for immediate shipment at any 
time he cares to enter the market. 
How long this state of affairs will con- 
tinue is a matter for speculation, but 
certain men, who have made a study 
of conditions, say that with all lines 
of hosiery moving in a more normal 
way, the seller will be able to assume 
a sterner attitude toward this demand 
for “at-once” shipments. 

If the examples of two of the larg- 
est manufacturers can in any way 
influence the future prices on cotton 
hosiery then will witness a _ con- 
tinuance of the present price level for 
this class of hosiery. These mills, ac- 
cording to their representatives are 
planning to keep their present prices 
practically intact. They argue that 
lower prices are not indicated by 
the raw material market since this mar- 
ket is believed to have reached a point 
where further material recession of 
prices is considered improbable. On the 
other hand they contend that labor 
costs cannot be further reduced with- 
out seriously impairing the buying 
power, and destroying the faith of the 
workers. The prevalent price on cot- 
ton hosiery is admittedly low, and 
therefore a still lower price is not only 
not demanded, but impractical. 


Hosiery Trade Notes 


White appears to be the wanted color 
and according to sellers there is very 
little of this color in the market at the 
present time and as a result buyers are 
experiencing no little difficulty in meet- 
ing the demands of the retailer. It has 
been pointed out that many of the mills 
dyed up the greater part of their whites 
when the demand was for gray and Rus- 
sian calf. 


Good results are being obtained by 
salesmen in the West say sellers who 
have their men on the road at the pres- 
ent time. These same sellers report that 
New England and New York are lag- 


ging behind in the matter of sending in 


orders. 


The Durham Hosiery Mills announce 
that the month of June 1921 proved to 
be the biggest month in the history of 
their company, in the matter of ship- 
ments. Over 6,200 cases were shipped 
from the mills during the month. 

It is the opinion of many men in the 
trade that the demand for the cotton 
stocking which they expect to material- 
ize in the near future, will have a de- 
terring effect on the demand for the fibre 
silk hose. They also contend that with 
the arrival of the demand for cotton 
hosiery will indicate that the consumer 










| with considerable alarm. 






in this country. 








| of the United States. 


has at last started in on a conservative 
but sane purchasing policy. 

Little difference of opinion exists re- 
garding the situation in the full fash- 
ioned market. One seller said that never 
in his memory has a certain class of 
hosiery been so scarce. He further 
pointed out that the price in no way 
affected the demand the consumer 
appeared to be willing to pay any price 


as 


as long as the stocking was _ full- 
fashioned. 
J. P. Quinlan, 346 Broadway, was 


confined to his home during the early 
part of this week as the result of a 
slightly sprained ankle. The sprain is 
the result of “ Jerrie’s” desire to get in 
a little basketball practice preparatory 
to the game at the knit goods sellers’ 
outing. 

One selling agent representing several 
English mills in this country said that 
the proposed tariff with all its conse- 
quences would virtually put an end to 
all his importations of heather goods 


Textiles in Chattanooga 


H. S. Thatcher Gives Figures Showing 
Growth of That City 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.— Herbert S. 
Thatcher, secretary and treasurer of the 
Thatcher Spinning Co., Inc., of this city 
was the chief speaker at a recent weekly 
meeting of the Kiwanis Club, telling of 
the growth of this city to a great tex- 
tile center. The data presented by Mr. 
Thatcher was the most complete survey 
of the local textile industry ever made 
dealing with each plant from the organ- 
ization of the first mill in 1873 until the 
present day. The speaker dealt with 
the industry in all branches including 
hosiery, mercerizing, spinning, and over- 
all branches. 


He summed up the local industry, say- 


ing that there are 50 mills employing | 


normally 12,000 workers with an in- 
vested capital of $20,000,000 


The shortage of full fashioned goods has really reached an 
acute stage. In fact, the situation has become so tense that many 
sellers are viewing the recent importations of this class of hosiery 
It is a well-known fact that several of 
the large department stores have sent their buyers to Europe in 
order to purchase full fashioned hosiery. Because of low labor 
costs Germany, France, Switzerland and England can turn out a 
full fashioned goods at a far lower price than the manufacturers 
Consequently 


made too high to suit the full fashioned hosiery manufacturer 


Underwear Sellers 


Await Developments 


Trade Hopes Meeting of Jobbers Com- 
mittee Will Serve to Clear Up Pres- 


ent Discussion of Openings 


With the passing of the holiday a 
spirit of waiting and expectancy pre- 
vails throughout the underwear mar- 
ket. Little or no talk is heard relative 
to the reorder business which has been 
exceptionally brisk for the past month. 
Considerable planning and speculation is 





the proposed tariff cannot be 


going on in selling circles concerning the 


possibility of an early opening of spring, 
1922, lines. 


22, The special meeting of a 
committee of the Jobbers’ Association of 
Knit Goods Buyers, which is scheduled 
for July 8, has provoked keen interest 
in the trade. 

Need of Buyers’ Confidence 


With time approaching when sellers 
will have to decide whether they will 
open lines for spring, 1922, this 
month, or wait until a later date, the old 
question the proper 
manufacturer to take, it 
confidence in the market 
iS again prominent in 
Competent trade leaders say that it will 
be for the manufacturer to 
name his absolutely lowest price, and in 
naming it to take into consideration all 
factors which may tend to have any ef- 
fect toward lower prices 

These sellers point 
manufacturers name a 
primary end of 


their 


of for the 


order to instill 
into the buyer, 
selling circles. 


means 


= 


necessary 


out that if the 
price with the 
simply naming a price 
to get business then the opening will be 
a failure. The point which the 
facturer must attempt is to 
price an effect and 

effect result 


manu- 
name a 
not as a 
from the 
a position to name a 
price which, barring the unexpected, will 
be irreducil That this cannot be 
done at the present time is the opinion 
of many They contend that 
while the raw material markets have to 
all appearances reached bottom, there 
are other matters which would be clearer 
in another month. 
that they do not 


as use. 


This will 
of their being in 


cause 


dle. 


sellers. 


They further argue 

believe the majority 
of buyers are anxious to buy at the pres- 
ent time, but are only desirous of get- 
ting an idea what prices they can 
expect. : 


ot 


Unless the attitude of jobbers changes 
it will be 
ers to 


unavailing for manufactur- 
name prices at present. Buying 
on fall lines, following the opening in 
March of this year, 


Narrow prope yrtions. 


was slow and of 
It is just such a 


condition as this that sellers are trying 





to avoid in the coming season, and con- 
sequently they are awaiting develop- 
ments from the buyers’ section with con- 
siderable interest. It is the hope of no 
few sellers that something definite will 
result from the meeting of the jobbers’ 
committee which, it is believed, will cast 
a small ray of light on the doubtful sit- 
uation. 


Underwear Trade Notes 


According to certain sellers who claim 
to be ina position to know, the retailers 
are doing a phenomenal business on all 
spring lines, and consequently are be- 
sieging the jobber for immediate deliver- 
ies. Due to his narrow buying policy the 
latter is unable to meet the requirements 
of his customers, with the result that a 
good deal of profit is being denied all 
factors in the industry. 

Little sympathy for the retailer is 
heard in the trade, as the majority of 
sellers are of the opinion that it has 
been the retailer who has hindered the 
return to normal more than any other 
factor. 


“Lower prices will result from the 
openings for spring, but they will cause 
mayy a pang of regret in the manufac- 
turing ranks,” said one seller. 

The new tariff has been the subject 
of considerable discussion among many 
members of the trade. Certain sellers 
believe that it is about all that could be 
expected, while certain others are in- 
clined to believe that it is not up.to their 
expectations. 

“Shirts and drawers are not dead 
yet,” said an adherent for this class of 
underwear, “and I look for them to re- 
gain some of their apparently lost pop- 
ularity in the near future. There are 
many men who still favor this under- 
wear, and I think that when the nation 
assumes a more normal aspect and men 
begin to think of the economy effected 
by the shirt and drawer that the demand 
will return and we will profit by our 
eclipse 


Sweaters Promising 
Trade Believes 


an Early Opening of 


Spring 1922 Lines Is Probable 


While the sweater market is featured 
by only a moderate reorder business and 
a small demand for fall lines a spirit of 
confidence in the future is expressed by 
practically selling agent in the 
market. With the financial position of 
the jobber and retailer strengthened to 
a marked extent as the result of a lively 
the past few months, it is 
the opinion of the trade that the market 
has a firm foundation on which to start 
the spring season of 1922. 


every 


business in 


Sweater manufacturers are confronted 
with a situation which is similar in a 
certain degree to the condition that pre- 
vails in the underwear market. Buyers 
have expressed their desire to have 
sellers name their prices for spring 1922 
lines, and the latter factors are unde- 
cided as to just what course to pursue. 
\ good deal of speculation and planning 
is taking place and it would not be sur- 
prising to many men in the trade if a 
number of sweater lines are opened in 
the near future. 
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Soaring Needle 
ZB ods Me chine 


DHERENCE to an ideal, 
has built up the reputation 
of Wildman Circular 

Knitting Machinery. 


We determined when we started 
business a generation ago that lea- 
dership alone would content us. 
We foresaw that prestige would 
come as a reward for giving the 
textile industry knitting machin- 
ery that would assure greatest 
production and_ betterment of 
product. 


On request we will 
send the ‘‘Wildman 
Spring Needle Body 
Machine instruction 
Book’’ giving detail- 
ed illustrations and 
descriptions of every 
important part of 
the machine. 
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Ask for Ruling on Term “Carpet Wools” 


Factors in and Users of Wools Ask Secretary of Treasury for 
Interpretation 


N an effort to secure a definite and 

accurate ruling from the Treasury 
Department on the proper interpretation 
of the term, “Carpet Wool,” and the 
propes position occupied by Class III 
wools under the present Emergency 
Tariff Act, a letter has been addressed 
to Hon. A. S. Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury, on this subject. This letter 
has been signed by the leading factors 
n the wool trade handling these wools, 
as well as many prominent users of car- 
pet wools, both in Philadelphia and New 
York. This letter, with the names of 
the signers, is as follows: 


PHILADELPHIA, June 14, 1921. 
Hon. Andrew S. Mellon, 
Secretary of Treasury. 


\Ve the undersigned Manufacturers 
and Wool Importers of Philadelphia 
and vicinity herewith take the liberty of 
addressing you in regard to the defini- 
tion of the term Carpet Wool as em- 
odied in the Emergency Tariff Law 
now in force. 

Paragraph 18 makes provision for 
wool, other than the wool “ commonly 
known as Carpet Wool,” to pay a duty 
of 15 to 30c. or 45c. per Ib., according 
to its condition, but it excludes from this 
law wool commonly known as Carpet 
Wool. 

(he clear intention of Congress un- 
doubtedly was, that all Class III Wool, 
all of which are commonly known as 
Carpet Wool, as represented by the 
standard samples now in the custody of 
the appraisers at the different ports, 
should come in free of duty under this 
Emergency Law, and it is so understood 
by all the carpet manufacturers, carpet 
yarn spinners and carpet wool import- 
ers in the country. 


If any other construction is placed 
on this paragraph the whole intent of 
Congress will be defeated. The carpet 
manufacturers and yarn spinners will 

compelled to shut down their plants, 

1 it will lead to endless annoyance, 
delays, litigation, and consequent stag- 
nation in the lines of business in which 
we are all engaged. 

Should any other interpretation than 
one that is generally understood 
contemplated by the Department, 
we respectfully ask for a hearing 
re a final decision is made. 


+} 


Signers to Petition 


rsfield & Co. Cc. H. Masland & 
Vindisch & Co. Sons. 
s J. Webb & Harvey Fibre Car- 
Inc. pet Co. 
D. Oelberman & John Gay's’ Sons, 
Inc. 
& Cole. Robert Carson & 
F. Allen & Co. Sons, Inc. 


henson & Craft. 
G. Davidson & 


Pollock Huston Co. 
Dornan Brothers. 
Grubnau Bros. 


W. Wood. Oelrichs & Co. 
Rage & Co. 3alfour, Williamson 
Long & Coffin. & Co. 
D. Grover & A. S. Cookman & Co 
ns Co Pustau & Co 
s G. Kitchen & American Pacific 
Co., Inc. 
H. Seal American Trading 
P. Spats & Co. Co. 
G. Pancoast. Bech, Van Siclen & 
lerson & Co Co., Inc. 


idelphia Carpet Strong & Trow- 
bridge Co. 


Allen & Son. Anthony Gibbs & 


Bromley & Co., Ine. 
ns, Ine Geo. B. Ritchie & 
Ww Scholes & Sons, Co., Ine. 
: Olivier & Co. 
Keystone Spinning Ultramares Corpora- 


fills Co. tion. 
Hemphill & Co., Inc. Mercantile Bank of 
Denston Hair Co. the Americas, Inc. 
-. E Doan & Co. Kitching & Bicknell, 
F. T. Jennings & Co. Inc. 


Chas. O. Herbert & 
Co. 

Brodsky Bros., Inc. 

T. Kenworthy & Bro. 

H. F. Morris Co. 

Robert Krook. 

Heston & Co. 

Imperial Woolen Co. 

Geo. W. Davis, Inc. 

Brecht, Hayes & Co. 

Stafford & Co. 

Wm. Spink. 

Platt Bros. 

John P. Holt, Inc. 

John Wilde & Bro. 

Columbia Rug Mills. 

Artloom Rug Mills 

Edward C. Read & 
Son. 

Thomas Devlin's 
Sons. 

Sykes Bros., Inc. 

I. Lockhart Sons. 

Putnam Mills Car- 
pet Co 

Thos. Kenworthy’s 
Sons. 

George Barber 

James Lees & Sons 
Co. 

Bridgeport - Atlantic 
Spinning Co. 

John & James Dob- 
son. 

Hardwick & Magee 
Co. 


Kitching & Kitch- 
ing. 

Francis A. Cundhill 
& Co. 

A. Norden & Co 

Oklahoma Trading 
Corporation. 

Frederick H. Cone & 
Co., Ine. 

Jardine, Matheson 
& Co.,, Ltd 

F. W. Frost & Co., 
Inc. 

Dodwell & Co., Ltd. 

Henry Mote & Son. 

Fearon, Brown Co. 

Gravenhorst & Co. 

China Hide & Prod- 
uce Co. of New 
York, Inc. 

General Hide & Skin 
Corporation. 

Dowler, Forbes & 
Co. 

W. R. Grace & Co 

Chas. F. Smillie & 
Co. 

Otto Meyer & Co. 

M. Frenville Co., 
Inc. 

Leon Nissim Ta- 
ranto. 

Chandless & Co. 

L & E Frenkel, 
Inc. 

Carleton & Moffat. 


i . a 
a ee Duncan Fox & Co. 
The Hirst-Roger Co Kemsley, Mtllbourn 
Bush & Diamond & Co., a 5 
Chas. P. Cochrane T. E. Kitching. 

Co. 


Rug Weavers’ Pay 


Whittall Statement Shows New System 
Can Mean Higher Wages 


The M. J. Whittall Associates, Wor- 
cester, Mass., have issued a public state- 
ment showing the result in dollars and 
cents received by weavers of their mills 
under the new system of wages as com- 
pared with the former which was in 
effect until January 17, when there was 
a strike over a 25 per cent reduction. 
Under the new system they claim a 
weaver can earn more by the week even 
with a 20 per cent reduction. The state- 
ment is as follows: 

The following is an illustration of the 
pay which will be received by a weaver 
weaving 100 yards of Persian rug fabric 
under the old system with a flat re- 
duction of 20 per cent compared with 
what he would receive weaving under 
the new conditions, with an increased 
production brought about by having one 
service boy to four looms (an increase 
of 50 per cent in help) and the pay- 
ment to the weaver of 3% cents per 
yard for getting in his own ends. 


Old system, 100 yards Persian at 0.5675 
EE, COs ioa's Gendt iees 5 








Plus creelers’ wagesS..........eseee. 
Total nese aahaiel : . $64.79 
Less 20 per cent....... Tere err ee 
Old system, less 20 per cent.: 
Total : ; ; pu apni nea $51.83 
New system 
107 yards at 0.4540... ee re $48.58 
107 yards at 3% cents........0. 3.7 
SERIE Sidicatn: 5 oars rerelathiere: are ate a eeaaA $52.33 


CO MIEN kaon wh te sneesnines -- - $51.83 


Advantage to weaver in new method, 
50 cents; other grades follow in simi- 
lar proportion. 

The old rate for weaving Persians 
was .5675 per yard; the new rate is 
.4540. The old rate for creeling, when 
there were no creelers, was $8.04 per 
week. The wages paid for getting in 
ends under the new creeling system 
would be 3% cents per yard on Persian 
quality. 
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N THE SUPERCONE we have successfully 

modeled a supply for knitting machines which not 

only contains more material than any style of 
package previously produced, but also insures a_ uni- 
form delivery of material heretofore unequalled by 
either cone or bottle bobbin. The SUPERCONE is 
EIGHT INCHES long, with a possible maximum 
diameter of TEN INCHES. The net weight of a full- 
sized package ranges from FOUR to SEVEN pounds, 
depending upon the material wound. A cone of this 
size presents the greatest advantages for coarse counts, 
including sweater yarn. 


SKEIN OR OVER END SUPPLY 
WITH PARAFFINING ATTACHMENT 


Descriptive pamphlet on request of the 


NEW No. 80 CONE WINDER 


MARK 


SHOP EESONA 


UNIVERSAL WINDING 
COMPANY, BOSTON 
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Showing new style drop stitch effect. 


Eliminating picking over extra stitches in 
transferring and looping. 


Can be applied to any Banner from 3 in. dia. 
to 3; in. dia. either ladies or half hose. 


PLAIN 
TRANSFERING 





NO UN- 
SIGHTLY 
te 


HOLES 







PLAIN 


4 LOOPING. 


Production same as plain work. 


HEMPHILL COMP 


Main Office and Factory: PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
Philadelphia Office and Showrooms: Rooms 208, 209, 210 Colonial Trust Bidg., 1th aud Machete Viele, Pe, 
Sonthera Office and Showrooms: Rooms 912, 913 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn, 
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Acvregate Value from U. 


F )R the first time in several years 
anada’s imports of textiles and 
te e products trom the United 
States show a decrease, the aggregate 
\ tor the fiscal year 1920-21 being 
$10,758,000, compared with $132,292,- 


()} the previous year, a decline of 
$30,534,000, or nearly 30 per cent. Not- 
standing this decrease the trade 

ds in value that of seven years 
$74,396,000, or about 272 per 

it this decrease is due to larger 


ts trom the Un 
ther European 
doubt. 

d Kings 
$111,328,000, 


ited Kingdom 
countries there 
Imports from the 
lom alone, amounting to 
$36,675. 


( no 


increased by 
tal imports from all 

the general classifi 
s, textiles and textile 
e largest in the 
D nion, having a 


countries 
ication of 
products” 
history of the 
value of $243,- 
608,342.- Of this total 41.77 per cent. 
Ci trom the United States, com- 
per cent. the previous 


with 3/ 


Cotton Products 
ducts of cotton imported from 
the United States during the year had 


a value of $58,386,409, and comprised 
58.49 per cent. of the total from all 
countries. The proportion the previ- 
ous year when imports from the 


United States had a value of $68,219,- 
000, was a little over 76 per cent. As 
will be seen from the following table, 
giving the imports of cotton products 
for the fiscal years 1920-21 and 1919- 
20; the decline was general; exceptions 








being few 
1920-21 1919-20 
het ind knitting 
tton ‘ + y $108,251 $144,111 
Sewing thread in hanks 396,759 303,729 
Thread on spools.. 377,137 332,231 
Yar 40 and finer 1,949,410 1,538,809 
Ya for shoe laces... 200,646 198,838 
H CT PORE se cakd« 684,863 753,102 
Other thread : 209,962 311,942 
Canton flannels, sheet 
8s, pillow cottons 237,390 318,928 
Duck gray or. white, 
8 oz. square yd 3.579.313 3,689,882 
k s, printed, n.o.p. 2,195,797 2,696,238 
} s, dyed n.oO.p.. 6,059,570 8,097,729 
( unbleached fabrics 1,486,882 1,845,554 
P shirtings 199,783 146,608 
\ scrims. etc 305,770 467,499 
\ bleached fab- 
2 2 565.657 
s 234,004 
400 947 
mbroidery and 
ifacturers 
5 nds kings 
ear 
cl fs 
Products of Wool 
+} 


¢ products of wool imported 
the United States the decline 
nore marked than in cotton 
the total value being $12,097,- 
S iinst $22,399,955 the 


or a 


previous 
$10,302,873, or a 
The trade 
two years 
1915 by $7,- 


loss of 
over 45 per cent. 
however, in excess of 
by $3,957,993 and of 
66 Imports from the United 
Kingdom, on the other hand, ad- 
d during the year to $52,763,202, 
in of $14,207,514. Total imports 
all countries had a value of $67,- 
40, an increase over the previous 
$3,521,105, and in respect to 
the largest trade in history of 
Jominion. 
e most outstanding decreases in 
imports from the United States 
wer in tweeds, worsteds, serges, 


ye of 


S. for Fiscal Year Shows Decrease for 
First Time in Years 
By William Lewis Edmonds 
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Canada’s Textile Imports 1920-21 


outside 
and children, 
clothing for 
which ( 
United 


crease 


knit and woven 


women 


garments for 
and ready-mad 
Among the lines 
imports from the 
experience an in- 
and rugs and 
following table 
imports for the 


men 
“anada 

>tates to 
were carpets 
pressed felt The 
gives the principal 
past two vears: 








1920-21 1919-20 

Raw wor ind hair $3,069,933 $3,463,920 
Yarns for woolen goods 158,340 402 7 
Yarns, woolen and wor 

sted ee 64,225 41,680 
Axminster carpets .... 156 1%,%t28 
Axminster squares ° Ja, 9260 
Lrussels and Wilton, 

ot ee 7 : rer $1,935 2 
Brussels and Wilton, 

squares 384,858 272 
Oriental and hand wov 

en squares 198,696 
Overcoatings ; 5s 10,576 26,550 
Tweeds ; : ‘ 7 89 
Worsted and serges 2,25 6,201,99 
Women's and children’s 

outside garments 1,293,434 2,225,566 
Knitted goods n.o.p. 183,915 5 
Socks and stockings 80,892 





Clothing ready made 
Felt, pressed cr 4 
Fabrics of wool, worsted 

n. o. p. including cas 


simeres and doeskins. 1,322,393 2,057,951 
Silk Products 

Imports of silk products from the 

United States fell off $7,176,034, or 


about 45 per cent., the value of the 


trade being $8,690,263, against. $15, 
866,297 the preceding year. While 
this is the smallest since 1918, it is 
rather better than double that of five 
years ago, and compared with 1915 
shows a gain of $6,994,774. Although 
imports from the United Kingdom 


advanced to $4,272,850, an increase of 
a little over $1,000,000 for the 
the total from all countries, amount- 
ing to $29,720,792, declined by $4,711; 
997 

[The most marked decline in the 
ports from the 


years, 


im- 
United States was in 


silk fabrics, the loss amounting to 
$3,409,141, while the imports from 
Switzerland, which only had a value 


of $423,780 two years ago and of $4,- 
944,061 in 1920, reached the 
figure of $6,758,701 last year. 
were also increases in the imports of 
silk fabrics from both Great Britain 
and France. In fabrics for the manu- 
facture of there was a decline of 
over $900,000 in the imports from the 
United States, while brought in 
from Switzerland advanced during the 
year from $221,470 to $673,128 


record 


There 


ties, 
those 


\mong 


the lines imported from the United 
States to experience increases wert 
sewing and embroidery silk and vel- 
vets other than pure silk and plush 


fabrics TI 


course of trade in the 


following table gives the 


principal im- 






ports trom t} © I nited states 
1920-21 1919-20 

Raw $2,148,872 $3,024,917 
Silk in tl gu or spun 158,927 131,814 
Sil fabrics 4 ‘ 
Silk fabrics 2,370 4 77 59 
Velvets ot har i 

silk I l i ~ 814.7 
Blouses and shirt waists 99,7 
Socks and stockings 376,012 
Clothing of silk 984, 97¢ ie 
Ribbons 868,270 
Sewing ind embroid- 

ery silk 407,313 376,034 


flax, 
products ae from 


Under the classification of 


hemp and jute 
the United States had a value of $2,- 
029,671 compared with $3,732,912 the 
preceding year. Bags or 
largest item, had a value of $507,748, 
against $367,579 the previous 
The most marked decline was in jute 
cloth partly finished, the value of 
which dropped from $1,335,655 to 


sacks, the 


year. 
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BLEACHED GOODS 
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MIID DATDTCAT UD ‘ 
TH R I 2. 
THE ROESSLER Co 


HASSLACHER 


New York 


CHEMICAL CO. 


eR 


UOUVODUEAD ERAS ALLAN LALLA ALE 1LL lu LOLLY  ARPT 


H. Brinton Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


RIBBERS 


Single and Double Feed 


with all latest improvements, such as 
Welt and Slack Course Selvage Welt, 
French Welt, Dogless attachment, 
Double Knee, Two-speed Drive, Yarn 
Changers, Automatic stop-motions. 


=| 
F 


3uilt in all sizes, for all classes of rib 
work. 


Samples and prices on request. 





Canadian Agent: 
Harley-Kay, Ltd., Georgetown, Ont. 
Y ae emrencrennrt at ! UIT ATTEN 





C. WALKER JONES, Inc. 


Specialists in the Manufacture of 


LATCH NEEDLES 


Our factories at Manchester, N. H., and Philadelphia, Pa., are devoted 
exclusively to the making of High Grade Needles 


We can guarantee satisfaction, and can offer real service 
MAIN OFFICE 


4947 Wakefield St., Germantown, Philade]phia, Pa. 
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040 A 
“PARAMOUN T METHOD” FABRIC HOLDER | 
The PARAMOUNT Fabric Holder is one of the greatest Patented Sept. 17, 1918 


developments in the art of finishing hosiery. It prevents 
the goods from creeping up during the drying process and 
the following advantages are all direct results of its use: 


Uniformity of length. Less work for pairers. 
No disfigurement of goods. Goods lie better in boxes. 
Improved finish of the product. 


PARAMOUNT FORMS and METHOD of FINISHING 


have been developed to meet every requirement of correct PARAMOUNT METHOD FABRIC HOLDER 
finishing. Patented Nov. 4, 1919 





With PARAMOUNT EQUIPMENT you are assured of an increased selling value in your mer- 
chandise, greater production and fewer seconds. You will find a large saving in labor, steam and 
floor space, improved factory conditions and satisfied help. If interested, our representative will 
call DEMONSTRATING IN YOUR OWN MILL WITH YOUR OWN PRODUCT the 
improved results obtained by finishing on Paramount Drying and Shaping Forms. 


YUVDULQUNULUUULLULOLUL LUAU LULU LLL HAM TTT 


You can secure Paramount Equipment on either a Sales or Rental basis 


> tre + 


Complete equipment can be seen in New York Office, 366 Broadway. 


PARAMOUNT SERVICE GOES WITH PARAMOUNT FORMS 


PARAMOUNT HOSIERY FORM DRYING CO. 


HUNTER BUILDING, MARKET AND MADISON STREETS, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Address all correspondence to Chicago Office 








Emerson Apparatus Company in New Quarters 


We are now settled in our new quarters and are in better position to serve present and prospective owners of 


Emerson Conditioning Ovens 


Do you test your textile materials for moisture? The use of one of our and the Single Basket Ovens being equipped with large baskets for 
Conditioning Ovens for this purpose will place your mill on a more bulky material and the Eight Basket Oven with small baskets. 


efficient basis. Neglect to account for moisture results in losses. 


The Emerson Conditioning Ovens are all electrically heated and can 


There are three sizes of Emerson Conditioning Ovens, the Four Basket be fitted to operate on either A. C. or D. C. circuits. Write 


Emerson Apparatus Co., 171 Tremont St., Melrose, Mass. 





OMNI 


FOUR BASKET OVEN SINGLE BASKET OVEN 
(Baskets, 7 in. x 7 in. x 18 in. deep) (Basket 7 in. x 7 in. x 18 in. deep) 


“UTTTATTITIY 


ARAN HULU ae HUGNNUUNSUU 0 U0 





EIGHT oes OVEN 
(Baskets, 3 in. x 3 in. x 6 in, deep) 
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19,054, while colored jute or hemp 
n fell from $740,688 to $444,987. 
\ixed textile products were valued at 
569,254 against $13,512,820 the year 
ire. Imports of “Other fibres and 
their products” are outstanding from 
the fact that this is the only general 
classification under which imports 
m the United States show an in- 
crease in the total, the figures being 
$895,326, compared with $8,560,727 
he previous year, and this was due to 
fact that binder twine, the prin- 
cipal item, had a value of $5,466, 395, 
ain of $1,975,927. 
Two-Fold Influence of Exchange 
That the decline which has taken 
ice in Canada’s imports of textil and 
textile products from the United 
States has been materially influenced 
hy the abnormal exchange condition 
lich has obtained during the year 
there can be no doubt. And this in- 
fluence has been two-fold. In the first 
place the high premium obtaining in 
Canada on American funds has natur- 
ally tended to discourage imports 
from the United States, while, on the 
other hand, the still more marked dis- 
count on British and European money 
in general has naturally encouraged 
portations from_ trans-Atlantic 
countries, 
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Census of Jute and Linen Goods 


Summary for 1919 of Census Bureau 
Includes Cordage and Twine 


WasHINGTon, D. C—A preliminary 
statement of the 1920 census of manu- 
factures with reference to the cordage 
and twine, jute goods, and linen goods 
industries has been prepared by the 
Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce. It consists of a detailed 
statement of the quantities and values 
of the various products manufactured 
during the year 1919. 

There were 158 establishments report- 
ing for these industries combined in 
1919, and 160 in 1914. In 1919 the dis- 
tribution of establishments by States in 
the order of their importance, accord- 
ing to value of products, was as follows: 
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Pennsylvania 27, New York 22, Massa- 
chusetts 20, Connecticut 10, New Jersey 
9, Ohio 8, North Carolina 7, Rhode Is- 
land 5, Alabama, Illinois, Kentucky, and 
New Hampshire 4 each, Michigan, Minn- 
esota, Missouri, South Carolina, and 
Wisconsin 3 each, California, Georgia, 
Maryland, Tennessee, and Virginia 2 
each, and Delaware, Indiana, Iowa, 
Maine, Mississippi, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Washington, and Texas 1 each. 

In addition to the amounts shown in 
the following table, cordage and twine, 
jute goods, and linen goods to the value 
of $5,480,000 in 1914 were reported by 
establishments engaged primarily in 
other industries. Of this amount, $3,- 
683,000 relates to rope, cordage, and 
twine made by cotton mills engaged 
chiefly in the manufacture of yarn. 

The statistics for 1919 and 1914 are 
summarized in the following table. The 
figures for 1919 are preliminary and sub- 
ject to such change and correction as 
may be necessary from a further exam- 
ination of the original reports. 


Tariff Bill Prospects 


Wasuincton, D. C.—It is expected 
that the permanent tariff bill which is 


under consideration in the House will 
be passed by that body around the first 
of August. This idea seems to be prev- 


alent among Republican leaders of both 
houses of Congress and was expressed 
during a debate on the floor of the up- 
per house by Senator Lodge, the Re- 
publican leader. He stated further that 
in his opinion it would take the Senate 
Finance Committee from a month to six 
weeks to do its part in writing the tariff 
bill, following which it will be discussed 
in the Senate for at least a month. 
After that of course the bill has to be 
sent to conference, where the conflicts 
between the bill as it passed the House 
and the Senate are ironed out. It lo ks 
therefore as if it would be the first of 
November any how before the tariff 
bill becomes law, unless the bill is side- 
tracked so that the revenue bill can be- 
come law before the tariff measure. This 
latter idea has been advocated very 
strongly by Senator Watson of Indiana. 


COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF STATISTICS FOR THE CORDAGE AND TWINE, JUTE 
GOODS, AND LINEN GOODS INDUSTRIES, 1919 AND 1914 



















ewer Value.——_——_———" 
— 1919. 1914. 
WO OMNES caeecsccss “eawaees, a aos $176,690,000 $83,235,000 
R bl Pounds Pounds 
ope, cable, cordage, twine, y é 
NS cis eae . pacriens sy yarn 020513,453,000 687,520,000 151,976,000 71,351,000 
Rope, cable and cordage.......... 225,660,000 198,400,000 59,369,000 21 531,000 
gO Naas 130,419,000 104,909,000 32,009,000 12,860,000 
Marine cordage .............. 79,152,000 ° 20,538,000 2 
Hardware rope .............. 13,237,000 ° 2,906,000 = 
RN OUING ic cewsecaccs 10,854,000 * 2,640,000 - 
Transmission rope ........... 3,347,000 ° $09,000 : 
Other commercial & bolt ropes.. 23,829,000 ° 5,116,000 ° 
rite hasten a iaccds cola al 26,251,000 39,899,000 4,802,000 2,991,000 
PERRIN. Spa udeeg cays b& Sd oncunc 16,327,000 13,533,000 3,111,000 1,043,000 
CA Cena e hag Ua Wig erg cc ened 11,947,000 13,244,000 6,120,000 2,540,000 
A OR aes Seer 40,716,000 26,815,000 9,327,000 2,097,000 
TM GaeWae ee 455 bec c adn gk caevquls 321,867,000 407,537,000 000 38,091,000 
WG ita cs «ceases ec nesacnuee 229,508,000 302,287,000 5,000 24,095,000 
Manila, all, or chief value..... 9,287,000 16,949,000 5,000 1,638,000 
ey es ee ERS cab “Seaccusacs . 0 tebaducie . a Ameo ees 
ME a law woah oe ke oma 220,221,000 285,338,000 43,970,006 22,457,000 
Other than binder.............. 92,359,000 105,250,000 30,330,000 1: 5, 
PO ee eb aie wine os ae eee udices 52,398,000 55,282,000 10,904,000 5,265,000 
GE? uke sevice aekensne bans 23,439,000 17,927,000 12,289,000 3,472,000 
MED Gas sw a-waaee eas Gk ie 9,319,000 9,319,000 3,864,000 1,583,000 
Ge WE wc atakwnedekascsecee 8,534,000 22,722,000 3,273,000 3,673,000 
RE IT ENR is 65s ed wanes wenidlnae 60,646,000 75,875,000 13,330,000 8,320,000 
Kab aeea'en chen eden chan Cans 56,570,000 69,827,000 11,629,000 7,358,000 
NIN ca cigrs ate aw cn wine We x G0 tte, 4 500 1,454,000 ] 829,000 ae ad 
RE sna o ah convent ie eth 2,622,000 § 6,048,000 { T000 962,000 
RE, NR grag od al cnn ede 56 4,280,000 5,708,000 6,691,000 3,409,000 
Woven goods, square yards......... +119,451,000 147,490,000 21,702,000 9,379,000 
ON cee oh clastuun anc cat siaae ome 14,342,000 10,800,000 3,799,000 1,766,000 
Re enivcke ce sad ecbentck ee eres eeS +93,850,000 136,690,000 17,196,000 7,613,000 
Carpets O00) PWMR: . oo 666 cece s ccs 2,289,000 4,862,000 1,603,000 1.172.900 
Bags and bagging ............. 78,759,000 131,828,000 12,007,000 6,441,000 
POP QOCGON BEE: «cc cacscece 54,182,000 . 7,766,000 . 
Burlap bags and bagging...... 24,577,000 ° 4,241,000 . 
Webbing (12 inches and less)... .$30,856,000 . 1,325,000 . 
Re i. Ue ae bade bs-é-9 83 6% 6 12,802,000 s 2,261,000 . 
A'l other woven goods............ 11,259,000 Poe. euees 707.000 
A ee Ne ete cases eRe  SSeethee: © ~“Pavade*s 3,012,000 2.505.000 


* Figures not available. 


* This total does not include 30,856,000 linear yards of webbing. 
t Reported in linear yards and not included in totals for jute goods or woven goods 











PARAFFIN ATTACHMENTS 


Paraffin is guaranteed not 
to run in hot weather 


Each thread is paraffined separately with an even appli- 
cation of wax. Good for winding wool, worsted, pure 
silk and artificial silk, cotton and mercerized yarns. 


Samples Sent on Request 


Knit Easy Paraffin Attachment Company 


25 So. Front Street, Phila. 
BECKERT 


NEEDLES CONTINENTAL 


For All Types of Knitting Machines 
gE. W. SS. JASPER 


Successor to CONTINENTAL LATCH NEEDLE CO. 
149 Greenwich St. New York 











(Annex of 120 Liberty St.) 


THE NEW BEDFORD TEXTILE SCHOOL 


This school is located in New Bedford, Mass., an attractive residential city and 
the largest producer of fine cotton yarns and woven fabrics in the United States. 

The school is a division of the Department of Education of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, and is under the management of a board of trustees, most of whom 
are prominent men in the cotton textile manufacturing industry. 

Three year diploma courses are offered as follows: 


General Cotton Manufacturing. 

Carding and Spinning. Latch Needle Underwear. 

Textile Design. Seamless Hosiery Knitting. 

Shorter special courses in the above subjects, for which certificates are given, 
may be arranged for if conditions permit. 

Courses open to both sexes. Candidates must be at least sixteen years of age. 
Graduates of a high school or those having an equivalent education admitted on 
certificate. All others required to take a prescribed examination. 

Every instructor is a man of special training and practical experience. 


Chemistry, Dyeing and Finishing. 


Tuition 


is free to students residing in Massachusets. For further ipformation send for 
catalogue. Address: 

Wm. E. Hatch, A.M., President 
1171-1219 Purchase St. - - - - 


New Bedford, Mass. 





KNITTING MACHINE 
Cylinders and Dial Forgings 
Highest grade materials and workmanship. 


mation and prices write to 
STANTON FORGE CO., Pershing and Everett Sts., Camden, N. J. 


For infor- 
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FULL AUTOMATIC 
KNITTING MACHINES 


os 


it 
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KNIT CLOTH 
DRYER 


Gas Heated 








Yarn Changers 
and Platers 
ForSeamless Hosiery 
Easy Transfer 
Accurate 
Measuring Device 
Produces 
Finest Fabrics 


PAXTON, PRICE & O’NEILL 


3rd and Green Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CAEEEMERSOTESTUAUU GUSTS SAHS ATT NUTTALL NAAN mame 


For Drying Circular Knit 
Goods Quickly — 
Wool—Silk—Cotton 


MANDEL-McIVER CO. 
1805 First Avenue, New York City 
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When installing a machine for Carbon- 
izing, Dyeing, Bleaching, Drying 
or Finishing 
be sure you are buying a 


Berry Wheel 


orFan | 
with no back draught 


PROMPT SERVICE 
RIGHT PRICES 
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Applicable to 
make of Dryer 
Used by the leading 
textile mills 
Manufactured by 
A. HUN BERRY 
FAN CO. 

28 Binford Street 

Boston 
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Jos. T. Pearson & Sons Co. 


1825 E. Boston Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Schell, Longstreth «Co. 


230-2 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Carded and Combed | 


COTTON YARNS 


All Numbers and 


Descriptions for 





Knitting and Weaving 





Boston Utica Reading New York 





KING COTTON MILLS CORPORATION 
HIGH GRADE 


FF 


H} 


Mutual Building, Richmond, Va. 
Range: 14/1-24/1 
TEXTILES HAVE KEPT THE 
FAITH 
The 70% 


the consumer. but he must be 


decline will satisfy 


shown 


LETS ALL DO OUR PART 


“SS er 
REGISTERED U.S PAT. OFFICE 


MILLS: BURLINGTON.N.C, 


RUSSELL YARNS 


26s—28s—30s 
BY SPECIAL PROCESS FROM SELECTED COTTON 
Are Particularly and Especially 


BUILT TO KNIT 


Direct from Spinner to Knitter 
The Russell Manufacturing Company 
Alexander City, Alabama 
Philadelphia Sales Office, 437 Chestnut Street 
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D. Mackintosh & Sons Co. 


Holyoke, Mass. 
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COTTON YARNS 


CARDED COMBED 
6—30s, SINGLE or PLY 


WHITE, BLACK, COLORS or BLENDS 
on 


TUBES, CONES, SKEINS, JACKSPOOLS 
SECTION BEAMS or BALL WARPS 
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Nos. 40’s to 60’s—I-2-3 and 4 ply 


Warps, Skeins, Cones and Tubes 


ERWIN YARN AGENCY, Inc. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


COTTON YARNS 


MAIN OFFICE 
Mariner & Merchants Bldg., 
320 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


ALPINE COTTON MILLS No. 1 
ALPINE COTTON MILLS No. 2 
BREVARD COTTON MILLS 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


170 Summer Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
BUFFALO COTTON MILLS 


LOCKE COTTON MILLS CO. 
OXFORD COTTON MILLS 


July 9, 192) 
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TUCKASEEGE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
COMBED YARNS 


MOUNT HOLLY, N.C. 


MT 
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QUOTATIONS 





SOUTHERN CARDED 
SINGLE SKEINS—WARP TWIST 


bs OO Giiincicdien 19 OE, cc neaeusienda 22% 
Netw hese eae Bc adenacbacet sta 3 
isch 4 aoe 21 ING th Wi se wsdal 6 oe 

ab nce at ee 21% BRS 0% 0bcennceene 

Nd. wkeh oneness 22 BOBS wv ckccetbcace 36 

TWO-PLY SKEINS 

SEs ccawad Seams 19 ee ee 24 

Os 20 RS ia ew 26—27 
128. eee ecceee 21 ey Sessa ree 

SRM Ng eet 21% 2406s. 56508 36—39 

S90Rl. 5 scs con ote 2-40s high...... 40 

B+2O8s «2:0 22%—23 

BeB4Gs cc ccseane 23% 


SINGLE WARPS 


100. i to eakeaweae 20 OC OE Ree 23% 
Gv acewarsaeass 21 BG 64446050 cet 24 

a ee a $e acme i <aesstandeavae 

Risavan™ 21%—22 ea 37 

WR civusane seas 22% 

TWO-PLY WARPS AND TUBES 
Ss) Seer: ee 50 
SEs tno s.o0 bee as 19 DOs i465 a0 seas. 23% 
2-10s 19%—20 er 24% 
Bok o.08 son's om 21 BeBe. ks oe 26—27 
Ot 21% pe 36—38 
ee eee 23 


8/3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes, dark, 15c.; 
white, 19-20c.; 2-10s and 2-12s slack, 2Ic. 


HOSIERY CONES 
(Frame Spun) 


fs . 21 eae 
21 228s ose es.seem—s 
21 22 Jac-sil. 


s 21%—22 24s pia 24 





SOUTHERN COMBED PEELER 
WARPS,. SKEINS AND CONES 


2-20s.......45-—46 BOOB. 6 ocece 67—70 
B-BOB ccc cas 50—52 eee 78—80 
6s ‘ 5&—60 Be tOOs crs 90—95 
See 60—62 2-80s...1 05—1 10 
SINGLES 

Recaenewes 34—34% OE te ies cx a 45—50 
BEB. 68 ccna 34—35 BOS 6ae anes 50—65 
BGM cv 0+ eebn 35—36 QOS < <:6c098,% 55—60 
8 37—38 Dd Ks saa . 68—70 
's 38—40 Bees see's ora 75—80 
i, OR ee 42—44 Pees asecaes 85—90 
eee ee 43—45 SOs..... 1 05—1 10 


EASTERN PEELERS 
SINGLE CONES 


Carded. Combed 
TAs ciacpeedacnkewes 26 —27 40 —42 
ROD. n cesacedccaceus 26 —28 42 —44 
ORs étude wen ceed 28 —30 46 —48 
POR. oh case eeeewennn 29 —31 47 —49 
SOD. 666ben cca cu 30 —32 48 —50 
DOR ceed ceinvesan aed 32 —34 60 —52 
Pel sseu cane vee bw ke 33 —35 62 —54 
BOD i. a0nae cbneeeune 34 —36 64 —56 
ORs 4004 th Kans oan 35 —37 65 —57 
POD cvcesocscesasens 38 —40 68 —6) 
SD canevencceesnas 40 —42 60 —62 
WN ncnetaseuntaan 42 —44 62 —64 
WOR ccccetkensevenss 44 —46 63 —65 
UG. ss sen cecradcane 46 —50 65 —70 
OG ope tewdeewcmenic 72 —76 
WO a ccacnien sesma 80 —85 
TWO-PLY CONES 

(Combed) 
2-208.......50 —655 SS eee 66 —70 
3-248. ...00. 54 —59 2-40s8....... 67 —72 
2 Bivceans 58 —63 SeOOBs cccccs 76 —80 
2 Cictnwen 66 —65 ee 85 —90 
3-348. ...00. 64 —68 SFOS. ss cae 95—1 00 
a, ee 65 —70 2-80s..... 1 10—1 15 

TWO-PLY SKEINS 

(Combed) 
2 s -...40 —42 2-30s.......58 —62 
é-l48.......42 ——44 TPE 64 —68 
2 wena 4d —46 eS ree 66 —T70 
8 -+-.46 —48 ee 68 —72 
Saree wih 48 —52 2-50s.......76 —80 
B.......50 —64 Nee 85 —90 
s -..52 —56 BOOS ncaa 95—1 00 
w oie ae 54 —58 2-80s.....1 10—1 20 

rere 56 —60 
TWO-PLY WARPS AND TUBES 

(Combed) 
: hewdeaes 60 —62 8-6Oe... cccce 85 —95 
« Be secs 65 —68 2-70s.......95—1 05 
2408. cases 70 —75 eee 1 10—1 20 

‘ : eee dT) ——85 


MERCERIZED CONES 
(Combed, Ungassed) 


S10. issues 63—65 Ie OOO 88—92 
R28 ay ast 65—68 Seek eres 90—95 
‘ Bi cvvweee 72—74 2-60s....1 00—1 05 
3 jy 78—80 2-70s....1 14—1 20 
SOUS. escces 82—85 2-80s....1 28—1 35 


Yarn Inactivity 
General in Market 


First of July, Always a Dull Period, Is 
Unusually So After the Holiday 


Whether it is a legitimate excuse or 
not, the fact that mills are going through 
the task of taking inventory furnishes 
a talking point as to why so little busi- 
ness is being transacted 
more feasible explanation of the lack of 
trading is the fact proven by reference 
to past years that the first part of July 
is always a dull period and little activity 
has been noted much before the middle 
of the month even in_ banner 
There is little to say with regard to 
prices. In the first place inquiry is not 
sufficient to induce spinners to name re- 
ductions in order to secure business and 
in the second place, the Government re- 
port on cotton is not of the complexion 
to cause much further weakness on the 
part of the spinner. The latter prefers 
to close down rather than accept offers 
which mean a loss on present cost basis. 
In many instances shut-downs are the 
rule and it is expected that they will be 
more widespread before the month is 
over. 


Possibly a 


years. 


Export Inquiry. But Few Sales 


More or less inquiry on export yarns 
continues but for the most part these 
inquiries are simply for prices which are 
sent out with no assurance that they 
will result in actual business. Much 
depends upon whether demand for prod- 
ucts of various countries is sufficient to 
do business on practically a barter basis 
Reports are current that one or two 
sales of coarse numbers of hosiery yarn 
have been made for export but at 
which cannot be secured from thi 
ner and which evidently represent yarns 
on hand on which agents apparently 
are willing to take a loss. This state- 
ment applies to 12s cones on which a 
small sale is said to have been 
summated at 20 cents. This was offered 
generally around the market but. spin- 
ners’ quotations are not lower than 2114 
cents and, therefore, it is believed that 


hngures 


pin- 
spin 


con- 


the transaction was not on yarns to be 
made. 
yarn in warehouses packed for export 
which may be had below to-day’s market 
and at which represent a de 
cided loss based on the original pric 


There is said to be considerable 


figures 


paid. In many instances, however, the 
packages are said to be very imperfectly 
constructed and before shipment can be 
made considerable repairing has to be 


done 
Hope for Combed Yarn 
While littl actual 


ported in con 


ISINESSs S. 
bed Varn, apparently there 


is a better feeling and mcessions 
could be made undoubtedly 
be effected. \ 
southern combed yarns stated this week 
that he could 


sales could 


prominent dealer in 


probably sell a million 


pounds if he were willing to take a 
slight advance over the price secured in 
January and February. With 60s two- 
ply quoted at 75 cents it is possible that 


willingness to sell at 70 cents m 
duce 
cents for mercerized yarn. It is known, 
however, that 


a buyer, on the basis of about 95 


mercerizers stocked up 


pretty liberally before the advance on a 
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CATLIN & COMPANY | 


COTTON YARNS 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


: 
LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY | 
HAMILTON MFG. COMPANY | 
TREMONT and SUFFOLK MILLS | 
| 


and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
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GASTONIA, N. C. 


High Grade 
Combed Peeler Yarns 


F. S. WeErTze..i 
400 Chestnut St. 
Phila., Pa. 




















New England 
Representative: 
CHANNING ROBINSON 
184 Summer St. 
Boston, Mass. 


E. G. Harps 
Representative: 
226 West Adams St. 

Chicago, IIL 
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CARVER-BEAVER YARN CO., Inc. 


366 Broadway, New York 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


731 Market St., San Francisco 
22 West Monroe 8t., Chicago 
808 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia 


Selling Agents for U. S. and Canada 
Kamm garnspinnerei Interlaken, A. G. 
(Interlaken Worsted Mills) Interlaken, 
Switzerland. 


COTTON —WOOL— WORSTED— MERINO | 








Van Court CARWITHEN 


300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sole Representative 
Ss WiFy Mf 


COTTON 


YARNS Fe 
of QUALITY 


FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 


‘ White 
Oxfords 
Silvers 






















FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bldg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 





Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills —Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 








T. J. PORTER & SONS 


Direct Representatives of large Spinners of the finest classes of 


Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Mohair, and Linen Yarns and Threads 
119 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia 
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a tton Yarns 


- We Are 
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| SPOT or FUTURE 
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| || CARDED EGYPTIAN 

(Bi) © COMBED SEA ISLAND 

Vall PLAIN OR MERCERIZED 

| (| NATURAL OR GASSED 

lel BLEACHED OR DYED 

IA SINGLES OR PLY 

el CONES, TUBES, SPOOLS 

|| 

NES SKEINS OR WARPS 











Der kOtritm ste 
Boos eye evi le 
a] New York City 


H=i\| TELEPHONES, MADISON SQUARE 1011, 1012, 1013, 9662, 4770 





Cable Address, Clearyarn. New oe 
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MEAL 


SOUTHERN aacuneees Co. 
Tryon, N. C. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
Phone: Lombard-1519 Drexel Building 
W. R. DILLMORE, Representative 


Chattanooga, Tenn. Office, 226 James Building 


High Grade Mercerized Yarns 








Our Specialty 
SINGLE 


Mercerized Yarns 
for Splicing 


Wire or Write Us for Prices and Samples 


SMM 


cumuielGenes 


119-125 West 25 St. New York City 
Frank J. Krausman Telephone 
Watkins 8355 





Cotton 
MERCERIZED 
Silk 


CAMERON & PFINGST, Inc. 
308 Chestnut Street 


| Reading Office, 16 So. 4th Street 


Cotton and Worsted Yarn 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


TILLINGHAST.- STILES CO. 


E P. EDDY, 


HERX ‘AND EDDY 


Incorporated 


113 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 


Cotton Yarns and Warps 


441 BOURSE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 


G. D. SARRIS 


Egyptian Cotton Merchant and Exporter 


P. O. B. 1754 . ALEXANDRIA (Egypt 
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s of about 65 cents for 60s and it 
be that the hope of business in this 
*t 


ion has comparatively little basis. 
carded yarns, both warps and 
skcins, dealers find it impossible to 


secure the prices asked by spinners. As 
lustration it is said to be impossible 
secure 26 cents for 30s two-ply 

warps and yet a good many spinners 
juoting as high as 30 cents and prac- 
ly nothing is available below 26% 
ts from spinners. Certain numbers 
louble twist yarn are hard to get 
command better figures than the 
nary yarn of higher count. 
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Market Continues Quiet 


Cotton Yarns Show Renewed But Limited 





Activity 


The holidays have 
to hold up any possibility of any 


LILADELPHIA 

d 

ge in the cotton yarn market situa- 

here. Under such conditions, buy- 

were not inclined to show much in- 

in such matters as buying yarns. 

n, too, the fact that July is the time 

nventory in many manufacturing 

ts also has tended to restrict buying 

her yarn supplies. However, the 

< opened, according to several fac- 

under promising conditions with a 

inquiry, especially for knitting 

is. Dealers also state several manu- 

urers have declared they are now 

ng on placing orders for some of 

yarn requirements. Therefore, 

I factors report the prospect very 

promising for a fair amount of busi- 

recalling that this time of the year 
ever brisk at best. 
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he market generally continues to be 
t difficult of analysis because of the 
business of late has been so limited 
it has been practically impossible 
state values with any degree of cer- 
ty. In fact, many dealers stated 
they have been doing so little re- 
they hardly knew what yarns are 
worth intrinsically. Therefore, it has 
difficult to secure anying like a fair 
sentation of the market. The re- 
report on the cotton crop this year, 
ating a crop of eight and one-half 
nn bales, is also regarded by many 
rs as likely to have some influence 
he future of the trade. It 
had the effect of causing spinners to 
en more cautious than ever in nam- 
rices for future business. It is also 
red that even with a large carry 
from the last crop, the announce- 
of the short crop for this year is 
to have its effect, psychologically 
st, even should the actual 1921 crop 
ss this estimate. 





course 


nS } 


Weavers Buy Little 


1] ving yarns continue to be more or 





lia | ratic because of the very scattered 
| and only occasional business 

| to fill in stocks of certain sta- 
—_—) umbers on hand also continue to 
a, their effect upon prices, so that 
rn tions prevailing in this market, ap- 
bear little relation with the 

s reported from spinners. For ex- 

Ss 2-20s skeins to be made are noted 
t 2314c., with yarns in stock noted 

” d around 22 and 22%c. On 2-30s 


made, another sale is reported of 
1 description at 30c., with average 
tions from spinners at 27% to 
2 , and stock lots offered at 26% 

7c. Single 20s warps sold at 23c.; 
2--5s skeins at 25c. For %s ply tinged 
Stcck, around 15c. is reported, with 
Wh te yarns held at about 19c. For 2-40s 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 


warps of average breaking strength 
there is said to be very little inquiry at 
36 to 38c., with the better yarns of 115 
lb. breaking strength up to 45c. This 
weaving end of the market is reported 
very quiet with little business reported. 


Carded Knitting Fair 


Hosiery manufacturers are reported 
showing some little interest in yarns, 
with some indication of a possibility of 
further purchases. Underwear manu- 
facturers are still reported quiet. Occa- 
sional filling in orders of small size are 
noted for the present season’s goods, 
but as for the future, manufacturers 
generally have shown a tendency to 
await actual business before placing any 
orders, without any inclination to work 
up yarns into stock in anticipation of 
orders. On 10s frame spun, 21 to 22c. 

noted for average yarns, with a 
tinged yarn sold at 19c. A good 12s was 
quoted at 23c. on an inquiry; 20s sold 
at 24c., with 50,000 Ibs. of 24s sold at 
24'4c., with others asking 25c., while 
high-grade yarns are quoted up to 27c. 
Average 30s sold at 27 to 28c., with a 
good grade sold at 30c., while double 
carded and special yarns are sold at 32 
to 33c. Tying-in 30s are reported at 
23% to 24c.; for 40s carded around 38 
to 40c. is noted. 


is 


Ply Combed Yarns Inquiry 

Combed yarns, apparently, are not 
quite so firm as they were, with some 
evidences of easing prices here and 
there, although those spinners who are 
well sold ahead for the next month or 
so, have not altered their prices, and in 
some instances have even advanced their 
figures. Inquiry for ply yarns is said to 
be fair, with calls for deliveries against 
contracts and occasional new business 
placed. The interest appears to cover 
from 2-30s up. The result is continued 
variation in quotations, all depending 
usually upon how much business is de- 
sired. For example, 2-40s sold at 60c., 
with others asking 62c.; 2-30s sold at 
49c., with others declaring they want 
52c.; 2-50s, as a rule, at 70c., are held 
at 77c. by some factors; 2-60s at 78 to 
80c., with 82c. asked, while 2-80s are 
held as high as $1.15. Single yarns are 
reported quiet, with only occasional calls 
for small lots, with 18s 37 to 39c.; 30s 
at 45 to 50c.; 50s around 68 to 70c., al- 
though 75c. is also asked by some fac- 
tors; 60s at 75 to 80c., while 70s are 
quoted up to 95c. Those spinners who 
by reason of their orders are placed in 
an independent position, with no sur- 
plus stocks on hand to make prompt 
deliveries, are naturally holding out for 
the top figures. 


Spinners Resist Decline 


Steadier Cotton Prices May Exert Stabil- 
izing Influence 

Boston.—The cotton yarn market 
still marking time on what many spin- 
the firmest 
foundation that has been developed at 
any time since the recent slump in prices 
started. This made with 
some reservations for there has not been 
opportunity since the close of the first 
six months of the year to give wide pub- 
licity to mill conditions as disclosed by 
financial statements for this period; 
neither has there been opportunity for 
the trade to fully digest the meaning 


is 


ners and dealers believe to be 


statement 1s 


of the Government condition and acreage 


report. The important features in both 
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Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
COTTON YARNS 


52 Leonard St. New York 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


ORSWELL MILLS 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


COTTON YARNS 
A!l Qualities 




















GATE CITY COTTON MILLS 


Manufacturers of Superior Quality 


WHITE HOSIERY YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
415 Trust Company of Georgia Building, ATLANTA, GA. 








ALEQEMENED OY OQUES (LN REMAN ETTTEA 


J. B. JAMIESON COMPANY 


COTTON YARNS of all descriptions 
77 Summer Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


Correspondence Solicited 
+ HORAN OTT PORRE PRP AITONECOSTTOESTOOOOONEUTEEUESTAOTE UES LNSG4EPUGUOLSEOEENAASUUOSTESEEL EOS HTRTGETOOVUEEOTAATOAARLREOSOOT ELATED 


MUR CL Th 


" 


UU " minty 


ccorron HAROLD WOLPABY rans 


COMPAN 
52 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 





HULDA HLA AID 


n 


O: S. HAWES @® BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARNS 4n5 xtM5E 


AND NUMBERS 





ALBERT RAU & CO., 
COTTON YARNS 


88 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 


Carded or Combed 


JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
COTTON YARNS FOR ALL PURPOSES 
185 Summer Street Brown Building BOSTON, MASS. 
122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





JOHN F, STREET @ CO, 


COTTON YARNS 


12 So. Water Street PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 












EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING Co. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 
DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 
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H.S.RICH & CO. 


COTTON YARNS i 
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D. H. Mauney, Pres. PHIL. S. STEEL, Vice-Pres. JNO. J. GnorncE, 2nd Vice-Pres. 
J. S. P. CaRpgnrer, Treasurer D. A. RUDISILL, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


AN INCORPORATION OF SOUTHERN SPINNERS 
FROM PRODUCER DIRECT TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosvenor Bldg., Providence, R. I. 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 


MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR PRODUCT 
SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE 


Founded 1884 Incorporated 1914 


THOMAS HENRY & SONS, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 
Carded or Combed, Natural or Mixtures 


COTTON YARNS 


SPECIAL MERINO 
For Knitting and Weaving 


Trenton Ave. and Tioga Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





GEORGE E. KENNEDY |/| “222 Cotton Yarns £2755" | 


Cotton Yarn ANDREW S. WATERMAN 


319 HOSPITAL TRUST BUILDING 
Drexel! Bullding PHILADELPHIA 


TEL. UNION 3584-3585-5343 PROVIDENCE, R.|. } 










GLOBE DYE WORKS CO.,), i'Gremccs azpeur 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Warps and Skein Yarns 


Y A R N S nena dienntlinabanatistasnsiin Frankford, Phila., Pa. 


For Weaving, Knitting, Threads and Specialties STANDARD PROCESSING COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO MERCERIZED YARNS 


Mills: Sales Offices: 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 719-720 Lafayette Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








CHANNING ROBINSON, $ox° 


New England Representative 
GROVES MILLS, Inc. “The Mill Behind the Yarn’’ 
184 SUMMER STREET BOSTON, MASS. 





SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 
or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 








a OTTON YARNS ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 
L 


EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 
SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED a 


Advice Based en our Experience of Thirty Years in 


E. J. McCAUGHEY, 51 Arlington St... Pawtucket, R. I. COTTON CARDING and CARDED COTTON 


Roving, Shuttle Cops, etc. 












SOR LOCKS, CONN. 


THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO., W!NS0K, LOCKS, 
MERCERIZED COTTON YARNS Siicuit teh 


NOVELTY YARNS Fexcle-owresseand — COTTON WARPS 92, Beams; Jacks 





/MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. | 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
Spools and Ta | On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins,‘and Chain Wraps 
Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Silk In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 


a | FAST-BLACKS & COLORS { "Scag" } Srevet 


DIRFCT 


iN WAPRPS | WILLIAM SIEBRECHT CO. 
DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine : MERCERIZED 


Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 2 
WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY SELL DIRECT : 
AML ANHLN f arenes LETELERTENTTUUELETETTOTLETEDTETTT TR ETUETTONET TTT ie 


(RHODE ISLAND, 


coe 





Manufacturers of COTTON Y ARNS 


Northwest Cor. Hancock and Huntingdon Sts. - Philadelphia, Pa. 


DASVONSADSSMANOUESYSEEASUOUNAD UNDA NQOAENEENAER TT ENTE 111 ' 





EDW. B. STEINMETZ CO., INC. 






ae ek Rea css | MERCERIZED COTTON YARNS 


Sedgley Ave. and L. St. PHILA., PA. 


_ Mills at Coventry, R.1.. Samples Submitied on Request 
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E z 
=, i = connections is that some of the uncer- 
. é S I f V E N S = tainty that has been handicapping busi- 
z = ness has now been removed and that the 
E YA R N C O £ outlook is brightening. 
: i z Unprofitable Prices 
E INCORPORATED 2 The most uncertain and discouraging 
5 = feature of the yarn business during the 
E = last few months has been the competi- 
Z — tion of spinners who sold at unprofitable 
= prices because of lack of knowledge of 
; 3 2 cost, or because they were obliged to 
3 = do so. Now that such spinners and 
T 3 — their banks have costs and_ financial 
‘ a 1 Thomas Street = statements for the last six months it is O on arns 
3 = fair to assume that such competition 
= 3 t = , . : 
Z NEw YORK C:ty 2 will be lessened for a few weeks at 
» = least, and that, in the meantime, de- S 
3 COTTON YARNS 2 mand may develop in sufficient volume 
3 = to make a repetition of such unbusiness- oO ua ] 
N F cela = like practices unnecessary. If prices 
\ 3 = were advanced to a basis of actual cost, 
F BRANCH OFFICES = plus a very — profit, md would 
a id 7 2 need to be raised from 5 to 10 per cent. 
: Pre * Rt. 325 Hospital Trust Bldg. 2 If demand is not sufficient to make this 
Z Philadelphia 308 Chestnut St. 2 possible then it will have to be brought ( "h ances W h t a ke 
Z Charlotte, N. C. Laita Arcade : about through curtailed production. 7 
z MUL Advance in Cotton Would Help chances in buying cotton 


The alternate advances and declines 
' Phone Pawt. 2618 Converter |} in raw cotton prices during the last 
six months have been an important 


yarns of doubtful, unknown, 
or variable grades, which 
may become more faulty, 
from time to time. Cannon 
yarns are always uniform, 
this uniformity 1s obtained by 
our thorough organization 
starting with the selection of 
the staple and using the ut- 
most care in the various pro- 
cesses of manufacturing by 
the most improved machin- 
ery. Remember the initial 
cost may be a trifle higher, 
but the net cost is less. 


factor in unsettling yarn values, and 


recent low prices have unquestionably 
= tended to exaggerate the technical 


JACOB PERCELAY 


! 


weakness of the varn market and have 
encouraged buyers in their waiting pol- 


ns COTTON icy. A temporary advance might do 


more harm than good, but the perman 
AR N ent pegging of prices a few cents above 
the current basis could hardly fail to 


MERCERIZED and PLAIN stimulate demand for yarn and too that 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 


- 
I? 


might result in a proportionately greater 
advance in values and the stabilizing ot 
the latter so far as future minimums 





are concerned. 
With a prospective carry over of 


W. R. DILLMORE 7,000,000 bales of American cotton 
Drex a : there is nothing particularly bullish in 
exel Bldg., Philadelphia the fact that acreage has been reduced 
MERCERIZED approximately 30 per cent., but a condi- 
tion of 69 per cent. and a reduction of 

66 per cent. in use of fertilizers are 

YARNS facts that are decidedly ominous. Per- 


fect weather conditions during this 


Sales Agent ; 
month and next and a late frost are 


the only factors that are likely to make 
more lower cotton prices, while the 
Cotton Yarns for All Purposes extent of the departure from this idea 
will measure the advance in cotton 
prices during the balance of the season 
There is food for thought in the fact 


COTTON YARN SHIPMENTS that some of the largest and most fat 
TO PHILADELPHIA, PA. sighted spinners are already beginning 


quietly to accumulate a two years’ supply 
of cotton around current prices. They 


The Baltimore Processing Co. 





ae 


Shipments consigned to our care are 


QUALITY ALWAYS 





—_ carefully and promptly handled upon : . 
£20 arrival by our large fleet of Auto are doing this because of their faith in 
— Trucks and Teams with experienced the futur f business condition d 
employees. Representatives at all ee en ate eee 
Terminal Stations and Wharves because cotton is now available well 
—_—_ prices quoted upon below the cost of production 
PETER CAVANAUGH, Inc. Tendeney Is Upward 
222 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. While there has been no quotable 
Frewht Forwarders, Transfer Agents change in prices of any variety of cot 
il and Bonded Draymen ton yarn since last reports there has INC 
Established 1878 been no further weakening observabk ; 
oo ven On certain numbers of medium and PHIL ADELPHIA 












coarse count carded varns that are in 
rather full supply, while any tendency 
that has developed has indicated re- 
sistance to further depressive influences. 


UNITED STATES TESTING 
COMPANY, Inc. 
CONDITIONING, BOIL- OFF 
FABRIC ANALYSIS 
NEW YORK CITY 


Philadelphia New Bedford 
Paterson 


New York Providence Bostom 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Amsterdam, N.Y. 





Some of the shrewdest men in the 
market believe that the irreducible mini 
mum in cotton varn values has been 
reached, provided it can be assumed that 
raw cotton has also struck bottom. In 
their opinion it is only a question of 
ota WRENCH PLOPLE” how soon a marked upward tendency 


may develop; most of them are inclined 


pe OS ee to look for no radical change before 


September. 





NU 
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[ UJVOLISIYELL RSLS. Ald A UUQUUDUMDL20 GARLAND 
- 
WOODEN PACKING CASES | | 
These boxes are built of timber a ® H 
taken from our own lands, in = 
four styles as shown; present a 


neat appearance, and are made to 
carry heavy loads. 





White Pine, North Carolina 
Pine, Poplar, Oak and Chestnut 





ol M. . Wall & Son, Southmont, N.C. 


Manufacturers of High Grade North Carolina BOX SHOOKS, 
BOX LUMBER and CRATING MATERIAL 
We Make a Specialty of the Textile Business 


We Also Manufacture 


Kiln-Dried and Dressed Lumber. 
Mill Work—Ceiling, Flooring and 
Mouldings. 





We solicit a trial order el 
FE 
E 
i 
E 
i 
fe 
EB: 
ts 


TITTTTENTTENTTTNTTOOTTOOOTCOTIONTOT 


vane & nein CO., mon 460, aumanieie N. C. 


TLTETTTNTNTTONOOTNETTOOONTNNONNNNNTTTONNNVETT TO eNNeTTTTNTETTT TATE TN Gen gusnqsustugnenacunen gnc sacatean tcc Nge aetna evataeenee nee eee een ee a 





Mill Timbers and Flooring || WOODEN PACKING CASES 


Long and Short Leaf ALL SIYLES 


Yellow Pines MANUFACTURED FROM 


Turned Columns—Splines Georgia Pine, White Pine, Cypress and Gum 


Write or Wire Us 


A. S. BACON & SONS Hightower Box & Tank Co. 
SAVANNAH, GA. Box 1025 ATLANTA, GA. 


Your Inquiry Solicited 


Guaranteed Established 1844 


FIBR 
ea BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, INC. 


ROVING CANS 
ROVING TRUCKS PATERSON, N. J. 
DOFFING BOXES 


Everything from 
Vulcanized Fibre 


FIBRE SPECIALTY MFG. CO. Spindles and Flyers 


Manufacturers of 


Kennett Square, Pa. 


Hard Fibre Roving Truck Stone Seacinind: deminndinere for 
SPECIFICATIONS THE CRONKHITE Co. 
oD leavy gE hard vulcanized aire 142 Berkley St., Boston 
Reinf« d, Ww ith fil angle = ha Southern Representative: ( . k d 
fod tops” Dott preventative otton, Silk, Flax, Woolen an 


and center moul ding A. B. CARTER, Greenville, 8. C. 
tongur a ree 


da 
i ne Eastern Sales, Office: Worsted Machinery 


ghtness in weight 306 Otis ‘Bl ig., 16th & Sansom Sts. 
tity P hiladelphia 


LED UAETUSA UONOURSUEEDO TALUS UT ULTY COON CORED HL RP 1 inne, 








(| LCODSEURDALLUD ALLEY LARRY 


WILLIAM BODDEN @ SON, Limited 





Ventilating and 
Drying Fans 


A better fan than the Knowlton a 


COPEL) oA LA cst IL 8 a W"4 





not be bought. We aim to make only éc 99 
first class tans at fair prices Write ‘he 
for letaiae: ee 
Prompt Shipments and Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 
18’”, 32’7, 4077 and 48/7 in Stock FOR QUALITY OF FINISH 
Any size built t d - 
papain need i FOR QUANTITY OF PRODUCTION 
Also agp of z 
Au inde, of ‘Special Machines ana Parte, |] | HAS STOOD THE TEST OF YEARS 
Has sk ell Tut teeny Ws rp Dye ing "‘Stasbine = 
yr ~_ atyles) Ste el %..8 a ast Head. = 5 
| a oe Sole Agents for U. S. A. 
sila iii en Established 1864 - Thomas Mayor @ Son, Olney Street, Providence, R. I. 
KNOWLTON MACHINE CO. WESTBROOK, MAINE || | . ee t 
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Cotton Markets : | 








Cotton Higher on 
Small Crop Prospect 


fraders Also Expect Larger Exports Next 
Season—Market Hesitates Owing to 
Large Available Supply 
The Government’s end-June crop fig- 
ires confirmed the bullish private re- 
orts previously published. There may 
e a very considerable change in the in- 
licated yield per acre before the end 
f the season, and it may also be found 
ventually that the acreage has been 
nderestimated. Taken at its face value, 
»wever, the report pointing to a crop 
f only 8,433,000 bales of lint cotton, 
ertainly promises a very substantial re- 
luction in the surplus supply carried 
irward from previous yields by the end 
next season. The prospects in this 
lirection are strengthened by the prob- 
bility of increased exports as com- 
pared with the season now ending, and 
there are some who feel that if figures 
n acreage are correct they are equiva- 
nt to a proof that higher prices will 
necessary to promote an adequate 
oduction in the future. The effect of 
the Government’s crop figures has been 
flected in a more bullish average of 
mmission house sentiment, and some 
ucrease of spot demand in the South, 
it the buying movement has not been 
neral and after selling up from 12.03 
» 12.55 for October contracts, the mar- 
t showed renewed hesitation. 
\Vhatever view is taken of the pros- 
ct for a reduction in surplus supplies 
xt season, the immediate market is 
ll subject to the marketing of the cot- 
n already on hand. Including foreign 
tton and linters, there will. probably 
million cotton in 
s country at the beginning of the new 
:p year, next month. Possibly 1%4 to 
million bales of this will be under the 
nderable grades, and nearly a million 
it will represent linters. The total, 
wever, seems large enough to over- 
helm the market should holders press 
an immediate outlet. The question 
whether they will continue to market 
wly as new crop supplies begin to 
ve, and it is largely this question 
hich has checked more general buying 
the advances of the past few days. 
Certainly the such a 


over 714 bales of 


prospects for 





is as well calculated to sustain the con- 
fidence of those who hold old crop sup- 
plies as to promote bullish sentiment in 
speculative circles. If it 
question of confidence in an ultimate 
outlet, it is doubtful whether the South 
will sell freely on declines, but it may 
prove a question of financing and in the 
case of cotton on which advances have 
been made, it is entirely probable that 
the advice of bankers or merchants 
would be to sell as buyers present them- 
selves on advances. r 

There is every indication that holders 
of spot cotton refuse to follow the 
mid-June decline. There was a decided 
stiffening of the basis, while the buying 
interest attracted by the lower prices 
has continued or somewhat increased 
during the past week. At the advance, 
however, more cotton seems to be com- 
ing out. At any rate the sales officially 
reported were larger, leading to a re- 
newal of hedge selling on the futures 
markets at both New York and Liver 
pool. 

Weather conditions in the South have 
been rather mixed, but on the whole the 
crop is believed to have made fair prog- 
during the past week, but it is 
doubtful whether there has 
material improvement in the 
condition since the Government’s can 
vass of June 25. All reports continue 


is merely a 


ress 
been any 


average 


to emphasize the prevalence of boll 
weevil and probability of damage from 
them during the summer. 

The following table will show Wed 
nesday’s closing quotations in the lead 
ing spot markets of the country with the 
usual comparisons: 

June July Last 

Markets 29. 6 Chg year. Sales 
Galveston 11.15 11.50 +.35 38.50 1,787 
N. Orleans 11:00 11.18 1.13 39.50 79 
Mobile..... 9.75 10.00 25 39.2 
Savannah... 11.00 11.00 40.7 g59 
Norfolk..... 11.00 40.50 1,307 
New York 11.75 12.05 0 40.50 
Augusta 11.00 411.00 1 
Memphis - 10.50 10.50 10.00 2 
St. Louis... 10.75 10.75 410.00 
fouston..,. 19.85 11.40 ) 8.75 10,797 
Dallas 19.15 1025 +.10 15,453 

The following differences on and off 
middling are given as compiled fron 
the reports received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange late on Tuesday. The 
cotton trade marked ** are not deliver 
able on contract. 

WHITE GRADES 
Mem- Mont- Au- Aver. 


Dallas. phis. gomery. gusta. age 


















M. F swce SbOT 2.25t 2 00t 2.50 2.18+ 
ec at cea i 5 cs : S. M. G.... 2.00¢ 1.75¢ 1.50¢ 2.00¢ 1.68f 
atly reduced yield next season and ee ent esr gant 2eer Leer Lea 
outlook for increased distribution, gs mM. ..... 50t .75t .50F 50+ 53+ 
Le hit ntes TE Bi EEE 2 300° 75* .928 
° _. .. 2.50% 2.00% 200° 1.75% 2.10° 
English Trade Returns “SG. O.. 350" 3.50% 3.008 275" 313° 
e*G. O. ... 4.25% 4.50% 4.00% 3.25° 4.189 
: YELLOW TINGED 
s Drop in Cotton Exports Noted in **S i” G..Even. . 50¢ Even. ' 50t 
_— a wales 50 Even. 50 Sven 
Returns for Month of May Ss.M _-eee 1.50% 1.00% 1.50*° 1.00° 1.3: 
a ae ee ee eer ee **Middling. 2.50% 1.50% 2.50% 2.00¢ 
rom Our Regular Correspondent) weg txt. 3508 300% 350° 3.908 
MANCHESTER, ENG., June 13.—The **O. M - 4.50% 4.00% 4.50% 4.00° 
] . F hy S yr 8 TE 
elish Government has to-day publish- ,,, M aes ee re. 12° 
the trade returns for the month of **s. M . 3.00% 2.00* 5° 2.75% 3.03° 
‘ **Middling. o0* 9 50? 50° rye 5° 
, and the statistics show a-consider- saa a a ef 
; . we cal BLUE STAINS 
arop in exports of cotton Goods. 4. yy 300° 1.008 Th® 2.058 oo 
iollowing is a comparative table **s mw . 3.50° 2.00% 75° 3.25% 351° 
hipments of yarn. **Middling. 4.50% 2.50* ye 4.25% 4.43° 
May. Five Months Ended May. 
Lbs. £ Lbs £ 
17,776,700 1,2 $9,422,300 6,330,143 
14,280,000 4,5 63,814,000 19,058,800 
; : : = 8,553,900 1,3 41,990,900 9,053,461 
1e following is a comparative table 
loth shipments: 
May. Five Months Ended May. 
Yards. £. Yards £ 
Sai oR ha 606,254,300 8,304,705 2,967,231,200 40,266,347 
Square Yards Square Yards 
spas ie a beg tS a 443,251,000 30,536,503 1,990,954,500 124,196,946 
ce eaaiasee ceo 145,603,800 7,389,252 1,058,382,200 67,955,123 
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The John F. Trainor Company 


320 Broadway New York City 


COTTON YARNS 


Carded and Combed of every 
description for Weaving and 


Knitting 





Domestic and Export 


We are familiar with the yarn department of 
all foreign markets 





























If you are in need of 


FINE COTTON YARNS 


HOSIERY 
VOILES 
LACES 
WOVEN LABELS 
COTTON GLOVES 
ELECTRICAL 
INSULATING 


Or any other purpose, they can be secured from 


McCONNEL & CO., Ltd., Manchester, England 
Write to 
H. M. REMINGTON, 113 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


Sole American Representative 


For samples and prices 





Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 


of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 


A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 
equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and _ satisfaction. 


The Halliwell Company 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND | 




















Know~—don’t Guess 

By installing 
aid, you know at any time 
of any operative any 
knowledge tells exactly 
cost 


this wonderful efficiency 
just the output 
machine. Chis 


your production 


or 


you 


The Productimeter 


You always know 
your machines, 
to cut off. 


exactly when the next job can 


as the Productimeter s] 


go to 


lows you just when 










Operatives appreciate the Productimeter, as it enables 
them to know what they have done. And it gradually causes 
them to exert more effort—trying to beat the previous day’s 
record. This is only one of the many ways in which The 
Productimeter aids efficiency. 











Put your counting problem up to us 
You assume no obligation in writing us 


Write toda 






Durant Manufacturing Co. 


6143 Buffum St. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 






TESTING APPARATUS ~ 


For 


YARNS and CLOTH | 


Our Specialty 
is Equipping 
Complete Testing 


Laboratories 


CUO EEA TTNA EYOTA TATA 





ALFRED SUTER 
200 Fifth Ave... New York 


UUTUUTUUTNPPETET VETTE NEG 


1 Direct Yarn Numbering Scale 
Ejosrecumermrmnensnarnnstiae't 


TRADE MARK 


BARBER - COLMAN ComPANY 


Main Orrice ano Factory: ROCKFORD, ILL. 
BOSTON, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
HAND KNOTTERS WARP TYING MACHINES 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 





3 
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Filling Winders 
COPS BUTTS BOBBINS 
F. A. LAZENBY & CO. 


Filling wound of any material for Plain, Automatic, or 
Narrow Fabric Looms—or for any other purpose. 


BALTIMORE, MD., U. S. A. 
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“DOBBIES” 


8 to 32 Harness 


ae at | 






SINGLE LIFT JACQUARD with 
INDEPENDENT CYLINDER MOTION 


“JACQUARDS” iii | 


Caciee BUILDING 
THOMAS HALTON’S SONS 


Masher St., below Oxford St., Philadelphia 
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RELIANCE 
Hot Plate Press 


Sr q As For Hosiery and 
oe oe a, Underwear Trade 


-_—— 
i. 
°F 


UUM 


i- « 
“t+ ao) 
ee. ee ele | 


tiee 


For price and particulars address 


Reliance Machine 
Works 


Hedge and Plum Sts. 
-FRANKFORD, ‘PHILA., PAL 


HITMAN PMT TNT TT Tarren 


PARKER SPOOL and BOBBIN CO. : 


Lewiston, Maine 





W ARP and FILLING BOBBINS 


Close Gauged Slubbers and Speeder Bobbins 
Twister and Jack Spools 


Balanced True Running 
| 


-~Warper 


iS | 
TTT —_—_—————— 


AUTOMATIC LOOMS 


of latest design, are built by 


Hopedale Manufacturing Company 
at MILFORD, MASS. 


JONAS NORTHROP, President 
Ce H. DRAPER, Treasurer 








G. O. DRAPER, Vice-President 
F. E. NORCROSS, Secretery 











sue. Str on PATENT ADJUSTABLE LEVER 
Chang it stopping frames Gives uniform weight, essential to best results. 
n “of 3 screw ¥ adjusts it. All patterns for all makes of frames. 





“Half tu 












ial, 


/ Send for Samples to DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. I. 
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Cotton Markets —Continued 


Staple Cotton Firm 


Satisfactory Results Follow Acreage Cam- 
paign—Quotations Rising 


Mempuis, Tenn. Spot cotton prices 
in this market hold unchanged for the 
week with basis, middling, quoted at 
10.50 cents. The tone is rather firm 
due to satisfactory results attending 
the acreage campaign and to the fact 
that the average of the 10 designated 
markets is somewhat above the quo- 
tation here. Basis,, middling, 10 mar- 
kets, averaged 10.62 at the end of the 
week against 10.47 the previous week. 
The government estimate placing the 
acreage at 284 per cent less than last 
year’s is generally accepted as about 
right, but there is some disposition to 
regard the condition figure of 69.2 
per cent, indicating a yield of only a 
little more than 152 pounds to the acre, 


as too low. The government figure 
s the lowest ever reported for the end 
of June. The crop is not as late as 


t was last vear, stands are very much 
better and fields are unusually well 
cultivated. Weather conditions were 
favorable in most sections throughout 
the period. 

The Carolinas and Georgia are handi- 
capped without the usual amount. of 
fertilizer, and drouth, rather severe in 
the Atlantics, has been only partially 
broken by local showers; elsewhere 
throughout the belt the crop is as good 
or better than last year, but boll weevil 
threatens everywhere. To say that the 
average condition of the crop is nearly 
10 points below the 10-year average is 
regarded as somewhat extreme. Boll 
weevil presently is the most impor- 
tant factor to be considered in connec- 
tion with the crop; it has been demon- 
strated that, under certain conditions, 
a good crop can be made in spite of 
boll weevil. 

First year infestation seems to prove 
the most disastrous, and that is why 
the situation looks so serious for South 
Carolina; the same may be said of 
most of the delta below Memphis 
Grown bolls are becoming more or less 
ommon in the lower part of the delta, 
which indicates that at least a good 
proportion of the bottom crop is safc 
July 24 is the average date for first 
pen boll, and in 1918 the first open 

ll was received on July 5. An early 

ovement this year would not be at 

ll surprising. The new rule of the 
Federal Reserve Bank requiring satis- 
factory evidence of the grade of col- 
lateral cotton went into effect on July 

It is being agitated, but the move- 
ment has not yet assumed _ tangible 
shape, to inaugurate at once a cam- 
paign to limit next year’s acreage. It 

s based upon the idea that a reduc- 
tion of even 50 per cent this year, con- 
sidering disappointing consumption, 
would have been unlikely to have 
aused an advance in prices but that a 
turther cut is justified both by unused 
supplies and the present cost of pro- 
luction. Sales at all centers during 
he week were light. Quotations at the 
the week-end ranged from 9.88, middl- 
ng, at Montgomery, Ala., to 11.25 at 
Galveston, Tex. Locally sales were 
2,625 bales against 3,400 bales the pre- 

ious week and 4,000 bales the week 
before. Sales included a fair propor- 
mn of staples at about the usual 
premiums. Some strict middling 13/16 
staple sold as low as 15 cents, but 17 
cents was nearer the sale value of cot- 
ton of good character. Staples as good 
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as strict middling and pulling 1% 
inches were sold at prices ranging from 
20 to 25 cents; strict middling 11/8 
inches at 14 to 16 cents; strict middl- 
ing 11/16 staple at 11 to 13 cents 
These prices were in_ keeping with 
sales reported by towns in surrounding 
territory. As is usual at this season 
sales continue to represent very small 
lots, sometimes as small as only one or 
two bales of the staples. Total stocks 
in Memphis warehouses are now ap- 
proximately the same size as they were 
at the corresponding time last year; 
net receipts since August 1 are 250,000 
bales less. The unsold stock estima- 
ted, is 10,000 bales less than last year 
at this time, but 118,000 bales larger 
than in 1919. 

Gross receipts, this market, during 
the week were: 6,313 bales against 10,- 
781 last year and 7,544 the year be- 
fore; shipments 11,891 against 14,- 
234 and 19,448; net receipts 452 against 
1,691 and 1,198 making total since Aug. 
1, net 361,364 against 611,195 and 
537,659. Total stocks without liners, 
278,135, a decrease of 3,000 for the 
week, against 277,258 last year, a de- 
crease of 3,000 bales for the week, 
and 173,863 the year before, 
of 12,000 for that week. Estimated un- 
sold stock, 193,000 bales 


Wastes Neglected 


a decrease 


Market on Low Strong Foundation Ex- 
pecting Better Business 
Boston.—The cotton waste market is 
being shaken down to a sound founda 
tion, not a few traders finding it a 
rather discouraging experience and one 
calculated to test their nerves and cour- 
age. They all do a little business from 
time to time, not that ther« 
in it but it keeps things moving, pre 
venting the market 
utter stagnation. It looks as though we 
might have a 9,000,000 bale cotton crop 
and this fact is interpreted rather bear 


is any money 


from falling into 


ishly by those who cannot remove theit 
eyes from the large carry over of last 
season. The waste market, however, is | 
not anticipating anything further dread- 
ful to happen and is rather inclined to 
believe that the little better interest now 
Leing shown by wiping waste materials | 
will broaden and that improving indus- 
trial conditions throughout the country | 
will bring in an increasing demand for 
many classifications of waste 
Accumulation of stocks, unfortu- 
nately, is going on, storage being paid | 
on stuff hardly worth 
Contracts have to be carried out what- 
ever the conditions of the market and 
with an almost entire absence of con- 
suming demand difficulties of merchan- 
dising are by no means decreasing 
The supply of threads is not over large | 
and yet quotations are soft. One or two 
prominent dealers look for much 
stronger prices for these commodities, 


storage cost. 


The Cortex Chemical Works, Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has been incorporated 
with a capital of $30,000 to manufacture 
chemicals, dyes, etc. The incorporators 
are L. Kuhne, C. Zengerie and D. 
Spero. The company is represented by 
B. G. Greller, 299 Broadway, New York. 

The Five Point Chemical Co., Rich- 
mond, Va., recently incorporated to 
manufacture chemicals, dyestuffs, etc., 
has filed notice of increase in capital | 
from $25,000 to $150,000. John B.! 
Brooks is president. 
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CLLLLTUETLENLLIT TEETER 


This Portable Foot Power 
Sewing Machine has carned 
itself a reputation for economy 
in hundreds of mills Gear 
driven, it is easy to operate and 
capable of attaining a high rate 
of speed. It is used in various 
parts of the mill, principally im 
the dyehouse, bleachery and 
print room, for sewing 
Woolen, Cotton, Burlap and 
other fabrics of all weights, 
wet or dry. Sewing Head 
operates without arm or com 
nection. Write for details 


Tillinghast 


84 Hamilton Street 
Cam:bridge, Mass. 


No. 9 Foot Power Rotary Sewing Machine : 


TMNT 


NEW MACHINERY FOR 


WORSTED AND COTTON 
SPINNING 


Cards, Combs. Backwashers, Gill Boxes, Drawings, 
Mules, Spinning Frames and Twisters, French and 
Bradford Systems. 

Very reasonable prices and shortest possible delivery 
terms. 


Complete contrivances for new cotton and worsted 
mills. 


Write to 
ANTHONY STICH 


51 Maple Street Garfield, New Jersey 





LESS WASTE—CLEANER YARNS 


Competition Is Now Strong 


and we cannot impress upon 
you too keenly to adopt our 
IMPROVED 


Adjustable Pin Grids 


which will enable you to manu- 
facture STRONGER and 
CLEANER YARNS, with 


smallest percentage of waste. 


Send for large list that have al- 
ready adopted them, and we will 
also mail you a blueprint illustrat- 
ing same. 





We also manufacture Split Lap Presenters 


ATHERTON PIN GRID BAR COMPANY 


L. D. Armstrong, President 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. GREENVILLE, S. C. 





An Exceptionally 
Efficient Machine 


Supply & Machine Co. 
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d SALAMANCA, N. Y. 














Selli t 
Yarn for Men’s Wear oe 





Philadelphia Office 
108 S. Front Street 


Boston Agency 
176 Federal Street 


New York Agency 
Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO. INc. 
Tops and Worsted Yarns 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 





JAMES LEES & SONS CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Worsted and Woolen Yarns 


for weaving and knitting 


also 


Minerva Yarns 
for Hand knitting and crocheting 
Mills and Main Office, New York Office, 
Bridgeport, Pa. 220 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago Office, 175 West Jackson Boulevard 


= Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


UNDERWEAR 


“COLORS 
OXFORDS 


, FANCY MIXES 
French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 
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_ Compound Mixtures in Worsted PUNCH & PREDMORE 


185 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
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| THOS. WOLSTENHOLME, SONS & CO., Inc. 


P. O. Station “E” 
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BOTANY WORSTED MILLS Pass'* 


FINE FRENCH SPUN WORSTED YARNS 
Of Every Description for Knitting and Weaving | 
Represented by WALTER D. LARZELERE | 


Branch Office 
713 Fifth Ave. Bldg. 
NEW YORK,N. Y. 


Main Office 


704_Commercial Trust Bldg 
PHILADELPHIAPA. 





The Pitkin Worsted Co. 
PASSAIC, N. J. 


Spinners of Worsted Yarns in the Gray for Weaving and Knitting 






ema ca 


Represented by 


WALTER D. LARZELERE, 704 Commercial Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





F. A. STRAUS ® CO. 


451-453 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY | 
SPINNERS OF } 

} 

| 


Worsted Yarns 


for Weaving 
and Knitting 


Mills, ° | 
Trenton, N. J. 


Thrown and Artificial Silks 







Worsted 


Yarns 


Bradford | 
System | 
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Pawtucket, R. |. 
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Bradford System 
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Worsted Yarn Markets 





Worsted Yarns Still 
Wait on Demand 


Sampling for New Season—Outlook Re- 
girded Favorably 





Prices Remain 
Fixed 

Holiday quiet dominated the situation 
luring the past week, with no oppor- 
afforded for any marked altera- 
tion in the general aspect of the worsted 
arn market. Naturally with the week 
n up by the week-end _ holiday, 
was little interest developed in 
us. As a consequence new business 
cidedly lacking. However, the 
continues its attention to the 
s on hand which have kept spinners 
employed, and will continue to do 
ir some weeks to come. The ap- 
ich of the new season is also receiv- 
ng much attention, although many fac- 
rs are disposed to believe that the 
resent season will run along for some 
yet without interruption. Can- 
tions are said to be really an in- 
significant factor, and for that reason 
given no occasion for apprehension 
as to the position or stability of the 
narket. Conditions in the trade are 
that no factors are anxious to pur- 
inything but a cautious, conserva- 
e policy, covering their yarn require- 
ts as their goods are sold. Spinners 
also are not overly anxious to sell too 
r ahead, so that the entire market is 
1 upon a careful and conservative 


yarns are reported generality weil 
ahead, with the majority of inter- 
splayed in these counts. Sampling 
the coming season has already de- 
ed, and for the most part is re- 
1 confined to these yarns in 2-40s 
2-50s. For that reason, those who 
trade conditions closely are of the 
n that the question of delivery is 
to play a very important part 
the coming season. This is also 
led as likely to be a factor in 


ng prices, as a result of the old 





QUOTATIONS 
Worsted Yarns 
BRADFORD SYSTEMS 


to 2-16s, low common.... 75 — 8&0 
CO Benes 1OW To ccccecaviecs 85 — 90 
to 2-26s % blood......... 95 —1 00 
-6s to 2-30s % blood......... 100 —1 05 
s to 2-32s % blood, S. A....1 05 —1 10 
MM; OM kis ose bee cae wen 110 —1 15 
Th. a... ¢6ed oho weak wae O 120 —1 30 
hy, RR vn Kaw bod p we ae aes 125 —1 30 
i RN 6.5 ca edaneken buts 125 —1 30 
SS DEG ioe ctsnnenewveres 130 —1 40 
to 2-30s % blood......... 160 —1 65 
ere rr 160 —1 70 
i Ps dont ccoceseuekes iF —1 80 
é-40 Pe, acc a ae hOB we woe 175 —1 85 
. eee 200 —2 10 
<"OOS TIM@ see eeeeecececcvccces 205 —2 15 
-G0S fIN@ 1... .ceccccececcccess 270 —3 00 
i DUMTEMOM 6st sccaccesoes 190 —2 00 
: RUSEFRIIEM ccccccessesees 220 —2 30 
: RITOHON caw svcvascusce 285 —3 00 
. EN a: «5. 4k bnr.0 ws ase 320 —3 35 
a FRENCH SYSTEM 
PoOS quarter ....seececceeces 115 —1 20 
bee oe. 130 —1 35 
aWB98 % WMOGE. 6 cee ecsseiee es 145 —1 50 
1-3 SN so bt seme deceesee 145 —1 50 
1-3 Ee ere 160 —1 70 
Sg | eee 175 —1 80 
BNO io meteor hate aia wate anieroaa 195 —2 25 
1-4 AUMPETIAM: sc caesecosvens 200 —2 10 
1-508 Australian .......scceee- 230 —2 40 
are fine Australian........... 260 —2 75 
-+s fine Australian........... 300 —3 20 
KNITTING YARNS IN OIL, BRADFORD 
v SYSTEM 
s oS to 2-10s, % blood........ 95 —1 00 
al to 2-208, % blood........ 100 —1 10 
s aus to 2-308, % bilood........ 110 —1 15 
i to 2-208, % blood........ 125 —1 30 
2-20: to 2-308, % blood........ 130 —1 49 
2-20: to "2-308, % blood........ 17 —T 8&5 





law of supply and demand. There are 
several who are inclined to look for the 
three different branches of the trade in 
the market for’ yarns at the one and 
same time, and this, it is argued, will 
necssarily play its part in determining 
values. As it is to-day yarn prices con- 
tinue firm, with little change from the 
general quotations of the past week or 
more. 
Men’s Wear Situation 

There is no change in the general 
situation existing in the men’s wear 
trade. The great proportion of these 
mills are well fixed for business, as in 
several instances orders are on their 
books which will run into September 
Few manufacturers are said to have 
sufficient yarns on hand to cover their 
entire orders, and as a consequence occa- 
sional new business is noted as supple- 
mentary orders to follow original con- 
tracts. At the same time, as previously 
noted, many inquiries for 
prepare for the coming 


samples to 


season are 


noted. 
Dress Goods Promising 
In the dress goods trade, more in- 


quiry is reported from several manuf+c- 
turers for additional yarn deliveries to 
cover further requirements for goods 
sold. The prospect for the new season 
is also regarded as most promising, so 
that contidence is expressed on all sides 
that there will be a good development 
of business in this branch of the trade 
As noted earlier the demand is almost 
exclusively for the fine with 
single filling demand. 
Specialties continue to play a large part, 
although staple lines are also said to 


yarns, 
varns also in 


have done well. 
Knitting Yarns Waiting 

Knitting varns are said to show som 
improvement, although as a rule this 
trade is still regarded as not 
owing to the continued 
scattered demand for goods \lready 
much time has been lost, and it will be 


1 
entirely 


satisfactory, 


impossible to make this up entirely in 
the time now remaining. As has been 
noted previously in this column, the ex 
perience of the bathing suit trade this 
season shows the effcts of 
buying of goods, with the result this 
trade is now reported very active, with 
manufacturers vainly endeavoring to get 


this delaved 


out goods rapidly enough to meet th 
demands of retailers and jobbers. Some 
improvement is reported in yarns for 
jersey cloth. More inquiry with sample 
business in yarns for hosiery and under- 
wear is also noted, so that this trade is 
regarded hopefully. 
blood knitting yarns around 95c. to $1.00 
is noted, with 2-30s quarter blood at 
$1.05 or thereabouts. 


On 2-20s quarter 


Worsted Yarns Steady 
Successful Heavyweight Season May Be 
Followed by Lightweight Season 


Boston.—A_ dull irregular market 
prevails in worsted yarns. Very little 
new business is coming in and in some 
quarters lower prices are regarded as 
well within the bounds of probability. 
Interest is still confined to the fine 
counts and as the forthcoming season 
is for lightweight fabrics there does 
not seem to be any probability of fine 
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Pocasset Worsted Company,Ine. 


Worsted Yarns 


OFFICE 


70 Nigh SZ Cor. Summer e 
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WARNER J. STEEL 


Successor to EDWARD T. STEEL & CO. 
Mills and Office 


UMA AADANUOSAAADLLUNNUU NAIL NUUNEAINNULULL 


BRISTOL, PA. 
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Fine French-Spun Worsted al Worsted Merino Yarns 


5 
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WHITE NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE Mill and Office 
AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 
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Hosey Worsted Co. 


Us 
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for Knitting and Weaving Trade 
BRIDGEPORT, MONT. CO., PENNA. 
§ 
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American Silk Spinning Co. 
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MANUFACTURERS 


Silk Stripes (Decora- 
tions) for Woolens and 
W orsteds are extremely 
popular to-day— 


Our Yarn forthis purpose 
is the best — Years of 
Spinning dyeing Spun Silk 
places us ina position to 
render you the service you 


require — 


Let us show you how to 
minimize your troubles 


by using the proper yarn. 


Cops—Cones—T ubes—Skeins 


SILK NOILS A SPECIALTY 


Providence, R. i. 


New York Office, | Madison Avenue 


July 9, 192 
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Worsted Yarn Markets—Continued 


wools and their semi-manufactured 
products being dethroned from their 
commanding place of influence. 

Spinners apparently have not paid 
any special interest to the provisions 
of the Fordney regular tariff bill as 
they think it not unlikely that some 
changes may be made in order to in- 
crease the compensatory duties placed 
upon semi-manufactured and _ fully 
manufactured wool products. There 
seems to be general agreement how- 
ever that during the life of the 
emergency tariff all classes of yarns 
will be kept out unless present de- 
pressed condition in the British wool 
industry accompanied by a low ex- 
change rate should make opportunities 
for profitable import. So long as the 
emergency tariff is in operation duties 
placed upon an American valuation 
have no place. But later in the year 
domestic spinners will in all probability 
have to produce their yarns from do- 
mestic made tops and as these latter 
commodities will then no longer be suf- 
fering from the price weakening in- 
fluence of imported tops, higher prices 
may be seen both for tops and yarns. 

The between seasons’ lull previously 
anticipated is now a fact. Some of the 
mills have business on present orders 
to carry them well through August. 
Cancellations have been very few. 
The situation covering the heavyweight 
season has been distinctly encouraging 
and good business is looked for in the 
early fall. It is said that some large 
orders for high three-eighths blood tops 
are pending, the same to be used in the 
construction of 32s and 36s for men’s 
wear vVarns. 


Tops Under Fire 





Imported Half Bloods Forcing Domestic 
Quotations Downward 


Boston.—There is little new in the 
top market this week. Business being 
placed, as well as business being offered, 
is confined almost entirely to half blood 
and fine varieties. There is a tendency 
to cut prices to meet competition from 
oreign tops which continue to be offered 
from 3 to 5 cents a pound below lowest 
prices at which manufacturers here can 
buy wool for top making at a profit. 
\part from this competition of foreign 
materials the market is steady and quite 
hopeful and as the imported fine and 
half blood tops are continually being 
absorbed the market may rebound to 
better prices in the near future. 

Good half blood Bradford tops have 
sold this week from 92 to 95 cents. 
Several encouraging inquiries have been 
received regarding three-eighths blood 
tops and it is considered likely that 
there will be a good demand for these 
mmodities for the production of 
varns for next season’s goods. Quo- 
tations on high three-eighths blood are 
SO cents and for average three-cighths 
lood 75 cents. Domestic top makers 

msider that they can buy wool on Sum- 
ner Street at a figure that will enable 
them to produce the above mentioned 
tops at prices stated. 

The noil market is steady. In clear 
varieties quotations are quite stable, but 
lefective sorts cover a wide range. 
\fills are not turning out anything like 
he quantity of noils that might be ex- 
ected from the high percentage of 
roduction at which they are working. 
‘he reason for this is found in the ex- 
ended use of foreign tops ranging from 
hree-eighths blood upwards. As these 


loreign tops are being rapidly absorbed 
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into manufacture and as 45 cents 22] tTeteshone 
pound, the emergency tariff duty, will 3] Madison Square 
shut out all further noil imports it = 7538 


would seem as though favorable condi- 
tions were shaping up for noils and 
that steady if not stronger prices might 
be expected. 





K .WILBVR & COMPANY Inc. 
THROWN SILKS 


Spun Silk Quiet 17 Madison Avenue,New York 
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Specializing in Hosiery Yarns 





Discussion in Trade Centers Around = 
. 3 

Price Problem 2 
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ETL AL LLL PULAU ALLY RLY LLU UUDEVULAUYUOAQUULULLEGEYA ES OOREOOOEEES RTO PR AL WHA 
FRANKLIN YARN MILLS 


Established 1856 


Following the holiday business in the 
spun silk the market failed to take on the 
lively aspect that certain sellers believed 
would result. The demand at present is 
of very narrow proportions, and while 
certain sellers appear to believe that 
there is a better feeling throughout the 
market, other well-versed men in the 
trade are of the opinion that the market 
was never quieter than at the present 
time. 

That something must be done in order 
to provide a satisfactory trading basis 
is the universal belief of the trade. Of 
course, the main difficulty to the estab- 


Woolen Merino 
Yarns Yarns 


JI. RANDALL & BRO. 


Incorporated 


GERMANTOWN, PHILA ADELPHIA 


= 
lishment of this basis is the low prices — SviHHMNMIMTMMMUMNOMMNMNAMNTNTNNAN 


which prevail at present. Sellers feel 
that higher prices can only result from 
an increase in the demand, and conse- 
quently they are eargerly awaiting the 
60-2 % . $6.00 20-2 $ 
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MERINO AND SPUN SILK 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


arrival of a brisk demand. Prices are as 
follows: 

50-2. as4 . 5.90 10-2 

40-2 


30-5 


5.80 60-1 4.75 
5.65 


Artificial silk prices are as follows: 
300 DENIER 


Grade Aohleached Ft PERCY A. LEGGE, sosron?"" 
Grade C sleache ; 


150 DENIER 
Grade A—Bleached $2.70 
Garde B—Bleached 5 
I 


Grade ©€ sleached 2.40 


Sl MOHAIR WORSTED woo .en 








Edward H. Moyer John G, Motz 


M & M YARN CO. 


308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


Worsted and Woolen Yarns 


Weaving and Knitting 


“OBI TU ARY. 


oe Gua ‘hran 

John Neilson Cochran, 50, long iden- 
tified with the carpet industry, in earlier 
years as an associate of his father, Wil- 
liam B. Cochran, who was for many 
years and until the business section of 
that city was wiped out by fire in 1902 
a carpet manufacturer at Paterson, N 


J., died at the Ludlow, Mass., hospital, Representing: ; 
June 22 following an illness of three NEWMONT MILLS, INC. 
months. He was born at Glasgow, Philadelphia 


Scotland, Jan. 17, 1871, his parents com- 
ing to this country when he aged three 
years, locating at Paterson For 14 
years after leaving Paterson, he was con- 
nected with the Hodges Fibre Carpet 
Co. of Indian Orchard, Mass., and at 
the time of his last illness with the 
Bozart Rug Co., of Springfield. Besides 
his wife, he is survived by three suns, a 
daughter and five sisters. 


JAMES DOAK JR. COMPANY 


WORSTED SPINNERS 
KENSINGTON PHILADELPHIA 














WORSTED AND MERINO 


WU raewen SPUN YARNS 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO, WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


THOMAS H. BALL, Selling Agent 


PROVIDENCE BOSTON NEW VORK MILWAUKEE CLEAVELANO 


| 
Wool .*° Merino Yarns 
KNITTING WEAVING 


William J. Willis 

William J. Willis, for many years 
foreman of the roll department of the 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass., died on June 28, at his home on 
Maple street, aged 55 years. He was 
born in Blackstone, Mass., the son of 
James and Margaret (Wilkins) Willis, 
and located in Whitinsville 21 years ago. 
He retired as foreman at the machine 
works in 1915, owing to ill health. 





PHILADELPHIA 





Rockwell Woolen Co. 


Leominster, Mass. 
Manufacturers of 


WOOLEN 
and MERINO YA R N S 
FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 
Heather a Specialty Mixtares and Decoration Yarns 








J. M. Browning 
J. M. Browning, Burlington, N. C., 
president of the Southern Hosiery Mills 
and the Walker Hosiery Mills Co. took 


Star Worsted Company 
is mn ii > 28. H ‘ rears 
are eeu, wilemae? 


the business life of his community. He || FITCHBURG, MASS. 


is survived by his widow and one son. 


Founded 





JONATHAN RING & SON, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 











Especially designed to meet the requirements 


of the TEXTILE TRADE 


HUNGERFORD & TERRY, Inc. 


Engineers and Manufacturers of Water Filters 


Pennsylvania Bldg. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








eae EXTRACTORS 


Self Balancing-Ball Bearing 
With Motor, Belt or Engine Drive 
Built for Economical Service 


FuereneR Works 


Formerly Schaum & Uhlinger 
Glenwood Avenue at Second Street 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 





Sales Agents: 
Thomas B. Whitted, Realty Building, Charlotte, N. 
R. R. Street & Co., 28 N. Clinton St., Chicago, II. 


WINDLE 


CLOTH DOUBLERS 
WINDERS and MEASURERS 


For Woolen, Cotton and Silk Goods 
Felted Fabrics, Etc. 


Cc. 


Friction Cone-Belt Drive 





. 


J. E. WINDLE 


Worcester, 





MU re 


Cloth Finishing 


Machinery 


Wool Burring 
and Picking samen d 








Dewing or Spraying Machine WORCESTER, MASS. 


SOMABBRLATOAD (CLL) 000015) 0005 CON A0ET 20020 MMS PARA RR SS | CPR 





AND SCAIFE 


PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED ANDO 
ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


ACME GEAR CO., INC. 
70S WOOD ST., PHILA,, PA. 
CUT SPINNING CHANGE GEARS A SPECIALTY 
General and Special Machinery 
PROMPT SERVICE 





See the BUSS announce- 
menton page 44 in the 
issue of JULY 2, 1921 
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The Palmer 
Improved Adjustable 
Thread Guides 


on your Spinning and 
Twisting Frames. 


The I. E. Palmer Co. 


Middletown, Conn. 





The Simplicity Assures Easy 
Adjustment and Rigid Setting 


SPINNING, SPEEDER and MULE ROLLS 
RENECKED, REFLUTED AND HONED 
NEW FLUTED ROLLS OF ANY SIZE MADE TO ORDER 
George A. Bates Flute Raising Machine patented June 25, 1907, for raising worn out 
Drawing Rolls like this or comber Detaching Rolls, 


ROLLS SE 
MADE === , 
NEW 


Returns the Rolls with worn ends of delivery to the original size of new roll. 
Guaranteed not to change draft of roll 
Speeder Spindles. Flyers and Pressers repaired or new ones made to order. 


G. A. BATES & SON 876 Broadway, Fall River, Mass. Wor 





Manufacturers of 


Card Clothing of Every Description 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


NL UME EERE RA TTT TT 


| ASHWORTH BROS. J Bing 
i 





Grrier Engineering @rporation | Air Conditioning nt 


750 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE. CANUFAGEURED WEATHER) 





Pw , 1 HUMIDIFICATION CLEANING Fn 
NEWARK, N. J. Fr 
BOSTON NEW YORK BUFFALO WINTER HEATING SUMMER COOLING 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO Bulletins upon Request | 





pressure FILTERS | 


Hypochlorite Apparatus and Water Softening Plants l ; 
The New York Continental Jewell Filtration Co., General Offices, Nutley, N. J. | F 


Vember Associated Manufacturers of Water Purifying Equipment 
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Make a Practice of Reading 


re 


and using the Textile Clearing House pages of 
Textile World Journal every week. Here is 
afforded the opportunity for buyers and sellers 


to get together. The advantage is mutual. 


TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL 
334 Fourth Ave. New York 


Advertising Rates on Request 
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Panama Canal. It is 


ket in 
settled and it is definitely 
the industry 


as firm as 
taking 
mer Street is 
natural 
the year has now disappeared. 
wools seem to be slipping downhill a 
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Wool Markets 





Lull Observable 


in Wool Demand 





Prices Tend to Ease Off in Market Favor- 


ing the Buyer—Fine Delaine Down 
to 35e in Grease 
The Street continues quiet. Prices 
re fairly firm but the tendency, such 
s it is, seems downward. Quite a lot 
Western wool is on the way via the 
thought that 
1anufacturers will not enter the mar- 
force until the tariff has been 
known what 
may expect for the next 
Ww years. 
Prices in the wool 
some 


are not 
desire, but 
everything into account, Sum- 
fairly content and the 
manifested earlier in 


Fleece 


market 
traders 


anxiety 





OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST 


VIRGINIA 
cloth'g. .29—31 *% blood.. .28—27 
del......37—39 % blood .26—27 
blood. 31—33 
MICHIGAN AND NEW YORK 
» del. . .386-—37 % blood. . .28—30 
cloth’ g . 28—30 % to *® blood. 22—27 
INDIANA, MISSOURI AND SIMILAR 
bIOGE. 6s: 2 -30 1%, blood 22—23 
blood......25—26 Common -16—18 
CALIFORNIA (Scoured basis) 
g northern S’th, 6 and 
12mo.....70—75 eee 60—65 
middle Dass TE0O...2< 5O—55 
ounties .65—70 Fall defects. .35—40 
th 12mo....65—70 Carbonized ..50—55 
TEXAS (Scoured basis) 
12mo.....70—75 Fine fall..... 45—50 
8mo......55—60 
PULLED—EASTERN 
Scoured Scoured 
asta ea T0O—8s0 Lambs’ bs 40—50 
iper. ‘ 55—65 C’begs fin 55—65 
iper ...40—50 Medium 10—45 
iper 30—35 Coarse -56—30 


IDAHO AND WYOMING 
(Scoured basis) 


MONTANA, 


e fin . 80—85 Fine cloth'’g. .65—70 

% bid 70—75 Fine medium. 60—65 
UTAH (Scoured basis) 

‘ -7T0—75 Fine medium .60—65 


COLORADO AND NEW MEXICO 


(Scoured basis) 
: ...70—T75 % blood...... 65—70 
"NE VADA (Scoured basis) 


medium .65—70 Fine cloth’g..75—80 
MOHAIR 
Domestic Foreign 
ng .....26—28 Turkey ..30—31 
WORE S620 20—21 GORE Gicavcas 26—30 


REIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING 


(scoured): Montevideo 
nbing, (greasy): 
hoice....75—80 % blood......23—24 
nbing, % blood......25—27 
food ....- 70—75 % blood......30—32 
thing, Merino . -384—36 
hoice....55—60 Buenos Aires 
thing, x-breds: 
go0ed..... 45—50 Lincoln ..16—17 
\ustralian: High % bld.22—23 
Fine .....95—1 00 
8s . .5b5—60 
SO 85 


OREIGN CARPET (Grease basis) 


eppo: Khorassan: 
Washed ..23—25 l[st clip.....20—25 
Vid. col...18—20 2nd clip...... _—.. 
ROTH. cecsue 13—15 Mongolian: 
rere 20—22 sana 20—22 
i Pee 20—22 Manchu’'n ..18—20 
khara: Scotch Black 
WIGS: vce wu 20—22 ED dc tses 13—15 
TB ccces 20—22 Camel's hair 
“h (Russian) ...—.. 
bing 16—17 Servian skin 
W ball... .20—22 EE a garneret a —.. 
W open East India: 
Bh aweey 14—16 Kandahar.. .20—25 
Wi lowed 13—17 Vickan'r 20—25 
Unwld 12—14 JOTI ccvevece _—.. 
Szechueun GEEP Ssic<s 18—2¢ 
P sortm’t.12—13 
MPACVR secce 11—14 


Dons! oi —.. 





cent at a time, the latest quotation for 
fine Delaine being 35c. and for De- 


laine clothing 28-30c. Other fleece 
wools are soft in sympathy with this, 
the leading fleece wool of the United 
States. Pulled wool quotations have 
been revised and are as follows: Fine, 
70-80c.; A super, 55-65c.; B super, 40- 
45c.; C super, 30-35c., and fine comb- 
ings, 60.65c. 

Wool manufacturing from every 
standpoint seems sound and full of 
promise. This industry was the first 


to break away from the depressive in- 
fluences that held sway the greater part 
of 1920 and has been, and still is, the 
leader in the industrial recuperation of 
the United States. Summer Street 
would be doing more selling to mills 
at this time had it not been for the 
extensive imports of tops and yarns 
brought into this country prior to the 
passing of the emergency tariff measure. 
These imports were favored by the 
low British exchange and the languish- 
ing condition of the overstocked Brad- 
ford market. Imports of 
factured materials, 


semi-manu- 
however, are 


rapidly decreasing as a factor anta- 
gonistic to the domestic trade and as 
there is reason to believe that the 


regular tariff when finally adopted will 
amply protect the wool industry as a 
whole only good things are seen to be 


ahead for the wool trade in all its 
branches. 

More Cape wool arrived last week, 
some 400,000 pounds. It will be much 


cheaper to keep this in bond than pay 
the high duties exacted by th 
gency tariff. The minimum duty on 
these wools is $15 per 100 pounds and 
if skirted $30 per 100 pounds. If th 
Fordney tariff placing the duty on the 
clean content is adopted the max 
duty can hardly exceed $9 per 
pounds. 

The Quartermasters Department, un 
daunted by the only partial success of 


emer 


mum 
100 


last month’s sale, will offer later this 
month some 5,000,000 pounds of low 
grade South American wools. It is not 
unlikely that better prices may be real 
ized. Although difficult to believe, it 
may be stated on good authority that 
two or three large purchases of South 
\merican wools of three-eighths blood 
grade have been made recently. It is 
not to be supposed that houses bring 


ing in this wool are going to pay duty 


as fixed by the emergency tariff. It 


will probably be put into bond and 
only taken out when the regular tariff 
is in operation and under the clean 
content clause with the 35 per cent. ad 
valorem proviso may not have to pay 
more than 7 or &c. per pound 

The wool trade has been doing con 
siderable figuring during the last few 
days. The tariff as it relates to raw 


wools amounts to this 
a clean cost of 7Ilc. 
on clean content; 
the clean cost is, 
be paid; wools whose clean cost 
than 7lc. will be 
of their clean cost value. The 
may be stated as 
71c. clean cost, 
below. 


Wools having 
pay 25c. per pound 
however much higher 
only 25c. will have to 
1s le SS 
asse ssed 35 per cent 
formula 
follows: 25c. 
35 per cent. 


above 
ad valorem 


Conors, N. Y. The Capital Knitting 
€o. has filed notice of dissolution under 
state laws. 





COLUMBIA BASIN 
WOOL WAREHOUSE CO. 
Portland, Ore. Boston, Mass. 


IDAHO--WASHINGTON 
AND OREGON WOOL 


BOSTON OFFICE, 200 Summer St. 





Philadelphia Wool Scouring and Carbonizing Co. 
WOOL 


Scoured and Carbonized 
Freight Address: Coral St. Sta., P. & R. RR. 








(391) 219 


Somerset and Trenton Ave, Phila. Pa. 









OELRICHS & CO. 


WOOL IMPORTERS 


AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
246 Summer St. 
BOSTON 





11 Broadway 


NEW YORK 








S WOOL- NOILS | 


CAMEL HAIR - CASHMERE 
ALPACA 


H.HAIGH és CO. 


AV cushy, 


246 SUMMER ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


| Home Office BRADFORD, ENGLAND 
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MINDLIN @ ROSENMAN 


Importers and 
Manufacturers of 


Artificial SilK, Mercerized and Cotton Yarns 
Raw, Thrown and Dyed Silk for the Hnitting Trade 


Silk on Spools, Cones, Tubes and Quills. 
105-107 East 29th St., near 4th Ave., 


Hosiery Silks a Specialty 
New York 


Mills and Dye Works, Long Island City 














SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CO. 


INSULATING AND 
BRAIDING SILK 


ORGANZINE, TRAM AND HOSIERY SILKS 


Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty 
Mills: Betbiehem, Pa.; Philadelphia. % rae Pa. New York Representative. Wm. Ryle & Co., 225 Fourth Ave. 


iladelphia Office, 4015 Clarissa St.. Nicetown 
Boston hacks E. L. Stelle, 52 Chauncy Se., Boston 








A.P.Villa & Bros. 


NEW YORK 


95 MADISON AVENUE 


Yokohama Canton Shanghai 
Milan Turin Lyons 
Raw, Thrown 
AND 


Dyed Silks 


Silk on Quills or Beams 
Hosiery Silk on Cones 


Telephone 10080 Madison Sq. 
Mills: Passaic, N. J. 








WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


225 Fourth Ave. New York 


>> Ge~ 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen, Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 


JOS. M. ADAMS COMPANY 
Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Spinners of 


WORSTED YARNS 


(Bradford System) 


for Weavers and Knitters 
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MOHAIR 
GM aR 


CASHMERE 


SPOT SHIPMENT 


T. J. Porter & Sons 


119 South Fourth St, 
PHILADELPHIA 
“YELEPHONE-: LOMBARD 22.22 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


A NEW DEPARTMENT 


We have added a new and complete department to 


WOOL RAW-STOCK DYEING 


This department is capable of processing twenty 
one-thousand-pound batches per day, and is designed 
to supply effective service. 








EXACT MATCHES 
CONDITION OF STOCK INVARIABLY 
UNIMPAIRED 
RETURN WEIGHTS: 100% 
QUICK DELIVERY 


THE GENERAL PROCESSING CO. 


Westmoreland—Trenton Ave.—Willard—Collins Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





OTHER PROCESSES: 
COTTON DYEING—BLEACHING—SULPHUR BLACK—SULPHUR 
COLORS—MERCERIZING WHICH DYES EVENLY AND IS OF HIGH 
LUSTRE—WORSTED AND WOOL SKEIN DYEING, ACID AND 
FAST COLORS—WINDING 


INNA TTT 
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Wool Nindisitis omnia 


Scattered Sales 
Wools 


Move Slowly, 


Although Manu- 
facturers Show Interest 


PHILADELPH1A.—The holidays at the 
week-end naturally cut into the business 
activities of the week, so that there was 
little chance for much development in 
the wool market. Therefore, the situ- 
} ation generally remains about the same. 
Actual sales at this time are reported 
very scattered with only an occasional 
rare need. The middle of the year in- 
many manufacturers has 
| been another factor in holding up busi- 
| ness, while the. closing of the season, 
| and the eve of the new one, also tends 
to restrict buying. Therefore, dealers 
state there are many reasons why the 
market should be quiet at this time of 
the year, which is nothing unusual. 
Nevertheless, it is pointed out, man- 
| ufacturers are not altogether idle. Deal- 
there 


; ventory for 


| ers Say is considerable interest be- 
|} ing shown, with buyers looking around 


| the market so as to keep well posted as 





to the situation, both as regards prices, 
| as well as the location of desirable lots 
which could be used to advantage. This 
| desire to keep in close touch with the 
market naturally develops quite a little 
} active interest which occasic nally results 
| in real business 
New Wools Moving 

The new wools continue to come for- 
} ward, with consignments still predom- 
inating, especially in the fleece sections. 
| In the territory, more activity has been 
shown in purchasing desirable wools 
with staple, so that as high as 22c. is 
| said to have been paid for exception- 
ally good wools. However, in the Mid- 
dle West or fleece sections, the move- 


ment has been almost entirely confined 
to consignments, and factors 

( getting in 
quantities recently which are grad- 
ually being put int the 


ket. 


several 
here state they have been 


laATL¢ 


shape for mar- 


Noted 


rather few. 


Few Sales 


Sales this week were Sev- 
eral trades re reporte 


i | with 
others n 


approval. Other 
also reported this week which 


d pending, 
adk subrect to 


trades are 


were Just recently appre ved and taken 
up by the buyers. Other factors stated 
they had little to report worth mention- 
ing this week because of holiday con- 


the fact 


yet in shape to offer | 


ditions, and had nothing 
\mong the 
trades reports d are 100,000 lbs. of Texas 


at 23 to 25c 


the \ 


uvers 


; 75,000 lbs. of fine territory 
at 21% to 22c.; 50,000 lbs. of quarter 
blood at 19 to 20c.; 40,000 Ibs. of three- 
eighths at 22 to 23c.; 25,000 Ibs. of 
at 22c said to show 
little with quarter-bloods 
generally 40c., although cer- 
secured at 35c.; three- 
held worth 45 to 50c.; half- 
60 to fine 
from 


fine 


Market 


real 


prices are 
change, 
from 38 to 
tain clips can be 
eighths 
bloods 


Tunning 


are 
at 


oO 


to 


with wools 


65 85c., according to 


grade and staple 


Scoured Wools Dull 


Scoured wools also share in the dull- 
ness of the week, and the lack of busi- 
ness makes it difficult for dealers to 
quote. There has been little or nothing 
worth while moving of late, and efforts 

|to sell have naturally been suspended 
more or less on account of the holiday. 

Good B wools are held around 45c., al- 
though western B’s are said to be pos- 
sible at 32 to 35c.; stained B’s sold at 
38c.; C scoured at 32c.; AA wools are 
noted around 70 to 75c., as a rule, al- 
though good wools have brought 77c. 


Noils likewise are reported very qui: 
with little or no activity occurring 
alter the general aspect of this bran 
of the trade. However, it is expect: 
that under the recent action of the ay 
praisers to collect the 45c. duty on noil 
the impossibility of bringing in a: 
more cheap foreign noils indicates 
stiffening in values in the market he: 
While inquiry at present is practical 
at a standstill, dealers say the slight: 
indication of anything more than or 
nary interest will strength values. Pri 
ent prices remain about the same wit 
quarter-bloods at 22 to thre 
eighths at 30 to 35c., according to cor 
dition; half-bloods around 40c., with fir M 
at 43 to 45c. 


25C., 


Philadelphia Wool Trade Note 


Announcement is made that after ; 
three years’ rest, Carl Grubnau, 
founder of the business of Grubn 


Brothers, 114 Arch street, Philadelph 5 
commission merchants, dealers and i: : 
portrs of wools, top makers, has aga 


become a partner in the firm. The bus 
ness, therefore, will be continued 

heretofore by Carl Grubnau, Het 
Grubnau, Scott D. Stone and Freder 


Grubnau 


Spotty Buying 
Manufacturers Seeking Low Priced Stock- 
in Market 
New York.—Fair trading 
ted 1 the local raw 
although it is 


being 


Was LO 
nm wool mark 


still very spotty, th 
on the part 
lots at as | 


result has 


lination 
to 


an nec 


buy 


The 


manutacturers 


price as poss bile 


that some houses, offering their st 
at a slight discount have been ge 
all the business, while others 
practically no sales at all 
Manufacturers are still not bad 
need of wool, having a quantity 
stock bought as distress lots last 


ter, still on hand 


necessary t 


Where the Vv 


replenish their stock 


ing is not done on a normal plan 
in the hand-to-mouth manner that 
tured all business within the past 
and ten months. Such sales settins 
price basis, quotations vary ns 
ably 

Three-eighths combing wools tl l 
have found a fair market recet 
brought from 50 to 55 cents on < 
basis while Ohio, Michigan and Mis 
souri wools are bringing anywl 
from 22 to 24 cents. Quarter bl 
wools are slow and quotations are 


in excess of 40 cents, but wools o! 
medium or French combing type | 
brought f 65 to 70 cents \ 
tralian merinos having been bought 
by the mills for some time past, wl 
other a drug the 
ket, good supply. Pr 
average from 8&0 cents to $1 or 

Cape 


rom 


wools were 


on 
are not in 


basis. wools are selling ab 


cents clean 


Carpet Wools 


The carpet wool trade is nonpluss 
as regards the basis of valuatior 
carpet wools under the proposed 


manent tariff. The bill provides 

the value shall be “the price at wh 
comparable and competitive prod 
of the United States” are sold, althot 


there are no carpet wools grown 
this country. 

Carpet mills have been buying \ 
some extent of the wools that ar¢ 
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1e country, having been entered be- 
fore the emergency tariff bec#me effec- 
ve. Although under the 
riff carpet wools are free 
number of shipments 
nce it became effective have been held 
wr duty, the claim of the appraisers 
ing that they were classified as bet- 
r than carpet wools and because they 
ere already sorted. 


emergency 
from duty, 
that arrived 


In some instances 
ools that cost 19 cents were subject 
a 30 cent duty. 


Raw Silk Firmer 


Manufacturers, Sica Are Still Operat- 
ing in a Quiet Way 


While all foreign markets are reported 

e to be firmer, there is a minimum of ac- 
tivity taking place in the local market. 
\lanufacturers are giving evidence by 

their hand-to-mouth buying, of their 

strust in the present price level. Im- 
orters on the other hand say that in a 
w days they expect the demand to pick 
» to a noticeable extent. The 
ird trend of prices has 


A WH- 
been checked, 


it in the opinion of competent obs 
rs the present price level will be only 
nporary. 

Salembier and Villate in their weekly 


view of foreign markets say: 
\ growing feeling of uncertainty 
is characterized the Yokohama raw 


ia silk market during the past week. While 
lacking > there has been a fair in- 

lence in making raw silk buyers cau- 

us The. uncertainty as to the trend 

raw silk prices has been the big fac- 
Business in the Italian markets 

ntinues to be slack, due to searcity of 


cks for delivery earlier than Septem- 


The Canton market is quiet and 
prices easier.” 

Prices are as follows: 

iture Kansai Dou. Ex. Cracks $6.60 

lature Kansai Extra 13/15 om 6.40 

iture Best No. 1 Extra 13/1 ‘ 6.00 

atur Best No. 1 ; 6.05 

ature Kansai No. 1 13/1 5.95 

ature Sinshui No. 1 13/15... - 5.90 

4 months’ basis 

nton 14/16, new style . ° 5.85 

ton 20/22, new style : - 5.50 
ITALIAN 

r ¢ ss ils 6.90 

( Ss s 75 

Firm Close of London Sales 


Takings 


Largest Continental Since Ar- 
mistice 

rom Our Regular Correspondent.) 
I LONDON, ENGLAND, June 18—The 

hith series of wool auctions closed 
| The sales has been marked by 
ry strong Continental competition, 
ecially from Germany, with the home 
ide rendering useful, but less exten- 
\ e support, and the United States en- 

t ly out of the market 

lhe best merinos opened 10 per cent 
ve May rates, and in one or two in- 
neces even exceeded this advance dur- 
x the first two or three days of the 
ries, Later, however, competition was 
ghtly less keen, and they closed 5 to 
per cent above May lopmaking 
scriptions rose 5 per cent at the open- 
$ and just about maintained this ad- 
ice, with slightly more restrained 
petition at the clos Pieces were 

ntained at 10 per cent advance. 
vh ine crossbreds opened about par to 
ducts r cent dearer, with other crossbreds 
; hanged The choicest crossbreds 
n ply maintained the opening advance, 
1 in some cases wert ittle dearer. 
€ lium and coarse qualities declined a 


little, and were 5 per cent lower at the 
close. 

Altogether 52,800 bales of importers’ 
wool and 61,300 bales of B. A. W. R. A. 


wools were offered, of which 109,000 
bales were sold. The United States 
bought nothing; the Continent took 
70,000 bales, and the home trade 39,000 
bales. These were the largest Conti- 
nental takings since the armistice, and 
were rather more than the amount 
taken at both the two previous series 
The home trade takings were surpris- 


ingly large 


in view of the restricted op- 
eration of 


machinery, for 


they were 
nearly equal to the best 


record of the 


year, which was 41,000 bales in Jan- 
uary. 
Cape wools sold at 5 to 7% per cent 


advanced for greases and 5 per cent for 
snow whites. 

The next series 
llth, with rather 
160,000 bales. 


commences on July 


increased offe rings 


Status of Revenue Bill 


Senator Penrose Says Action on This 


Measure Should Be Delayed 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Reports that pas- 
sage of the revenue bill would be de- 
layed beyond the present partly 
because of the delay in enacting the 
tariff bill and partly as a matter of polit- 
ical expediency, 
by Senator Penrose of Pennsylvania, 
chairman of the Finance Committe¢ 

While admitting that there 
sibility that the revenue bill would go 
over, Senator Penrose said that the com- 
mittees of both Houses had the revenue 
program they intended to follow pretty 
well in mind and that there should be 
little difficulty in securing quick action. 
There appeared, on the other hand, that 
the revenue bill might overtake the tariff 
bill and finally be 
that measure. 


session, 


have been set at rest 


Was a pos- 


enacted in advance of 


The revenue 
can be made 


program, so near as it 
out, is first of all 
the war and excess profits 
substitute therefor an 
of 5 per cent. 


to repeal 
and to 
increased flat tax 
on net earnings 


taxes 


ot corpora- 


tions. The $2,000 exemption for cor- 
poration income probably will be re- 
pealed. Public utilities are likely to be 


exempted from the increased flat tax 
The higher surtaxes on 
comes will be 


individual in- 
» scaled down until the high- 
exceed 40 per cent. The 
loss in revenue therefrom will 


reasing the 


est does not 
resulting 
be made up by inc 
surtaxes. 

There is little lhkelihood of the 


tion of any form of sales tax 


lower 


adop- 
The pres- 
sure for a sales tax has come principally 
from interests desiring the elimination 
of the present miscellaneous taxes 
While it is planned to drop 
these miscellaneous taxes, 
are likely to be retained. Those to be 
dropped will be the that have 
difficult of collection and have returned 
small yields. An increased tax on to- 
bacco and a tax on gasoline are among 
the possibilities as substitutes for the 


some ot 


most of them 


taxes been 


miscellaneous 

There is considerable 
opinion as to whether th 
taxes should be dropped These taxes 
vield in the neighborhood of $300,000,000 
and to drop them would leave a large 
hole to be filled 
sure for abandoning them, 
sure for retaining them 
equally strong 


taxes to be abolished 
difference of 


transportation 


but the 


seems to be 


There is strong pres- 


pres- 
pi 
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EAVENSON’S 
SOAPS 


Are Ideal for Textile Purposes 


Our Soaps have been the standard of 
quality of the Wool, Silk and Cotton trade 
for nearly three quarters of a century. 


J. EAVENSON & SONS, Inc. 


CAMDEN, N. J. 





NORTH CHELMSFORD MACHINE AND SUPPLY CO. 


NORTH CHELMSFORD, MASS. 


H. STANLEY CRYSLER, President and Manager 


Successors to Silver & Gay Co., Established 1832, 
and North Chelmsford Supply Co., Established 1897. 


BALL WINDERS FOR ALL KINDS OF BALLS 


Brushes (Dabbing) Roll Covers, Worsted and Jute 
Aprons (Worsted Comb) Fallers for Worsted Silk and Jute 


CARD WINDING MACHINES 


Special Machinery from Drawings or Patterns 














R. H. HOOD COMPANY, Ine. 
Established 1885 Manufacturers of 


COMB CIRCLES and FALLERS 


For Wool, Silk, Flax an 
WORSTED MACHINERY “RE EPAIRS 


19th and Westmoreland St, 


Philadelphia, Penna. 
English Cast Steel Pins, 


Circle Plows, Roller Covering, Roller Leather 











P. WALTER PAPER SPOOL CO. 


“ak PAPER SPOOLS 


of All Kinds of 
Lena and Armat Sts. Germantown, Phila., F's. 


NATIONAL PAPER TUBE CO. 
Manufacturers 


of All Kinds of PAP ER TUBES 


Lena and Armat Sts. Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


Bell Phone Germantown 1102 


KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 


SPOOL TAPES A SPECIALTY 
Telephone Connection. Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., Philadelphi 


ORE-LOK 
PIN BOARDS 
For Doffing 
“WASHBURN” WOOD 
TOP ROLLS 


For Spinning Frames 


“PERFECTION” 
SHELL ROLLS 
For Shipping, Cord, 


Fabric, Bleachery Use 
and Ball Warpers 





224-228 No. Water Street 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Wood Working 
Pattern Making 


Automatic 
Lathe Turnings 
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Highest Grade | Rags, Substitutes and Waste | 
Garnetted Stock ca a 


In Cotton, Wool, Worsted, and Cotten and Wool Mixtures 
and Rags Are Dormant tess of considerable volume during th: 


FRANK B. GRAVES oR last month, rags and reworked wo 


Mills Not Buying Yet Because of Eco- show little or no improvement. Pric« 

Church and Arch Streets Albany, N. we nomic Conditions England May Buy are nominal and entir« ly dependent up 
New York Offices, 200 Fifth Avenue for Russia selling circumstances, variations fron 

The immediate outlook for a recov- one-half cent to two cents per pour 
ery of the substitute markets is not any for the same material being not un 
too encouraging, although the feeling usual. Buying is in small lots and co 

persists that the new tariff on raw wool fined chiefly to fine light merinos, 

will strengthen prices in that direction which there is a deplorable shortag: 
and once more turn the attention of however, that prevents any voluminou 
the manufacturer of piece goods toward business. A prominent grader declared 
substitutes that 1,000,000 pounds of softs will yield 








Reworked Wool Waste Although the wool waste situation 








Mr. Graves or Mr. Mooney will be ai New York Office every Wednesday 








BETTER 










QUOTATIONS Cents 





























per lb 
WOOL SCOURING! sie inca ogi 
Prices generally nominal Se ueee Seta Serereers +t = 
Fine White lap waste.......... 75 — 85 eee OUTRORARS «2.2052: es : 
y ’ Medium colored lap waste...... 30 — 40 eae seem ee 5° ay 
I ASK US HOW! Fine colored lap waste......... 50 — 60 a ao Sk ne eee : a. ; 
Fine a Australian ring 6 15 Brown cloakings .......... 5 — 6 
OR iia s cced-ae ake noo bh ebb ee - co : cos 
The Fle tric S Iti d Al e C Fine white ring waste......... oes ae Mixed cloakings ........... + 5 
Cc me Ing an ummum 0. Fine white Australian thread OVERCOATINGS 
WEED 4 6é20 58 5554ndN 0040 0aees 45 — 60 : 
LOCHPORT, N. Y. DETERGENT SPECIALISTS Hard Ends— Sette fel eee ae 21 — 23 
EMO WIRE. ccvccvccvccceese 465 — 60 DO. Di <0vdececesssssnaseees 17 — 19 
Medium white ............. 25 — 30 Oo. D. worsted and 16-oz. 
ES a ee eer 20 — 26 CRURIDEE. ccc ccseciecivrcces — 32 
PRR RR DONRIES os ccnacecyceans 15 — 20 COdetse cccccccccccccveccecs 25 — 27 
f Colored spinners’ waste, greasy. 12 — 15 
| G RD N BR s I —— white card waste, a a FLANNELS 
CLEAM nc cere res evcccsesese —_ — 15 
FRANKEL BROS. & CO. ORDON BROS., Inc. |] ot ee wcsce'siccaes, DBR Rive ccseeeteeeeeeeeee “m3 
12-48 C ‘al Si. Rochester, N.Y Manufacturers and Dealers in Medium white card waste, clean 12 — 18 “et Ng RRR ee a ale Gee 1 
ommercial St., Rochester, N. Y. Wool Shoddy, Wool Extracts ee er oe SAGE csvevenvecssasenenods 15 — 16 
OUR SPECIALTY: We grade new Wool Waste, Woolen Rags . : : eee a open swases peeks sawn 19 — 21 
Se his iain denis Gare olen. ee Se 2 Coarse colored card.......%.... Nominal Geter Co oh ee ee Sac ce 21 
Write for samples and prices. Cor- mK Steel STAY ..-ceeeeeeeseece s = 
reapondence solicited. HAZARDVILLE, CONN. REWORKED WOOL OR FIBRE MEM ‘nan sin bideaiakewe Cees eo = fi 
Prices generally nominal POMGY cs ckceasedscaseswecnes 10 —11 
Cents j 
BI = WOMEN'S WEAR CLIPS 
DENNER: scigtbosdeneasbahsanbeasecess 
CTO Oot Cte a ae alee wa Oakoul eas 30 Serges— 
RRO MIE: 65 x ws ancsaw cause sokeewe abe 30 White ....eeseeecereresencs os 80 
° 
URE Tce be 8 kt a ee aaa te 30 SEN acs beth eins 6c Soe eee ee 19 — 20 | 
MEINE Soc Sa BI 28 DE ccensetwe sacs eh ee va ee 23 — 24 
NEED, bon c40054454na4henneuuees 40 BrOWN eeeeeeeceecceccees 33 — 34 
White flannels and serges............. 40 GOON ..cerereercereccacecs 7 
EE Gf China bolas cn ak alne ee 45 OD os: == a 
MERE MO rset soc soins sass avai scs's 33 EAGNE wc csecevrsrereveserce - =? 
PNG RNIN on cc sdb iswde es baw ees 32 TAN .--seecceccccssccccess 2 
if ROE re ATEN. 6 xo ao oc. 0ducenveecs 33 Light DIUG .ccccccccccccese 26 — 28 
,, % ? TMM a. cd ceiwskudiee vas reco wean 36 Mixed dark ......es++eeee 3 == 20 
b it Ma css o6vs as bnddie essen keuane 30 
; : Sa GOI < SURDON cs ce es aweeeeneccs 5 OLD WOOLEN RAGS 
DS captprtvcen sbésevensewnens 37 ) 
amet BAY UNGOTWORT. .....cccccecces 44 ait veel Meht 7 — TT ¢ 
, DUM MANU 26 wsin'n.'cswentan sce be 39 Seat The ill i Al 17 — 18 
ALL SIZES. FOR ALL PURPOSES PEO MET SOTUNIORKS «4 50 ca 0000s0ceeans 28 eee teak SPURNS tienes i: = 2 
Pei THAR "i Fue Coarse dark merinos with serges....... 19 eo eae ee ae 
LARGEST: LINE yal alee / cA SAPS Pe ke Coarse light merinos with serges....... 21 hee ——— cee eee eae . — i 
ECONOMY BALER CO. Dept, J. ANN ARBOR. MICH.USA Se eaiitas Salnet Seysntrevssbeeet ss 31 Serges— : 
Diack and white ahirned cicth....°... as cael $60.00 00 60690 00 bee e00'0 * - '. 
Fine light skirted ee 22 Blue Dette at ete 10 — 11 
Brown skirted cloth ..........0s00ee0. RR ~~ piieetice: io ul 
OEE ER ss wn 608 Weeks ened 16% Red — 4 
es EPO CROC... ws kccsnwsnccvcane 18 nat et re ep Tee ete Ba. cam 
_ F - oe Se UE WOE 6 aso ca beeseccavciaens 18 FI sec sai ca i ” - : 
" mire Tan skirted cloth ...........ccccsccees 33 an rine white 17 — 18 Z 
E Light skirted worsteds................- 24 Co ; Pee ne te eetet? a. cane & 
& Blue skirted worsteds............c000. 25 White No. 2 i — 16 
fe 5 ee 5 : Secatal Att 
ec e y O al W OO Dee atleast, Soe hee ne aeete  ypeinatdagicomintony i4 — 16 E 
E Dark skirted worsteds................. 21 Blue ..ccccsecccecsscsccces 10 — 12 5 
. RN eee Yominal q 
| f : vee [CLAINES A JINSEYS 
Pe orating Co., 10 North Ave., N. 7 a a OR ne eee ee Nominal Mi See eee 2% 3 
: SE RMN bniurwn nun’ a wearcacctecn Nominal a ee et een eas ee 
~ Red Gelaimes ....ccccoseces 4%— 6 
3 NEW WOOLEN CLIPS Best plaid delaines......... 4%— 5 
Jor . > Foe SIND an kk Shaw's oes wc eng a 12 — 13 Best brown delaines....... ae a 
Perforated sheet Ff? pice oe: , = Best blue delaines......... See 
E ‘ Common gray linseys...... 2%— 3 
steel for machinery MEN’S WEAR CLIPS Knit— | 
1 ] f a Worsteds— WEE chs ckecntbansueese 1s — - 
cuards. als re bs EA ay cae aye ae 18 — 20 Blue, dark ......eseeeeeees iz — 
guards, also I erro eee ND rte. 20 — 21 Pe, MARE vi. oexes Ssvenees's 11 — ao 
a di b Black and white ........... 22 —2 Blue, mixed ......eseeeee. 2 be 
rated mie tal for cen- Brown ........ Ser ae: ces . Black, untrimmed ......... 15 — 16 
= E SS aR ARS SCG a Ci Sia I 25 — 27 Black, trimmed ..........+- i¢ — 17 
trifugal wool scour- = Brack 122 27 — 29 Red veseeceeeecsseeceeeess 14 — 15 
; ee MPR crc et alt hanna wuts 15 —17 ee ane Bee PSE REE Ree a 1 
or °for y Y = aig STAY nner cece vreneee = 3 
ing, carbonizing, HEAVY CLIPS Hoods— 
bleachine and dry Mixed Mackinaws ......... ‘u— 4% Seat ass Shh hick tries tines . — - 
“ pm © - Mixed overcoatings ....... 5 — 6 Mixed hoods .......++++0++ a 
. | a : a Brown chinchillas and chev- Sliver gray knit....scccc.s. 10 — 11 
ing machines. Per- | DO aos unestna ce eietass 4 — 15 saree 
f 1 e 1 1 Blue chinchillas and chev- SKIRTED CLOTHS 
m« > > ste 3 MGM Lanceuawpoteseces cas 13 — 14 Skirted worsteds— 
oratec tinnet stee Black chinchillas and chev- EAP. Gvatesnnss eabeeucedss s— 9 
; a HE er ee meee 13 — 16 SNR a Sotto nts 11 —12 
surfacing. : ONO. ow sve vnanaen sunesss 11 —12 ED: cencvonnasosberenen coe 9%— 10% 
: Black and white........... 14 — 15 EOE. :s\ckga adie ae bare eee ok 6%— Th ; 
5 ; . MGM VIRIES ob soes nik vnc cas 7— 8 SOMMER. cscs uschieuses sean’ 8 — 9 
All kinds of special sheet metal work in copper, brass = Brown Ment «-- esses 10 — 11 Skirted cloth— 
= eee ee eee 5%4%— 6% Pine UgKt . 0:0 -cccvccsesses i_- ; 
or any other metal. : COTTON WARP CLIPS | Rae Beg 
inn fanless taal . ee - a . _ : eis 3 PAG MONE 05 5ks chs snes 3 — 3% DOOR voncecasccccevincnses 2%— 3 : 
ELECTRIC WELDED STEEL, VATS, KETTLES AND TANKS 7s Light unions 22.002200.0021 1 = 5 Plain black ..-....ccss000, 24— 3 | 
i t he < Rae ia 3 Serges, black and white.... 8 — 9 Skirted, tan kersey and : 
seememmne : MULUTUETaTneTee TNE FRRNER oie cue pans nay s — 8 ONE So a aii nee kan ae alk 14 — 15 
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The Latest and Most 
SANITARY 
ICE COOLING TANK 
and DRINKING FOUNTAIN 


Contains about 40 feet Coil Pipe 
Constructed of Sheet and Gaivanized 
Iron with Cork Insert 
Mounted on Cast Iron Pedestal 
Cover equipped with Locking device 
and Rubber gasket, thus making an 
AIR-TIGHT COOLER 
Capacity, 50 Pounds of Ice 
INSURES COOL WATER ALL DAY 
Equipped with our well-known 
SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAIN 


Puro Sanitary Drinking 
Fountain Co. 
Haydenville 


QOS SAAS AS SLA 


New Jersey | 
Textile 


_ 
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LULU 


aff 
Fee 


Machine for 
rapid and Eco- 
nomical Method 3 a 
of Attaching Ri- 
der tickets to 
Hosiery or other 
Garments. 


», staples, can- 


| 
/ 
oes’ 


for €&£ 
Catalogue 3 


2. L Stoemater& Co., eA | 


ULLAL) 0 A 








FTER your product has 
left the mill, it is on its 
own merit. What you 
say counts for little then. It's 
the quality that wins. Nor- 
wood Filters produce clean, 
clear water that helps in the 
dyeing, and finishing and adds 
a quality that speaks for itself. 


The Norwood Engineering Co. 


Florence, Mass. 








PICTON A EURENEEGAAEUAECOG CAUELUUATUSATOUGMANCUOUU EEN OUALE UA Teet 


= _MACUNGIE SILK COMPANY 


Macungie, Pa. 


‘Bindings gan Ribbons | 
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Substitutes Market—Continued 


not above a carload of fine light merinos 
and said that graders are not inclined 
to make large purchases because there 
is practically no market for the other 
grades. 


Look Toward Europe 


The trade does not believe that the 
proposed new tariff levying a duty of 
six cents per pound on rag imports and 
14 cents on reworked wool will in any 
way affect the situation here since the 
market is not in a position to absorb 
any additional stocks. The feeling is 
pronounced, however, that a recupera- 
tion of the situation in Europe would 
do more than anything else to stabilize 
the market here, although there is as yet 
no indication of such a trend. Much 
of this will depend upon the recovery of 
economic conditions in Russia. That 
country has no money and is waiting 
for England to advance a credit. When 
that occurs, the rag trade believes there 
will be a good rag export business from 
this country, which should do much to- 
ward relieving the market of its exces- 
sive surplus stocks and setting truer 
values. It is the belief, too, that Ger- 
many can absorb large rag _ stocks. 

Reworked wool mills have consider- 
able stocks on hand that they are using 
before buying more rags while prices 
are so unstable. Wool waste continues 
fair, there being a good demand for it, 
which, however, is counteracted by a 
shortage in the domestic market and a 
high import duty under the Emergency 
Tariff. 

Up to this time mills have been oper- 
ating on their surplus raw wool stocks, 
purchased during the slump last fall and 
at government auctions. Stocks are 
diminishing, however, and it will not be 
long before they will have to come into 
the market to replenish. With stiffer 
prices prevailing in the wool market, 
because of the tariff, it is most probable 
that they will again turn to substitutes. 


Substitutes Steadier 


Raw Materials Firm on Lower Level, But 
Recovered Fibres Not in Favor 


Boston.—There is nothing new in re- 
covered wools. There is quite a little 
of this material in sample _ pieces 
throughout the country but no great 
amount of business comes in for these 
fabrics. As woolen manufacturing is 
slowly approaching the normal it seems 
as though the may obstacles that have 
been invented or imagined would prove 
to have less permanent and diminishing 
obstructive force. An industry like that 
of recovered wools cannot be legis- 
lated out of existence; nevertheless, any 
expectations visualizing a return to such 
super-activity as prevailed during the 
war is almost certain to be disappointed. 

The raw material side of this market 
is still in a languishing condition. Rag 
men all over the country have been hard 
hit by deflation and graders are prac- 
tically out of business. This latter fact 
may prevent substitute manufacturers 
from obtaining any large quantities of 
standard rags, should such a demand 
arise, at anything like the low figures at 
which graded rags are quoted today. 

An equilibrium seems to have been 
reached. There is nothing transpiring 
at the present moment either to force 
rags up or put them down. These ma- 
terials are at low levels and recovered 
wool manufacturers can buy all they 
want at practically their own price. 














“‘Maniplex” Sewing Machines 


Built for all purposes where a number 
of rows of stitching are required. With 
either form of stitch, single thread chain, 
double thread chain, or lock stitch, 
sewing material from 1-16 inch thick, 
up to I inch thick, and up to 120 inc h 
wide. Furnished with any desired num- 
ber of needles, spacing to suit require- 
ments. We also build Paper Slitting THE 
Machines and design special ma- 
chinery. 


mm A FALES, Walpole, Mass., U.S. A. 











Oho Supplies Your 
HARDWARE 


TOOLS “s» INDUSTRIAL 
° EQUIPMENT . 


I can take eare of your 

every need from my large 

and well assorted stocle of 
light and hardware. 


Rock bottor2 prices~e 2fficient, 
service - prompt deliveries. 


let 2MHe SCMA YOU ay 


— GATALOGUE 55 ~- 


A7o pages of useful information 


HENRY FRANK JR. 


372-380 Hudson St.-New York City, 


The 


“Bahnson”’ 


is Thorough 


There is but one way to 
get a particular spot prop- 
erly humidified. That is to 
adjust humidifying condi- 
tions properly for that par- 
ticular spot. The thorough- 
ly dependable unit auto- 
matic moisture control of 
the Bahnson Humidifier 
does just that. 





WITH THIS PICK 
INDICATOR 


“ As simple in operation and on the job. 


control as an electric fan” 


THE BAHNSON CO. | What does this mean to you? 


New York Office: 
437 Sth Ave., at 39th St. 


Factory: Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Wages are measured solely in 
terms of production. 


Write for catalog “ 


STEEL TANKS 


for Storage and Pressure 
Write for Price Lists 
84 gal. to 25000 gal. 


THE BIGGS BOILER WORKS co. 
Bank St. and Case Ave., Akron, Ohio 


| BOILERS 


Water Tube and Tubular 
TOWER and TANKS 
BOILER REPAIRS 
STRUCTURAL STEEL WORK 












For Multiple Stitching 


WALSH & WEIDNER 
BOILER CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn, 


SNe 
Ar Bas 


ALWAYS for 
2 lyears the BEST 
Now BETTER than 


For 
Textile M achinery 
Two and Three 
Phase Motors in 
fourteen sizes— 


% to 30 h. p. 
Single Phase 
Motors in seven 
sizes, % to 1 hp. 
Write for Bulle- 

tin No. 7. . 


Valley Electric Co, St., Leis, Mo. 


ever BECAUSE 


They are now made of 


Keystone Copper Steel 


GALVANIZED or PAINTED 


Write now for Booklet No. 40 and Price List and 
find out about this long life Metal before buying. 
CHATTANOOGA ROOFING & FOUNDRY ¢ 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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9 EUGENE SUTER & COMPANY © 





DIAMOND 
ALKALI 


T : 
NITRITE OF SODA Za 
Aniline Oil Tin Crystals ot 
Aniline Salts Caustic Soda CO | 
Ee Sodium Sulphide * Oxalic Acid 
MANUFACTURERS Carbon Tetrachloride Z | 
OF Trichlorethylene a 
Soda Hyposulphite Chloride of Lime et 
Phosphate of Soda Bichromate of Soda > 
Soda Ash Prussiate of Soda Lead Acetate © 
Caustic Soda Epsom Salts Carbondisulphide ~~ 
A, 





Textile Soda 


Special Alkali EUGENE SUTER & Co. 


Cable Address: Genesuter 


W.H. BANNON & CO. 


Modified Sodas ~ eet 2 
Bicarbonate of Soda 60 Gartenstrasse, Basle, Switrerland 





U. S. P. 


Our complete fac- ESSEX 


1 tories located at 
Painesville, Ohio, on 
three trunk line Rail- 
roads enable us to Direct Brown 2 R Direct Yellow C F 
place at the disposal 





Chrysophenine Direct Yellow 2G 


Direct Brown 2 Y Direct Orange R 
otf our consumers a 
service that is un- Direct Rose N B Direct Fast Scarlet B 
" usual. Direct Pink N Y Chrome Green B Conc. 


ea 
Z 
EX 
| Z 
Z 
< 


And many others, all of Essex quality 


Address Inquiries to 


GENERAL OFFICES ||| ESSEX ANILINE WORKS, Inc. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Manufacturers of Aniline Colors 
88 Broad Street, Boston, Mass.\_ _ 
| Factory at South Middleton, Mass. 
(Kn The Grasselli Chemical Co., Sole Sales Agents 


117 Hudson Street, New York 


LEACHER’S 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


Prices quoted below were corrected this 


Unsettled Conditions in 
Industrial Chemicals 


Prices Show Little Change But Holiday 
Quiet and Tariff Problem Contribute 
to Uncertainty 


The holidays, the heat, and the tariff 
helped to make the situation in indus- 
trial chemicals rather unsettled during 
the recent period. The effect of the 
first two factors was towards intensi- 
fied dullness, and of the third named in- 
fluence towards uncertainty as to the 
future. The holidays have passed—for 
most of us—and a thunderstorm can 
easily break up the heat, but the tariff 
problem is not so easily disposed of. 
Factors are still busily digesting the 
pages of printed matter comprising the 
important document introduced into the 
House last week, and are just as busily 
discussing their individual opinions as 
to the effectiveness or lack of effective- 
ness of the various sections. The one 
tangible point at the time of wrfting is 
that so long as definite action on the 
tariff hangs fire just so long will the 
market reflect unsteadiness. 

That is from the producers’ and deal- 
ers’ standpoint. The consumer is not 
so vitally interested in the question of 
duties on chemicals. He is, indirectly, 
of course, but his main concern at pres- 
ent is the course which prices are most 
likely to take and he does not link up 
tariff rates with this problem as inti- 
mately as he does duties on his particular 
products. For several months he has 
been trying to make up his mind as to 
the stability of price levels on chemi- 
cals, and pending his decision he has 
refrained from anticipating the future. 
No one can make up his mind for him; 
all the figures in the world on costs of 
production will not convince him noth- 
ing in short will avail except months of 
actual steadiness in quotations. He has 
acted, as he would most naturally be ex- 
pected to act, with the utmost conser- 
vatism, waiting to see if prices have 
reached bottom. 

Alkalies Firm 
a blanket statement be made 
to the effect that prices have reached 
bottom. In scanning the list of quota- 
tions certain materials stand out, which 
from all information available appear 
to be scraping pretty close to produc- 
tion levels. Others show need of still 
further readjustment. The one big en- 
couraging feature of the present market 
is the fact that most prices have ac- 
tually steadied during recent weeks. 
Fluctuations have been limited and such 


concessions 


Nor can 


have been 
largely fractional. 

The alkalies particularly have shown 
inherent strength. Caustic soda is firm 
at $4.10 to $4.20 per hundred pounds 
for the 76 per cent material, with spot 
offerings light and with producers’ quo- 
tations steady at 31% cents per pound, 
basis 60 per cent, at works. Soda ash 
ranges from $2 to $2.70 per hundred 
pounds and here too resale quantities 
are limited. Producers’ quotations on 
this chemical range from $1.60 to $2, 
basis 48 per cent, at works. Demand 
for bleaching powder has shown im- 
provement and quotations are _firin. 
Other materials show little deviation in 
price from previous levels. 


as made were 





week on the New York market, and 


we 


believe them to be accurate, though largely 


nominal. 

MISCELLANEOUS CHEMICALS 
MOBTOME cccceseviewesccsccse 12% — 
Alumina-Sulphate Com..... 15% — 

Te er ree ee ee 2%— 
Alum. Ammonia, lump..... 3%— 

Ns mca wns Saas we sas 3% — 
Ammoniac, Sal, white, gr.. 6% — 
Bleach. powder, per 100 1b.2 15 —2 
Bive Btone ..ccee ei eae awe 5% — 
Copperas, 100 Ib... 22... 75 — i 
Epsom Salt, Tech., 100 Ib..1 10 — 1 
Formaldehyde, spot ....... 13% — 
Glauber Salts, 100 lIbs...... 1 50 — 2 
Glycerine (C. P.),  bbis., 

GEnS., GECIR 2c cvercvcce 15% — 
he er ee rae 17% — 
Distilled, yellow, crude 14% — 

Lead—Brown acetate ..... 11 _ 
White (crystals) ........ 12% — 
Lime, acetate, 100 Ibs......2 00 — 
Potassium—Bichromate 114% — 
Chlorate crystals ....... 8 — 
Permanganate, tech. ..... 29 —_ 
Sodium acetate ........... 4% — 
BIGRFOMAS . nc cccsccceces 8% — 
Bisulphite, 35 degs....... lye — 
ES errr rr rere 7% — 
Phosphate (Commercial). 4 — 
Prussiate, yellow ........ 12 -_- 
Sulphide, fused .......... 5 — 
30% crystals .......... 3% — 
Tartar emetic, tech. pow- 

COE -6.c4s0 hee eee soe 008 34 _ 
Do., tech., crystals........ 34 — 
Cream of tartar—crystals. 29 — 
Do., powdered .......... 30 —_ 

TI —EPURRND gcc cecccense 29 - 
Bichloride, 50 deg........ 9% — 
Oo ge rere 40 -- 

ESE ree ee 8% — 
* Nominal. 

ACIDS 

Acetic, 28%, per 100 Ibs. .2 50 — 3 

Citric, crystals ......2. 45 ~- 

IE <I, ooo ais oi orece awa 16 —_ 

RmMOtle, BBG vc cccscese iri 4% — 

Muriatic, 18 deg, per 100 

ib, im tamk care....... 1 00 — 1 
In carboys sak aed wee ee — 1 

Nitric, 36@42 deg., per 100 

a errr ee 5 50 — 7 

ee eee eee ee 18 — 

Sulphuric, 66 deg., per ton, 

mS eer 18 00 —20 

Tannic, technical ......... 45 - 

Tartaric, crystals 27 —- 
WOWONTOE © 0000.6 esas ese 30 — 

ALKALIES 

Ammonia, aqua, 26 deg..... iw — 

Borax, refined, crystals and 

powdered, bbls. ....... 6% — 

Potash, carbonate, 80-85%.. 5 -— 
Catatic, TO+T6% ....ccases 10 — 

Soda Ash, 58%, light, per 

Reo ast cas bmce.s ya 2 00 mae 
Bicarbonate, per 100 Ibs..2 25 — 2 
Caustic, 76%, per 100 Ibs..4 10 — 4 
a | rr 1 75 — 2 

NATURAL DYES AND TANNINS 
ee ree 9 — 
PUmISt BOWE: 2.6 scic. 16 = 

BO ee 10 — 
INE 6c tees a tae arte sai arta 6 — 
PEUPRARLING HARE <2. 2 ccccree 11 — 

Re SS ree 18 — 
Hypernic chipped ‘ oe 6 — 

Ext.—5l degs., red shade 18 - 
Indigo—Bengal 2 20 2 

Guatemala one — 1 

Pree 8&5 — 

MURINE) Sco na ori pics oes eviews 1 50 — 1 
Logwood chips . nt 2%— 

Extract, liquid, 51 degs 9 — 

NL HE Gionk darwin ce ee ele ee 17 - 
Nutgalls, Chinese oeatana” ae oo 

Powdered, 78% Tannin. 

Osage Orange Extract. 8, 

Osage Orange crystals..... 18 

Quercitron, per ton..... 10 00 0 
Extract, 51 degs 61 

Sumac, basic, 28%, tons. 50 00 5 
Ext., dom., ref., 51 degs 7% - 
Extract, stainless 1 


Alpha Napthylamine 
Aniline oil 
Salt 


Beta Naphthol, 
Distilled 7 
Dimethylaniline ; 
Metaphenylene Diamine 
Paranitraniline 


* Nominal. 


sublimed. 


DYESTUFF INTERMED 


OILS AND SOAPS 


eter Gi, FA - Sis2s keswes 
Lard oil, prime winter in- 
edible, gal. ... 

Metra, ING: 1, BBs occ ve ai 
Pees. hy RG wen 60 8 oe 6ree oa 
Olive oil, denatured, gal....1 

Foots é 
Red oil, Ib ee 
Turkey Red oil, 50%.. 
ADHESIVES AND SIZING 
Albumin, blood. domestic 
Egg, technical 


Dextrine—Potato 


Corn, carload lots, 


gases as an 
bags, 


9% 


MATERIALS 
35 


or 


‘ 


IATES 


13% 


3% 
3% 

4 

7 ly 
75 

6 
35 
50 
15 
00 


16 
18 
15 
12 


13% 


ter 


1 
1 
3 


to oo O'b 
F FF 


_ 
wom © 


6% 


33 
35 
30 
10 
41 
9 


00 
47 


20 


50 


io 


50 
23 


00 


30 
33 


eo 


6 


11 


70 
60 
20 


00 





45 
40° 
9 





Sulphur 


Basic 


Brown, Congo 
Brown G 
Brown M 
Green B 
Green G 
CPERBO wicccwser 
Pink, Dehydro 


Pink, Primuline ........ 
Oe ere 
| RU ee i ci 
Red, Benzo Purpurine 4B 


Benzo Purpurine 4B conc 
Red, Benzo Purpurine 10B 


Trisulphon 
Violet N 
Yellow, 
Yellow, 


Violet 


Chrysamine 

Yellow, Chrysophenine 
Yellow, Cresotin 
Yellow, Stilbene 


Developing Colors— 


Black, B. H 
Black, Zambesi 
FREMMGIIAG) oickisssees 
Colors- 
Black 
Blue, 
Blue 
Brown 
Maroon 
Green 
Green, 
Yellow 
Yellow, 
cone. 


cadet 
navy 


olive 
greenish 
Colors— 
Po a? eee 
Bismarck Brown 
CEEYSOIGINO <« caiccees 
Fuchsine crystals 
Malachite green 
Methylene blue 
Methy1 violet 
fr NNR 5 oie. oy exes xe 
Rhodamine B 
Rhodamine 
Safranine B 
Victoria blue B 


B ex. conc 


Acid Colors— 


Naphthol blue black.. 
Naphthylamine 
Alizarine saphirol 
Azo wool blue... 
Erioglancine A 
Indigotine , 
Induline (water sdfuble) 
Lanacyl blue 
Sulphocyanine 

Resorcin brown 

Guinea green mia 
Brilliant Milling Green, 
Crocein orange 

Wool green S 

Orange II 

Orange GG (crystals) 
Acid fuchsine 
Amaranth 

Azo Bordeaux 

Azo carmines 

Azo eosine G : 

Br int lanafuchsine 
Bril ant t 

Cloth red 
Crocein 

I red A 
scarlet 
Lanafuchsine 6 B 
Phioxine 

Az yellow 
Metanil yellow 
Tartrazine 
Azo wool 
Formy!] violet eee 
Lanacyl violet.......... 
Violamine 


scarle 
<r 
Lake 





violet..... 


Chrome Colors— 


Alizarine 
Alizarine 
paste) 
Alizarine 
Chrome 
Diamond 
Diamond black P. V. 
Palatine chrome 
Palatine chrome 


(20% paste) 

Orange 
yellow R 
orange 


brown 


* Nominal 


shade, 


black 4 B 


(20% 
SS ee fh Pirgerearae 


black. . 


08 TR. csadcvccasoses.S 20 
Do., bblis., 100 Ibs..... 3 48 
Gum Arabic, amber sorts... 10% 

Gum, British, carload lots, 

Dee FOO DOM iiss esas 3 45 

Do., bbls., 100 Ibs........ 3 83 
IG "TREE gna kccaowcesnes 4 
Starch, corn, bags, carload, 

Ree Te ctiawae 2 33 
Ei ME ore iba dnaietsiats 3 71 
PEE SU davaveive nese 4 
BINS rei. a0 etd ah ie aac ek 10 
Wheat , enlace Hy 
Wheat, thin boiling Te 

Tapioca flour ........ 3 
* Nominal. 
COAL TAR DYES 
Direct Colors— 
Ua ccwgletibale oN ate wer aie 75 
ee TE carn c4 ware ern 1 0 
Blue, 2 B... . 65 
BRN ea eae caine -1 25 
Blue, sky, ordinary.. -1 50 
Blue, sky, FF. 3 65 
Benzo Azurine ......... 1 00 
EE ai adale te Ruwe cen 





om it es BD 


90 


00 


1 25 





90 
on 
25 
1 25 
1 50 
1 9 
1 25 
1 75 


— 3 
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00 


90 
00 
00 
50 


SO 


40 


40 


00 
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Dye Embargo Feature 
Center of Interest 


Provisions of Permanent Tariff Bill Con- 
tain Nothing Different From Those 
Generally Expected 


At last the dye industry has some- 
thing concrete on which to base its dis- 
cussion of the most important problem 
affecting it—namely, that of protection. 
The chemical schedule of the permanent 
tariff bill contained, contrary to many 
predictions, a section providing for the 
restriction of importations of coal tar 
products for a period of three years. 
As far as the actual tariff rates are con- 
cerned there is little reason to believe 
that the ad valorem duty of 35 per cent. 
and the specific duty of 7 cents per pound 
based on standards of strength estab- 
lished by the Secretary of the Treasury 
will meet with concerted opposition. 
The fight as usual will be on the em 
bargo feature, and that there will be a 
fight even the most optimistic of the 
proponents of this measure will hardly 
venture to deny. 


The provisions of the restricting 
clauses as finally reported out by the 
Ways and Means Committee contained 
nothing startlingly new or radically dif- 
ferent from those contained in the bill 
which died a natural death at the last 


session of 


The divisions of 
dyes into two classes, those obtainable 
in this country on reasonable terms as 
to quality, price and delivery, and those 
not so obtainable, with the 

those of the first class and 
on the amounts of those of 
class which may be imported, 


Congress. 


embare2 on 


tr t 
3 ( 


r¢ on 
the second 
are 1@€a 
ures which the trade generally expected 
to see in the measure, provided it sur 


vived its sojourn in committe¢ Vhe 
debate centers in large part around the 
ability of the Tariff Commission in 
fact, of anybody to interpret ‘ reason 
able terms as to quality, price and de- 
livery.” It is admittedly a big job, but 
those who are anxious to see the Amer 
ican dye industry grow and _ prosper 
feel that a little difficulty for three 
years will be more than compensated by 
the future. 

As far as market development m 
dyes are concerned there are none 
Steady routine purchasin¢ ntinucs at 
prices which do not fluctuate wildly, and 
beyond that there is quiet, natural dves 
are even duller than their synthetic 
brothers, and there is not the same 
healthy routine trading not 

Benzo azurine is said t ted 
from $1 to $1.10. Benzo purpurine is 
quoted as low as 75 cents, with concen 
trated types ranging up 1% $1.75 
Chrysophenine vellow ranges $1.10 
to $2. A quotation of $1.95 was heard 
on chloramine yellow, but other prices 
range from $1.50 to $2.50. A low price 
of $1.65 was heard on methvler lue, 
with this product ranging up to $3.75 
according to type Methyl let is 
quoted from $2.25 to $3 

Dye and Chemical Notes 

Below is a translation from the Ital- 
ian of a decree of the Itahan govern- 
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Oldest and best agent 
for Stripping, Finishing, Sizing. 
Used by the biggest mills for Government Contracts 
SERVED THEN. READY TO SERVE NOW 
Sold and distributed solely by 


THE AMERICAN DIAMALT COMPANY 


Manufacturers 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
New York Office, 1182 Broadway 



















CINCINNATI, 0. BOSTON, MASS. 
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Hi 


pee Sales Corporation 
Identification and Matching 


480 West Broadway, New York City 
Prompt and Reliable Color 
A A SEND US YOUR PROBLEMS 
Bright chrome colors fast to scouring, etc. Specialize in practical substitutes 


for pre-war colors not now available 


Our Chemical Department can quote to advantage on Finishing Gums and Sizes 
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'S. R. DAVID & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Dyestuffs 


252 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
New Haven Office: 944 Chapel Street 





Acetic Acid 
Hematine 
Logwood 


and Other Textile Chemicals 


D. A. HIMADI & COMPANY, INC. 


Chemical Clearing House 


100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
LODI. NEW JERSEY 


*“‘THE ONLY ONE AND ORIGINAL”’ 


“BRADFORD” Fig Soap 


Promotes Lustre and Improves the Spin 






Sole Makers: 


Original Bradford Soap Works, Inc. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. 
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New York Office: 240 Water St. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


TANNIC ACID 


Tartar Emetic, Antimony Salts, Gum LaBiche Crystals 


White and Brown Sugar of Lead 
DYEWOOD EXTRACTS, GUM TRAGACANTH, GAMBIER, DYESTICKS 
AND OLIVE OIL 
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ESTABLISHED 1882 


July 9, 1921 
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Works: Union Course, L. I. 
















WALTER F.SYHES @ COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


ST. DENIS DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 


(Poirrier) 


Works—St Denis (Seine ) France 


We Manufacture 


DEPENDABLE DYESTUFFS 


TEXTILE 


Sales Office 


for the - 






INDUSTRY 
TOWER MANUFACTURING CO. 


326 Broadway 


IMPORTERS OF 


FRENCH ANILINE COLORS AND DYEWOOD EXTRACTS 


8 Lispenard Street, NEW YORK } 
United States Agents BOSTON | 


Works—Besseges, France 


New York 





ZINSSER & CO. 


HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON 


NEW YORK 


ALIZARINE COLORS—TANNIC ACID 


SALT 


| 
Manufacturing Chemists | 
| 
| 


For all Textile } 
Purposes } 





BUMM SALT CoO. 


Pier 36, North Wharves, 


PRINTING GUM 
TURKEY RED OIL 
TARTARIC ACID 


1 Liberty St. 


PENETROL 


HERRICK & VOIGT 


ONYX OIL and CHEMICAL CO. 





Philadelphia, Pa. | 





HALF REFINED TARTAR 
CREAM OF TARTAR 
BICHROMATE OF SODA 


New York 





OILS, CHEMICALS, AND EXTRACTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


FOR 


DYERS AND FINISHERS \ 
Office and Works 





- Jersey City, N. J. | 
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CHEMICALLY CORREC 


SIZING and Fi 
SOAPS and SOkl, 


Seydel Manufac 
JERSEY CITY, . 


| H. P. Babbitt, 142 Irving Ave., East Side. t 
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“*That Close Personal Service”’ 


CHEMICALS —-DYESTUFFS— 
RAW MATERIALS and 


That Close Personal Service for the . 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY a 
Greenpoint, 


THE CRONKHITE Co. 
BOSTON NEW YORK 
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All Kinds of Salt 60 Wall St. 
New York 


TANNIC «4 
GAMBIER SUMa 
CHINESE NUTGALL. 


Immediate delivery from stock or promp,. 


INTERNATIONAL SALT CoMPANY 
SCRANTON, PA. 


— District Offices — 


NEW YORK, N. Y. PITTSBURG, PA. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. RICHMOND. VA. Samples and quotations submitted upon re. 





T elephones—Hanover 5794, 5913, 5914 
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ROME SOAP MFG. CO. 


—> 





ho) MANUFACTURERS OF 






For all Dyeing Purposes 


Textile, Laund ry Immediate Delivery From Stock 

| Xe and Special Soaps © Alexander Kerr Brother & Co. 

E 2 Delaware Ave. &{Green St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

i WRND QUOTATIONS ROM b N. Y. El Beil Phone: Market 4694-4695 Keystone Phone: Main 1022 
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iel of our organiza- 
our activities in office, 
artment, is an important 





vervice Is Intelligent 





COMPANY, Inc. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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nical Co. 
5: READING, PA. 


wufacturers of 


At, UNION, 


AROME COLORS 


_ ALTHOUSE CHEMICAL 
| COMPANY 
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Established 1815 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Importers and Manufacturers ot 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine, Aliza- 
rine Assistant, Soluble Oil, Soap 
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And Every Known Material from every part 
of the world for Starching, Softening, Weight- 
ing and Finishing Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 


Special attention given by practical men to specialties for 


Sizing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting 
Cotton. Woolen and Worsted Fabrics 


Combining the latest European and American methods. 
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We believe there is no problem in 


SIZING OR FINISHING 


that we cannot solve 


Formulas for the best method of obtaining any 
DESIRED FINISH on any fabric cheerfully given. 
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Disinfectant 
Must Kill G 

The depressing atmosphere of your mill that 
lowers the efficiency of your workers is but the 
symptom of a greater evil. 
Germs—disease breeding germs—are the evil 
Wherever they lurk, in unseen corners or in the 
open, they menace health and production. 
These germs must be reached—and killed. You 
can be sure that they have been reached and 
killed only by using dtsinfectants whose germi- 
cidal power is measured by the United States 
Public Health Service standardized test. 
“ How powerful is this disinfectant against dis- 
ease germs?” That is the primary question that 
the practical buyer of disinfectants must ask. 

Guaranteed Products 

are the answer 

The Sanitas Oval stands for disinfectants that 
are tested, standardized and sold on the basis of 
their germicidal efficiency. 








Dyestuffs and Chemicals 





. ~ . 
Textile Continued 
ment which was ¢ffective June 3, 1921 
anufacturers Pant. 5) Ss, 
covering the importation of synthetic 
Sa = ae organic dyestuffs and of intermediate 
FOR BLEACHING organic products used in the manufac- 
Purer whites are obtained, less tend- ture of dyestuffs. Through the co-op- 
TT . a, Ge S Se eration of Herbert Hoover, Secretary 
FOR DYEING of Commerce, the office of the Amer- 
jaar a tae SS ican Dyes Institute was placed in pos 
gumming of previously dyed and fin- session of a photostat copy of the orig 
ished goods are easily and cheaply . ’ 
performed. inal decree 
FOR MERCERIZING “Until further enactments th 
Has increased affinity of the cloth for oes : ete se 1, 
the caustic liquor, gives better lustre portation of synthetic orgat dye 
=. aes lye kept clearer and stuffs and of intermediate organic prod 
asts longer. 
FOR PRINTING ucts used in the manufacture aid 
It is especially useful in making ad- dvestuffs is prohibited 
hesive sizes and finishes, and less ex- ya aie . 
pensive, and is devoid of color and [The Minister of Finance may, after 
wath ees having heard the opinion of the Com- 
Thin utd mixing are produced which mittee on Imports and Exports, and 
penetrate the cloth better, ng su- a a licatio othe terest 
perior results in the handle and feel oo the application : - ted 
of the cloth, and economy in the use parties to be submitted in the manner 
of starch and dextrine. ic inal en ‘ : 
hereafter set forth, authorize in ind 
Further information gladly given. Write vidual cases: 
Malt -Diastase Company “ (a) Such synthetic dyestuffs as can 
79 Wall Street, New York City not be replaced by similar domestic 


Laboratories: Brooklyn, N.Y. products and such intermediate organic 


products as are not turned out by the 
domestic industry. 
“(b) Such synthetic organic dy 





stuffs and such intermediate organic 
products as are not turned out in quan- 


1921 Edition 
tity or quantities sufficient to meet the 


e 
Textile Manufacturer requirements of consumers only to thi 
extent of the requirements left uncov- 
Year Book ered by he domestic industry.” 


The National Aniline and Chemical 


Now Ready Co., Inc., announces the production of a 
new type of acid green for wool and 
Contains a mass of practical in- silks under the designation, “ National 


formation on mill operation, Acid Green L Extra.” “ This new prod- 
costs, production, etc. Valuable 
to every mill man. Charts, 
tables, recipes, notes, rules and 


uct,” says the company’s announcement, 
“possesses excellent solubility, dyes 





" level, exhausts from the dye bath very 
eee ee well, and is therefore of great value to 
ters not usually covered in text |} ‘yers of piece goods. National Acid 
books. Both cotton and wool Green L Extra is fast to perspiration 
industries included. and organic acids, while its fastness to 
water, decatizing and rubbing is good 

Sent to Textile World Besides its usefulness for woolen fabrics 


Subscribers on Approval and yarns, it will find general applica- 
$1.50 tion for wool and silk mixtures, both 


fibres being dyed the same shade.” 
Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co. An innovation to the garment dye 
ing trade has just been introduced by 
Book Dept. 
334 Fourth Ave. New York 


ls 





the National Aniline and Chemical 
Co., Inc. It is in the form of a color 
chart such as is issued by this company 
Paap. to the textile trades at large, showing 





Sanitas Coal Tar Disinfectants are manufac- 
dyeings from dyes made by this com- 
KEG. pany which are especially suitable f 


U.S. Ee er 
D E = A L S Oo the garment dyeing trades [The chart 


tured in various strengths and each container is 
labeled and guaranteed as to its germicidal 
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PATENT _4. a is arranged on the well-known accor- efficiency according to standardized test. 
dion folding principle, bound attractively, 
Water softeners for throwsters and the whole enclosed in a ompact There isa Sanitas (suaranteed Product to supply 
scourers, bleachers, dyers case for mailing purposes [here are fee tg ; 
and finishers 62 different colors shown and the first every need of disinfection. 
section of these comprises 32. union 
LIME & SODA Softeners, colors dyed on cotton and wool fabrics 
2 FILTERS & PURIFIERS CRS ouem De nentes ~ shown on FREE—A MANUAL ON DISINFECTION 
= a commonly used type of herring-bone 
= American Water Softener Co. fabric, with a wo 1 face and with cotton ; . (< BO ay a Noe RS Oe 
S. FE. Cor. 4th & Lehigh Ave, Phila., Pa, ' the ied : anys i oe aes eee Ou booklet, Disinfectant Facts For the rac: 
- The ail aie Ae rth tical Buyer,” discusses your problems from your 
Ee = 1e president and secretary otf the ; / / : na : ° 
E Elli FOR PRINT WORKS, American Chemical Society have au point Of view. Send for it today On your letter- 
= 1ot GINGHAM A ND 


thorized another meeting of the Cellu 


lose Section in connection with the fall 





COTTON MILLS, 
\Cloth Folder ~ s:eacuertxs 


Send for circular. 
| and Measurer $224," by 


ELLIOT & HALL, 54% Hermon St. 
Worcester, Mass. 


head. It is free and places you under no 
meeting of the parent society in New obligation. 
York, September 6-10, 192] Prof 
Harold Hibbert has been reappointed 
chairman and Gustavus J. Esselen, Jr., 
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secretary. It is the plan this year to THE SANITAS COMPANY Ine. Fat 

| Telephone Main 3593 Established 1854{| issue the preliminary program much 33 KEAP STREET BROOKLYN. N.Y. HAY 

CROSBY & GREGORY earlier than on previous occasions and 
| HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT accordingly, those who plan to present 
| PATENTS papers before the Cellulose Section are 
Old South Building Boston urged to send the titles at once to the 
fay ant Een Cone Trade Marks, Copyrights }} secretary of the section, 248 Boylston 


Special Attenti Texti I - 
& ention to Textile Invention street, Boston, 17, Mass. 
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er to the s then claims have te 
1 the spinner may find that 
| Sadvantage n having to set- 
matters with a house having its 
d e and all its assets in America. 
H s that he has not the same free- 
n then as he would have it 
| re dealing with an English house 
"i asset ibject to legal process 
her Of course, he knows that he can 
pursue his legal remedy in America, but 
I people are shy of undertaking a 
law suit in another country. The un- 
ertainty and expense usually attaching 
to legal remedies are vastly intensified 
wh tion has to be taken by foreign 
p! ess 


the good sense of 


s due to 


1 all con- 
erned to say that it is only rarely that 


gal aid has to be invoked, but the pos- 
lity is there as an ultimate resort, 
aud it is probably this reason which 
holds back so many spinners from direct 


orts 


There would be many wishful 


ave merchants’ and brokers’ profits 
were they not restrained by the feeling 
that they are placing themselves too 


much in the hands of the shippers. If 
wish to do 
spinners they will 


nsider this point 


direct 


sh ppers 
have to 
and meet it in some 


One way would be to establish 


either an English partnership or an 
English company with assets on_ this 
le of the water easily ascertainable, or 


( System of inst 





irance might be 


ulopted. The Manchester Cotton Asso- 
n provides a means of settling dis- 
putes by its arbitrators, but the real 
thing needed to ensure that there are 
ASS( 1 this country to meet the 
iwardas 
We have not dwelt upon the selling 
nd buying of mills of these last two 
because the event is too near yet 
to be seen in clear perspective Time 
will test the transactions best, and it 
would not be wise to pronounce hasty 


Jucdements 


There were many considerations in 


] j 


ved not always lying on the 


surface 
One good thing that can be said is that 
the money received from the sale of thi 
mills in most cases went back into the 
trade in one direction or another, Some 
people took the opportunity to realize 


their holdings and invest in Government 


trade risk, and 
found trustees 
holdings 


reasons It 


securities 


outside all 
among thes« 
who had 


of shares for var 


1 t ] 
were to Dé 


retained business or 


OusS Was 
certainly right for trustees to sell, and 
t was possibly good for the trade that 
they should, since trustees are from the 

little fitted to con 


nature of their office 


luct trading 


operations with 


enterprise¢ 
and spirit. In the 


main, however, it is 





uc t say that the trade is still in the 
hands very much the same people as 
etore with, perhaps, the addition of a 
\ r element The money which is 
rying on the ney mpanies is still 

' rl compa 
} a I s 

n n mor to m it in most 
ses t | 1 paid up share 
] ‘ sis larg n the old 

con nies | ict however that 
Lancashire mills ce st owned and 
I ed and operated by Lancashire 
cople, and that the skill and courage 
which has brought the industry through 
‘ ‘ times trial is still available 


to surmount the present difficult period, 
makes us look to the future with 
CE Aare 


con- 


Ginning, Baling and Compressing of Cotton 


By Albert L. Scott 

A’ the n the first mechanical attack 
on the fibre takes place Gin- 

ning wet or too rapid ginning means 
rough, wasty, and weak cotton, with 
ften a lower price to the farmer, 
and with losses in production, accom- 
panied by extra waste, at the mill. 


The failure to install modern cleaning 
attachments lower grade, 
often a lower price to the farmer, and 
extra waste at the mill 


bale Ss 


means a 


Mixed packed 
mean a the f 
merchant, due to the necessity of 
separating and rebaling, or a loss to 
the mill from cockled or weak yarn. 
The bagging must be 
considered in connection with storage 
facilities. If cotton is to be stored in 
the open, open mesh, heavy jute bag- 
ging is probably desirable, at least as 
far as to the For if cotton 1s 
to be allowed to get wet, it must be 
allowed to the 


loss to farmer or 


question of 


compre ss 


dry easily, even at 





Albert L. Scott 


cost of collecting more dirt and stain, 
But 
lighte1 
ging 


kee Pp 


with 


proper storage a much 


weight, closely woven, bag- 
would 
present 
often used 


becomes so 


would be 
the bale 
jute bagging is, 
a number of 


adequate and 
The 
however, 
and 
weak from continuous exposure as to 


cleanet 
times, 


be easily ripped by hooks, or even by 


hand. 
From two to 


bale may be 


five samplings per 
in order to dis- 


pose of the crop, but it means a direct 


lecessary 


loss of 3 lbs. or 4 Ibs. per bale—in- 
cluding weight of samples and trim- 
mings—and it also means the later 
expense of patching at the compress 

often carelessly done The fire 


hazard from eXposed sample holes is 


1 . 
also a factor to be 


remembered 
Country Damage 


Country damage from exposure in 


the open is probably the greatest eco- 
h American 

The farmer often 
that a littl added 
will not do harm, and at 
will out all 


little 


loss to which the 
exposed 
has a_ theory 
weight any 


rate the cotton dry 


look into this a 


Let us 
closely. 
November, 


more 


From 1918, to June, 


and F. S. Blanchard 


1919, the Western Weighing and In- 
spection Bureau, under the auspices 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, conducted a test at Little 
Rock, Arkansas, seven bales of 
cotton. A copy of the report of this 
test is given in full in the appendix 
to this paper, but we shall mention 
the salient points here. Each bale 
was weighed periodically from No- 
vember 25th, 1918, to June 13th, 1919, 
and weekly weather observations 
were made. On the latter date the 
weights were taken after the cotton 
had been picked and put into con- 
dition—the damaged part thus being 
removed. The weight on 
each bale were as follows:— 


on 


losses in 


Pounds 
Bale No 1—Fully protected in 
warehouse ; 494 to 492 
Bale No. 2—Exposed on dunnage 
and turned after each rain or 
sh EE os sews sn nese on 487 to 480 





F. S. Blanchard 


Bale No. 3—On dunnage on edge, 

covered with tarpaulin and left 

without further attention dur- 

ing test . 7 489 to 485 
Bale No. 4 Flat on ground during 

entire test surface down at all 

times ; : -492 to 260 
Bale No. 5—On end on ground dur- 

ing entire test Same _ surface 

down at all times , .505 to 385 
Bale No. 6—On edge on ground 

during entire test Same surface 

down at all times a 503 to 438 
Bale No. 7-—On edge on ground, 

turned from time to time, at 

least once a week.... as ee ate 495 to 473 


These figures speak for themselves. 

The Memphis Terminal Corpor- 
ation estimates that during the 1919- 
20 crop (an unusually wet year), 
about one-third of all the bales re- 
ceived were damaged, on an average 
about 25 Ibs. pet about an 8 
Ibs. average for each bale received. 
During the 1918-19 crop they esti- 
mate an average of 5 Ibs. per bale 

Somebody dam- 
— farmer, railroad, 
shipper, bank or 


bale or 


pays tor country 
merchant, 


mill 


damage is 


Af ¢ 


Country almost a_ total 
that 
someone pays the price of cotton for 
water, and it that 
pays the unnecessary freight. 
figures taken from the 
southern mill show an 
during the years 1919 


loss Excessive moisture 


means 
mcans somcon, 
Actual 
records of a 
average loss 
and 1920 be- 


tween the 


and 
weights of 8 lbs. per bale and 


shipping receivi 


tween the receiving weights and t] 
picker weights of 1.4 lbs. per bale. 

first loss falls on the shipper, t 
second loss on the mill. In the ca 
of a northern mill, from which yw 


have the actual figures, most of t! 
loss in weight occurred after the c 
ton had reached the mill warehous 
and the cost was borne by the mill 
During the year 1920 the loss 
transit was 3.3 lbs. per bale, and 
the mill 5.3 lbs. per bale. 


: 
We think we have said enou; 
about the losses to warrant serio 
consideration of the situation. FE 
cessive handling, inadequate co: 
pression and_ high _ transportati 
costs are among the other evi 
which exist. The American bale 


cotton has long been the object of w 
favorable comment the world 
What can be done about it? 


ov" 


Many reforms have been sugges 
ed. Before making our own sugeg: 
tions let us briefly examine these ri 
forms, bearing in mind their 
bility of attainment—human natu: 
being what it is. 


poss 


Gin Compression 


1. Gin 
square or 


compression—either int 
round bales. Most adv 
cates of reform come to gin compres 
sion later. The subject 

such a large and important one that 

requires a very careful study in itsel 
and we can do no more here than t 
touch upon a few of the argument 


sooner or 


pro and con. Cotton is ordinaril 
pressed at the gin to a density 
about 12 lbs. per cubic foot; th: 


taken, usually not over 
compress, where it is 
about 22 1-2 lbs.—the railroads mak 
ing a difference in the freight rate b: 
tween compressed and uncompress: 
cotton sufficient to pay the cost. ol 
compression. Advocates of gin co1 
pression argue that if cotton we: 
compressed to about 34 Ibs. at 
gin, sampled before the bagging w 
put on, covered with neat, light 
weight bagging, and shipped to c 
centration points and then to the m 
there would be a tremendous savi! 
in unnecessary handling and sam 
ing, in freight rates, appearance a! 
condition of the package, etc. 


200 miles, t 
compressed t 


On the other hand it is pointed o 


that in the South there are over 2! 
000 gins which cost only a i 
thousand dollars and cannot affo 
to instal high density presses— 


if it could be shown the ginner tl 
he would gain something by it. It 
stated that if the number of gins wi 
reduced too much, the farmers wo 
have to haul their seed cotton 

far. Then there is the sampling 
Except in the 


culty. case of 
round bale, if cotton is to be samp! 
again after leaving the gin, it w 
have to go without patching or ¢ 
be rebaled. If it is not sampled 

problem of sale and distribution 
made extremely difficult, for buy¢ 
are suspicious of samples not dr: 
under their 


own supervision, 


proper regulation of sampling 
protection of samples would be « 
Furth: 


cotton is to be ad 


tremely difficult to enforce. 
more, unless 
quately stored, there is great dans 
that the highly compress cotton | 
in the open will retain its moistu 
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intil the bale becomes more easily 
lamaged—without the drying effect 
yf the greater amount of air which 
remains in the present bale as it 
leaves the gin. 

Gin compression is ideal if it can 
overcome these difficulties. Despite 
ill these objections, we believe it will 
gradually spread as the number of 
gins decreases, and as new and larger 
gins under stronger control become 
more common. Figures compiled by 
he U. S. Department of Agriculture 
show that the number of active gin- 
neries has decreased from 26,234 in 
1910 to 18,426 in 1920—a reduction of 
almost a third. This reduction in gin- 
ning establishments has been made 
possible by better roads, by the 
motor truck, and by a growing appre- 
ciation by the farmers and ginners 
of the need for better ginning and 
the economic advantage of a gin cen- 
trally located, preferably on a rail- 
road where cotton buyers can come, 
ind where both seed and lint are 
readily salable. 


We do not wish he-e to take sides 
yn this much debated question of gin 
compression. As _ stated, we believe 
t will gradually spread by evolution. 
But we do not believe it will help 
much to advocate it bere as the next 
step in the line of progress. 


High Density Baling 


2. High density baling at the com- 
press is another reform with many 
idvocates. It would not meet the 
juestion of country damage, but it 
would mean a saving in car and ship- 
ping space. From the mill point of 
view we can see no real evidence of 
greater injury to the fibre from high 
density compression, and there is no 
serious difficulty in opening such 
ales. There are several different 
high density devices, and we shall 
not enter into a discussion of the 
merits and demerits of each. One de- 
vice which has been developed can 
e installed on existing compresses 
it a small cost, with practically no 
reduction in the speed of compres- 
sion, and with the attainment of a 
density which allows a loading of 
over 100 bales to the 36 ft. box car— 
1 over 25 per cent. more than at 
resent. However, unless the rail- 
oads make a difference between car- 

id and less than car-load rates, 
here will not be a radical spread of 
he use of high density compression. 


Improved Warehousing 


3. improved warehousing is an- 
her reform which is widely advo- 
ted, and which aims at the most 
rious evils—though, as in the case 
' gin compression, the practical diffi- 
lties are very great. There has re- 
ntly been considerable improve- 
ent in this respect, especially along 
lines of improved facilities at the 
npress. But the big problem is to 
otect the cotton while it is in the 
nds of the farmer or country mer- 
int. It will take many years to 
rsuade the farmers and local mer- 
ints to ship their cotton to large 
rehouses in concentration points, 
1 warehouses in small local mar- 
ts are a doubtful venture. In 
les when the farmers are selling 
ely cotton will go through to con- 
tration points. At other times 
mers are more likely to want to 
their cotton under their own 

s. We shall suggest later what we 


consider to be the best practical way 
to bring about improvement in pro- 
tecting the bale. 


Other Reforms 


4, Other reforms advocated are as 
follows: Buying net weights. This 
in itself would seem to do little good 
to northern mills who buy on a basis 
of 4.8 per cent. tare or about 24 lbs., 
as the present inadequate storage and 
the necessity of patching seem to re- 
quire almost as much as 24 lbs. of 
bagging, at least up to the compress. 
The question of rebaling with a light- 
er covering at. the compress, and the 
possible reduction of the 6 per cent. 
tare allowance by European mills, 
will be mentioned later. 

Sampling at gins by standard 
methods has been discussed in con- 
nection with gin compression. Uni- 
form gin boxes is a reform being 
gradually adopted, and uniform tare 
will be more likely to come about if all 
mills—American and European—will 
buy on the same basis. 

But all these suggested reforms 
come short of the mark, and not one 
of them offers the solution of our 
problem. The difficulty lies deeper 
than this or that reform. It lies in 
the character and education of the 


cotton planter and in his relation to the 


spinner. 

The spinners of the world share 
with the farmers the losses of the 
present system, and since they are, 
generally speaking, better organized 
and possessed of more means, it is 
they who should bring vigorous pres- 
sure for reform. Real reform can 
only come as a result of education. 
The responsibility for this education 
must largely fall upon the spinners. 

But the question is asked: ‘ Why 
do you put the burden for reforms 
upon the manufacturer? His duty is 
to manufacture the cotton, not to 
grow or gin, or warehouse, or mer- 
chandise, or transport it. Any activi- 
ty on the part of the manufacturer 
will be resented by the planter, or the 
ginner, or the cotton merchant. You 
had better leave ‘well enough 
alone,’ they say, ‘bad as it is.’” 

This seems fair enough on the sur- 
face, but on more reflection the an- 
swer is clearly seen. It is the spin- 
ners who consume the cotton, and it 
is they who are in a position to show 
clearly—in dollars and cents—what it 
means to them to have well ginned, 
well handled, clean and dry cotton. 
The burden of expense for the mis- 
handling of the crop falls but remote- 
ly on ginner, compressor, and mer- 
chant. Poor bagging shows an extra 
profit to the ginner, excessive samp- 
ling and the “city crop” means a 
profit to various other interests, and 
excessive tare shows a profit to the 
merchant. But the loss to the farmer 
or manufacturer from poor ginning, 
country damage, excessive moisture, 
or mixed staple, is a real and vital and 
daily thing. They should, therefore, 
bestir themselves to see what can bi 
done. 


Specific Suggestions 


We suggest the following specific 
reforms: 

1. Cldser and more frequent con- 
tact between representatives of the 
mills and growers and merchants. If 
individual mills would more frequent- 
ly send men South to study condi- 
tions, we are convinced that the mills 


would not only benefit themselves, 
but would do a great deal of good to 
the industry as a whole. 

2. A more carefully organized ef- 
fort on the part of manufacturers’ 
associations to keep in close touch 
with and to assist farmers’ associa- 
tions and other organizations who 
are trying to improve conditions. 

3. We believe that the most prac- 
ticable place to start the campaign 
for the better storage of cotton is on 
the farm, and we believe that every 
effort should be made to urge the 
growers to put their cotton under 
rough shelter on the farms—even on 
skids under a tarpaulin, if nothing 
better. As already shown in the dam- 
age tests mentioned, bale No. 3, which 
was covered in this way, suffered no 
appreciable damage. 

4. We urge more care by the mills 
in the classing of cotton and the rec- 
ognition in price of differences in 
character, smoothness, moisture, etc 
as well as in differences of staple and 
grade. The policy of some mills of 





E. Kent Swift, Member Executive Com- 
mittee: Group 13, Mfrs. of Textile 
Machinery. 


interesting themselves too much in 
the price of the cotton, saving a small 
fraction of a cent at almost all costs, 
and not properly recognizing differ- 
ences in quality, is at the root of 
much of the difficulty in bringing 
about reforms, Of course, bales 
which are distinctly not up to con- 
tract in the main features of grade 
and staple are usually sent to thi 
treasurer by the classer to be re- 
jected. But the man who buys the 
cotton is frequently not sufficiently 
familiar with the relative differences 
in the value of the cotton that does 
‘get by.” If all mills would pay 
a little more to shippers who ship cot- 
ton which much more than “ gets by,” 
and if they would pay a little less to 
shippers whose cotton barely “ gets 
by,” there would be a direct incentive 
to improvement, which would ulti- 
mately reach back to the farmer. 

These differences all involve careful 
and continuous experimental research 
by the mills as to what differences in 
price it pays them to make, for differ- 
ences in quality and condition. 

5. We urge that the mills, directly, 
or through their organizations, take 
more of an interest in ginning, with 
a view to aiding farmers, ginners, and 
merchants to know the effect of vari- 


leaning devices on the strength 


it ought 


ous c 
of the fibre. For instance, 
to be clearly known as to whether 
double 
and, if so, to what extent. 


ginning weakens the cotton 


6. We urge careful consideration 
by the manufacturers’ associations of 
the desirability of rebaling at the 
compresses with lighter bagging, and 
buying net weights. . 

7. We recommend that European 
spinners consider seriously the ques 
tion of buying on 4.8 per cent. tare 
basis, as New England spinners do 

8. We urge that manufacturers take 
up with the railroads and other inter- 
ests the question of making a differ- 
ence in favor of a car-load rate on 
cotton—to bring high density com- 
pression, and save car space. 
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W. I. Bullard British members: A. A. G. 


Tulloch, R. Pringle Dickson, J. J. Atkinson, 
E. T. Parkes, Hugh Lewis, James P. Rudolf 
U. S. A. members: W. H. Young, P. E. Al 
berti, R. S. Hecht, R. I. Manning, Henry G 
Lord, W. A. Burnham. Other countries: R. 
Brasseur, Belgium; Richard Brass, Czecho- 
Slovakia: R. A. de la Beaume, France; C 
Stahl, Holland; Giorgio Mylius, Italy; V. H 
MacCaw, India. 


Spinning of Cotton 


Chairman R. Worswick British mem 
bers Harold Cliff, William Heaps, Arthur 
Foster, R. W. Dale, Wm. Howarth, J. Wild, 
Fred Mills. U. S. A. members: Arthur S 
Draper, W. D. Adams, G. E. Huggins, Fred- 
erick Amory, R. H. Johnston, W E. Win 
chester, H L. Bailey, W. Parker Straw 
Other countries: R. de Smet de Naeyer, Bel 
gium; R. Steinsky, Czecho-Slovakia; W. H. 
Brady, India; Sammille Lion, France; Dr. 
Tullio Fossatti, Italy 


Manufacture of Cotton Goods 


Chairman: Mr. F. A. Hargreaves Brit- 
ish members: Arthur Foster, John H. Grey, 
James Smith, J n> Walmsley, William 
Branson, Herbert Noble, John Stuttard, E. 
S. Whitehead U. S. A. members: Albert G, 
Duncan, George W. Robertson, Russell B 
Lowe, James E. Coburn, George H. Lanier, 
John T. Lord, S. Y. Austin, W. W. Arnold. 
Other countries: H. P. Taveira, Portugal; P. 
Schlumberger, Alsace; A. P. Symonds, India; 
Jose A. Perales, Spain; O. J. Morch, Nor 
way 


Merchandising of Cotton Products 


Chairmen: Sir Edwin F. Stockton, John 
E. Rousmaniere. British members: Sir Per- 
cy Woodhouse, Walter Pilling, Sir Edward 
Rhodes, A. B. Ireland, W. F. Thompson, Lt. 
Col. N. Seddon Brown. U. S. A. members: 
E. P. Cronkhite, T. W. Slocum, D. N. Jarvis, 
W. E. Winchester, E. C. Cullinan, H. L 
Bailey Other countries: Sir Thomas Smith, 
M.L.C., India; Toshio Kachi, Japan; Dr. 
Jorge Street, Brazil. 


Finishing of Cotton Goods 


Chairman: T. N. Grant. British members 
W. Clare Lees, Thos. Warburton, C. Roberts, 
Cc. Pickstone, J. T. Smith, F. Swindells Uv. 
S. A. members: John Bancroft, J. K. Milli 
ken, E. E. Danner, John W. Manley, James 
Cc. Clark, George I. Gilmore. Other coun- 
tries: Max Springer, Czecho-Slovakia; Mr. 
Fontaillo, Spain; Nils Risberg, Bombay. 


Research and Statistics 


Chairman John Syz. British members: 
F. W. Barwick, Dr. Laurence Balls, Dr. A 
W. Crossley, C. Dunkinfleld, A. D. Holland, 
Cc. Stewart U. S. A. members Sidney B 
Paine, Charles T Main, F. S Blanchard, 
W. R. Cathcart, H. G. Lord, E. H. Marble. 
Other countries: J. Hubback, Italy; C. H 
Roberts, India; E. E. Massey, Egypt 


Manufacture of Textile Machinery 
Chairmen: Mr. F. J. Hale, Mr. J. S. Nut 


tall. gritish members: James I. Rushton, 
Henry Lawton, J. Robinson, Harry Dickin- 
son, Joseph Stubbs, E. M. Sykes I S. A 


members: E. A. Rusden, KE. H. Marble, J. J 
Smith, W. T. Stimpson, E. K. Swift, H. W. 
Butterworth Other countries Casper 
Jenny, Switzerland; Henri Manuel, France; 
Cc. J. Bergh, Sweden. 
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Two Canadian Plants Offering 
Opportunity to Textile Manufacturers 


The United States Government is offering either or both for 
sale by sealed bids closing at 3 p. m. (Standard Time) 


July 25, 1921 


"Toest' two new manufacturing establishments, of the permits highest efficiency in all operations in and around 





best modern construction, located in a rapidly grow- looms, cards, mules, etc. The forge building would make 
ing industrial section of Montreal, Canada, and ad- an excellent dye house, in combination with a warehouse 
mirably adapted to the needs of any progressive manufac- and from loading and receiving docks is an excellent siding 
turing concern, are offered for sale by the Quartermaster tapping three railroads. The waterfront gives access to 
General, U. S. Army. ocean-going vessels. 
Che offer includes the Peter Lyall Construction Co. Plant __ = : j 
and the Munitions & Machinery, Ltd., Plant, both on the The Munitions & Machinery, Ltd., Plant, while smaller, | 
St. Lawrence River and in the environs of Montreal will be found similar in value. It, as well as the Lyall 
Plant, would make an excellent addition to an already 
The Peter Lyall Plant is perhaps best adapted to the Tex- going concern, or one beginning business and having an 
tile Industry. Its daylight type of construction and spa- eye to the future. We give here brief data on these plants. 
cious floor areas affords opportunity for any machine ar- Full and detailed description may be had by writing the 
rangement, in batteries or groups, that may be desired, and Quartermaster General, U. S. Army | 
Peter Lyall Construction Co. Plant 
LOCATION: BUILDINGS: | 
a) the S Lawrence River, ¢ Notre Dame Street at Four buildings of steel, brick and concrete construction, 
I gu P t t! I é f i the center of Montreal built in May, 1918 | 
Main Building, (two-story) fav ae ce Eee we: 
ACREAGE: Forge Building ccvene Q2,n88 BG. Tt 
a ans : Electric & Power Building 20,400 sq. ft 
: — Heat Treating Building . ; 13,175 sq. ft 
FACILITIES: Total Floor Area 260,351 sq. f 
Ra ad siding ng with the C ific 
ees ile See Sees FLOOR LOAD CAPACITY: 
H with f th Ground Floor .400 pounds per sq. ft 
First Floor i ; 350 pounds per sq. ft 





Full particulars, specifications of sale, and proposal 


THE QUARTER 


UNITED STA 
MUNITIONS BUILDING 
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The Flax Supply 





Prospects in Russia as to Source of Raw ¢ 
Material 


By Alfred S. Moore 


BELFAST, IRELAND.—The export of 
flax and flax tow from Russia prior to 
the outbreak of war in 1914 amounted 
to some 300,000 tons annually. Dur- 
ing the years of the war exports contin- 
ued on a modified scale, but with the 
evacuation of Archangel by the Allied 
forces in 1919 they entirely ceased. Eu- 
rope was then cut off from its greatest 
source of flax supply. As a consequence 
of the Russian revolution the provinces 
»f Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania re- 
ceived their independence in 1919-1920. 
Prior to the war these provinces were 
stimated to export about one-seventh 
f the total export of Russian flax. In 
this estimate we do not include that por- 
tion of the flax which was delivered 
from the Ostrow and Poochoff districts 
to Riga and shipped as Riga’s in the 
pre-war days. These republics remain 
in the present Russian republic. 


Becomes Government Monopoly 


In order to obtain foreign credits the 
three newly estalished states found it 
necessary to declare flax as a govern- 
ment moonpoly, and its purchase from 
the peasants was carried out by the gov- 
ernments themselves at fixed prices. At 
first certain of the old-established ex- 
porting houses were able to trade in the 
goods by purchasing them from the 
yovernments, but very soon strong out- 
side financial groups intervened and se- 
cured the selling monopoly of flax from 
the Latvian and Lithuanian states. As 
a result prices of flax from these coun- 
tries were rapidly raised from the £225 
basis Zins to £350, and ultimately to 
£400 per ton, and home spinners found 
themselves faced with the ruins of their 
industries since it was impossible for 
them to pay such prices, while on the 
other hand the source of supply from 
other quarters was very much restricted. 
In spite of considerable pressure from 
the financial interests referred to, the 
Esthonian government refused to grant 
monopolistic selling rights over its flax, 
and was thus able to dispose of its flax 
to the United Kingdom at satisfactory 
prices. Quality of the Esthonian flax 
gave buyers every satisfaction. During 
1920 the three states are estimated to 
have exported some 12,000 tons of flax, 
but owing to the exorbitant prices for 
which the bulk of the goods was held a 
large proportion of them have not been 
realized and remain unsold in the 
United Kingdom. 


Why Flax Supplies Stopped 


Practically no flax of the 1920 crop 
has come forward from any of the 
tates, and it is estimated that stocks in 
the three countries amount to 20,000 to 
5,000 tons, a large proportion of which 

said to consist of low grades, due to 
he fact that weather conditions were 
infavorable. The Latvian and Lith- 
1anian governments still regard flax 

S a monopoly in so far as purchases 
rom the peasants are concerned, but 
hey are now prepared to sell their 

ods to buyers outside the financial 
roups. The Esthonians have entirely 

andoned monopoly and have granted 
uying and selling licenses to approved 
xport houses and they confine them 
selves to collecting an ad valorem duty 
of 10 per cent. on shipments made to 
reign countries. 








GOOD INVESTMENT 


Partner desired by Textile man of long experience 
in Dyeing and Finishing Woolen and Worsted 


goods. 


Either silent or active. 


If active, practical 


piece dyer, or office man preferred. 
At least $6,000 required, or if half interest is desired, 


$12,000. 
Exceptional Opportunity. 


Address Box 296, Textile Wor 


WANTED 


Crane Machines, 30 inch diameter, 
14 needles to the inch, 6 feed with 
Must be in first class 


stop motion. 
condition. 


Address Adv. 295, Te 
334 Fourth Ave, 


xtile World 
New York 


| Situations Wanted ; 
_ 


—Manufacturers who are in need of super- 
intendents or overseers for any department 
of mill work may learn of suitable men 
apon lication by mail or telephone to 
Gc. T. NLEVY, care Textile World, 111 
Summer 8t., Boston, Mass. 











SUPERINTENDENT OF WORSTED SPIN- 
NING, OR OVERSEER OF SPINNING. Position 
wanted by man 43 years of age, English, married. 
Has spun all kinds of wool from the top, worked 
on ktg. yarns, carpet yarns, etc. Familiar with 
all kinds, both American and English machinery, 
drawing, twisting, spinning, winding, etc. Good 
references. 

O. B. 7563, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER OF KNITTING IN UNDERWEAR 
MILL. Position wanted by a man 49 years of 
age, American, married. Worked on _ wool, 
worsted and cotton, jersey cloth, balbriggans, 
fleece line. Familiar with Tomkins, Campbell & 
Clute, Cooper Spring needle, and Scott & Wil- 
liams, Wildman latch needle. Good references. 

O. B. 7564, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 





OVERSEER OF DYEING OR SECOND 
HAND. Position wanted by a man 50 years of 
age, American, married. Worked on unions, 
woolens, and raw stock. Familiar with Klauder- 
Weldon Dyeing machines. Good references. 

O. B. 7565, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER OF SPINNING IN WOOLEN 
MILL. Position wanted by a man 40 years of 
age, American, married. Worked on all classes 
of woolen goods. Familiar with D & F andJ & 
B mules. Good references. 

O. B. 7566, Textile World, Boston, Mass, 


OVERSEER OF CARDING IN WOOLEN 
MILL. Position wanted by man 50 years of age, 
American, married. Worked on all classes of 
woolen goods. Familiar with all makes of card- 
ing machinery. Good references. 

O. B. 7567, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


FINISHED PERCHER IN WOOLEN OR 
WORSTED MILL. Position wanted by a man 
34 years of age, French, single. Worked on 
fancy worsteds and woolens. Familiar with all 
makes of machinery. Good references. 

O. B. 7568, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


AGENT, SUPERINTENDENT OR BUYER IN 
WOOLEN MILL. Position wanted by a man 48 
years of age, American, married. Worked on all 
classes of woolen goods. Familiar with D & F 
eards and mules, Crompton & Knowles Looms, 
also Johnson & Bassett mules. Good references. 

O. B. 7569, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 

SUPERINTENDENT OR ASSISTANT SUPER 
INTENDENT IN WOOLEN OR WORSTED 
MILL. Position wanted by a man 30 years of 
age, American, married. Worked on worsteds, 
men’s wear and dress goods, woolen men's wear, 
overcoatings and suitings, pressed felts, paper 
makers felts and _ industrial cloths Good 
references 


O. B. 7570, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 








MASTER MECHANIC. Position wanted by a 
man 50 years of age, English, married. Familiar 
with all machinery used in the manufacture of 
cotton, wool, and worsted goods. Good references. 

O. B. 7571, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 





OVERSEER OF BLEACHING. Position 
wanted by a man 50 years of age, Scotch, mar- 
ried. Worked on crepes, ginghams, sbirtings, 
lawns, woolen shirtings and dress goods, lace 
curtains, prints, etc. Familiar with all makes of 
bleaching machinery. Good references. 

O. B. 7572, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 





WANTED 


K. & W. Worsted Skein Dyer, 150 


pounds capacity, 72” skeins. Must 


be in excellent condition 


t NEWLANDS & CO., LIMITED 
Galt, Ont. 


COMPETENT UNDERWEAR 
FIXER WANTED 


To take full charge of knitting on Crane 
and Campbell and Clute machines 
knitting Balbriggan and mesh light 
weight underwear. We pay a good 
salary and have steady work and any 
man capable of taking charge of same 
is assured indefinite employment and 
advancement. 


Address WEST BRANCH KNITTING CO. 
MILTON, Pa. 








WANTED 
COMPETENT OVERSEER 


For big Card Room on Waste and Low 
Grade Cotton. Give full experience. 


Address Adv. 285, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 





YOUNG MAN WANTED WITH EXPERI- 
ENCE IN THE FINISHING OF ELASTIC 
AND NON-ELASTIC WEBBING. One who 
can handle help. Opportunity for advance- 


ment. State wages expected. 


Reply to Adv. 291, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave. New York 












Position Wanted 


POSITION WANTED 


Textile School graduate, thoroughly versed in 
manufacturing processes of hosiery knitting, 
desires position with hosiery mill. Can do fix- 
ing of ribbers and knitters. Also would take 
position as second hand in dye house. 


Address Adv. 293, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave, New York 














FOREMAN DYER 


Position wanted by married man, 34 years of 

age, American nationality, graduate chemist 

and practical dyer on cotton warps and skein 

yarn. Exceptional knowledge of vat and In- 

danthrene dyeing. Best of references 
Address Adv. 280, Textile World 

334 Fourth Ave., New York 


VALUE ETA 


3 
a 
3 





anna babnavatsetadteduaetaetitnenennnt = 


Do you read the 
Textile Clearing House 
every week ? 


TNSNASAONERADADOTN ANA AA AUN EAAEATI A 


| 














———— 
Men Wanted 


WANTED | 


First Class Hosiery Machine 
Fixers to go to Australia; 
must thoroughly understand 
Scott & Williams Q Ma- 
chines. Permanent position 
and good salary. Only those 
with good record need apply. 
State firms previously em- 
ployed with and how long. 


GEORGE BOND 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


MACHINIST WANTED 


Large Eastern Sweater Mill 
requires thoroughly experi- 
enced man, competent to take 
charge of plant machine shop, 
repairing and rebuilding knit- 
ting machines. Good salary and 
excellent future to right man. 


Address Adv. 286, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


WANTED 


Dyestuff salesman who knows 
colors and how to merchandise 
them and knows the trade in the 
Middle West. Only those with 
experience and references need 
apply. We are manufacturers 
and importers, full line. Good 
opportunity for right man. 


Address Adv. 188, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave, New York 


WANTED 


Hosiery Machine Fixers. 
Go to Australia. Must thor- 
oughly understand Scott & 
Williams “‘Q’’ Model Ma- 
chines. Good salary and 
permanent position to capa- 
ble applicant. 


P. O. BOX 155 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


WANTED 


BOSS KNITTER for seamless hos- 
iery, mill in Canada. Reply stating 
age, experience, reference and salary 
expected. 


Address Adv. 264, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 





BANNER FIXER 


Experienced on Knittsng Machines, a 
knowledge of loopers would be of great 
benefit. Steady work guaranteed. In 
New England. 


Address Adv. 281, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 
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el VOM EERE 


1 in., $3.00; 


Used Machinery 
Mill Properties : 
Situations, Opportunities — 


: S Wants, For Sale, Etc. 
x Se y . : ce ~ ~ pe 


Business Opportunities | 


Rates: i 
oa $6.00; 3 in., $8.40; 4 in., 
me $11.20; 5 in. $13.75 
M6 in., $16.50. 
wa used as desired. 

ther rates on application. 








| Business Opportunities | Business Opportunities Business Opportunities | 

















SAMUEL T. 


FREEMAN & COMPANY 
Auctioneers 


CHESTNUT STREET 


An Opportunity for — 
a Silk Hosiery Mill | 


We offer an excellent opportunity 
for a silk hosiery mill to secure rep- 
resentation with the established | 
clientele of this concern in the silk | 
hosiery jobbing trade. | 


1519-2] PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
TRUSTEE’S SALE IN BANKRUPTCY 
Est. George Butterworth & Sons. Bkpts., No. 6986 
COTTON YARNS. MACHINERY. ETC. 
OF 
GEORGE BUTTERWORTH & SONS 
1918 GERMANTOWN AVENUE PHILADELPHIA 


(INCLUDING MACHINERY OF THE MARYLAND MILL) 
Thursday, July 14, 1921, at 10 A.M. 


On the premises 


If you are seeking the kind of outlet 


one e comprises about 2,000 yards Serges, Cheviots, Cassimere and that brings steadv sales for your 
Wi ted 1eC¢ Goods, 2,000 Gross Parisian Absorbents, 35,000 Lbs. ot e F 
Cotton, Mercerized, Silk, Worsted, Woolen and Mohair Yarns, 10,000 Lbs product, we shall be pleased to re- 
Shoddy and Waste, Office Furniture, et ; ‘ 7 

Immediately thereafter the Machinery of the Mill at Millington, Md., celve your communication. 
will be sold at 1918 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, from description 
his includes 36 Bride sburg 367” Looms, 30/7 Folding Machine, 64’” Steam No account solicited at present represented by a member 
a Washer, Fulling Mill, 80 H.P. Boiler, Turbine, 3,000 ft. Leather of National Association of Knit Goods Selling Agents 
felting (nearly 


new), Shafting, Belting, etc 
By order of D. B. McKimmie, Trustee 


Catalogues mailed upon application to 


SAMUEL T. FREEMAN & COMPANY 


Auctioneers 


1519-21 CHESTNUT STREET 


J. P. Quinlan 


346 Broadway New York 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY hosiery A small bleached yarn mill of 100 








mill in Reading, Pa., or vicin- 
ity. State number, make, cyl- 
inder size and gauge machines; 
whether running or closed at 
present time; no proposition too 
large; give price and full par- 
ticulars in first letter. Strictly 
confidential. 


Address Adv 
334 Fourth Ave 


292, Textile World 
New York 








I ” wees =| 
Men Wanted | 
ee 


looms or less to make high grade cotton 
goods. Willing to put money in or buy. 
Selling agents. 


Adv. 289, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave, 


New York 





KNITTED FABRIC MILLS 


WANTED 


Established and well known Selling Agents 
desire to represent mills manufacturing 
Milanese, Tricot Jersey Silk, and Worsted 
and Wool Jersey Cloths. Will extend 
financial aid. 
Address Adv. 276, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 





Men Wanted 


WANTED 


Experienced Finishing Room Man to have charge 
of pairing, folding and mending of seamless 


hosiery. 
knowledge of dyeing. Education, training and ability 
to manage female help important. 


Address Ady. 278, Textile World, 


334 Fourth Ave 


A careful, painstaking person who has some 


New York City 





MILL TO LET 


Five Set, Twenty - four 
Loom Woolen Mill situ- 
ated in Maine with good 


labor supply, water power, 
its own dyeing and finish- 
ing. Terms reasonable. 


Address Adv. 290, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave, New York 





WANTED 


Representatives (dyestuff) on profit 
sharing basis. State in detail experi- 
ence, territory covered, etc 


Address Adv. 268, Textile World 
$34 Fourth Ave., New York 








SURPLUS YARNS 


We buy surplus stock or odd lots ef yarn 
im any form, count, color or ply irrespec- 
tive of quantity. Send particulars and 
samples with best price. 


YARN UTILITIES CORPORATION 
415 West Broadway New York City 





WOOLEN, WORSTED AND KNITTING 
MACHINERY SALES AGENCY WANTED 


An organization, located in Boston, Mass., now 
acting as engineering sales agents for mech- 
anical equipment, catering particularly to the 
Woolen, Worsted and Knitting Industries, 
wishes to handle on commission complete lines 
of machinery used in these trades. The prin- 
cipals are skilled mill men, have designed and 
equipped many plants, are well known in the 
trade and financially responsible. Correspond 
ence invited 


Address Adv. 287, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave, New York 








WANTED 
To buy Colored Yarns in fast 


dyes for Bathing suits, Stock- 


dyed preferred. 


Address Adv. 248, Textile World 


334 Fourth Ave., New York 








MOP YARN 


WANTED 


Clark Bros. Manufacturing Co. 
215 S. American St. 





Phila., Pe. 


